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LIOKEL’S ADVENTURES. 

BT ANNA MASON. 


“Now, Lionel, remember 1 let no one 
know that I have returned. For this even¬ 
ing, at least, I am not at homt, even to my 
dearest friends.’’ 

“All right, Sissy—ta, tal But If I should 
happen to meet Joe, my dear?” 

“ Of all others, do not let Alin know that 
I am back! Why, he would come tearing 
up here at once. Positively, Lionel, I do 
not wish to see any one; my brains are all 
in a muddle; my eyes look like peeled 
onions; my nose is as red as fire—a ‘ wee 
modest crimson-tipped flower’—and I am 
just wretched. In short, sir, I have that 
most wretched of all complaints, a cold in 
my head. 

“‘Cold in the head! 

What can be said 
Stupider, uglier, mote illbred?* “ 

“It’s a’ o’ that, sister mine. If you are 
feeling so miserably, I had better not go 
out; my conscience will reproach me for 
leaving you alone. Fve hall a mind—’’ 

“And half of your mind is a rare intellec¬ 
tual endowment,’’ interrupted Hiss Nelly, 
saucily; “so never mind about the other 
half. No, go, Lionel P’ with an idry ges¬ 
ture of dismissal. “ I do not want you at 
home; my programme is all made out for 
the evening, and your presence would only 
prove a hindrance. I mean to drink a 
glass of loffer bier. Hiss Smith says it’s a 
sure cure, and—’’ 

“ Say your prayers and go to bed? If so, 
you had better say your prayers flrst, or 
you will forget all about them.” 

“ For shame, Lionel!” 

“Seriously, Sis, I’m shocked at you.” 

“ Well, it’s of no consequence If you are. 
Go, now, and pax vobiscum; but don’t meet 
Joe, nor any of that set. If you can help it. 
Should you stumble across them, however, 
make it appear that I am still at Ocean 
Grove.” 

“ Would you have me mendacious?” 

“ Of course not; only use tact, Jesuitical 
subterfuge, or something of the sort. I am 
determined not to bo Intruded upon this 
evening. I have an impression that the 
lager will either kill or cure me; and I 


mean to loll down on the sofa and snoose 
until your return.” 

Notwithstanding her description of her¬ 
self, Nelly Jones was a very pretty girl. As 
her brother Lionel took up his hat and 
cane and sauntered out, she proceeded to 
carry out her programme to the letter. She 
stirred the grate fire to a brighter lustre, 
and rolled the sofa up toward it; then she 
drank the beer with many a grimace over 
its bitter flatness; after that she lowered 
the gaslight to a mere spark, wrapped a 
gayly colored afghan about her shoulders, 
and deposited the burden of her beauty 
upon the sofa. She was quickly wooed by 
sleep—“ the Innocent sleep,” as Shakspeare 
so prettily has it. 

The front of the house was as dark as an 
Egyptian tomb, and gave as little bint of 
being inhabited. No one knew of her ar¬ 
rival in town, so she believed herself to be 
tolerably secure from interruption. Only 
one of her three servants had as yet re¬ 
turned to her, and she had received permis¬ 
sion from her young mistress to absent her¬ 
self for the evening. Hiss Nelly was abso¬ 
lutely alone in the house save for the pres¬ 
ence of Wee Willie Winkle, the terrier 
asleep beside her. Some sense of responsi¬ 
bility in the care of the bouse must have 
weighed upon the poor brute’s mind, how¬ 
ever, for he opeued first one sleepy eye, 
then the other, to regard alternately the 
glowing fire or his sleeping mistress, whose 
gentle breathing had deepened into what 
we might denominate a snore, were it not 
sacrilege to use such a word in connection 
with a seraphic, beatific, fairy-llke creature 
such as Hiss Nelly was held to be by her 
numerous admirers. 

While this gentle angel lapsed into dream¬ 
land, that gay Lothario, her brother, pur¬ 
sued his eager way, gazing about him to 
observe how his absence had been endured 
by his native town. Apparently with phi¬ 
losophy, for everything looked remarkably 
gay and festive. Washington Hall was one 
blaze of light, and a charity fair In active 
progress. Lionel Percy Jones—such was 
his full name—two baptlsmals and the dis¬ 
tinguished patronymic—drew up somewhat 
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abruptly, and, as fate would have It, ran 
directly against Harry Fane and Joe 
Ashland. 

The first instinct of depraved human na¬ 
ture led them to scowl threateningly upon 
their clumsy rencounterer, but the moment 
recognition occurred their countenances 
glowed in ardent weloome, and they re¬ 
ceived him with open arms. 

“Why, Lionel Percyl Is It you at last, 
eld boy?” exelalmed Joe, in excitement, 
natural enough, for he was desperately in 
love with Miss Nelly at the time. “ 'When 
did you get back—eh?” 

‘‘ Only a^frlved to-day.” 

‘‘And Miss Nelly is with you, of course. 
Now I’ll be hanged if I wont go right up to 
the house, engagements or no engage¬ 
ments—” 

‘‘She’s not with me, Joe; I’ve left her 
behind,” stanunered Lionel, flattering him¬ 
self that be was accomplishing a notable 
prevarication without actually descending 
to the meanness of fibbing. Unused to 
falsehood, however, his maimer betrayed 
him, and the fact is not to his discredit. 

‘‘ Do you mean that she is still at Ocean 
Grove?” asked Joe, regarding him keenly. 

” What else should I mean?” 

” Lionel is quizzing,” interposed Harry, 
quietly. “ He has left Miss Nelly at the 
house.” 

‘‘ I have notl” asserted Lionel, crossly. 
Of course he hadn’t meant to lie outright, 
bat “the fellows” had driven himlpto a 
comer where he had “ achieved a neat and 
frosty falsehood ” almost before ho knew it. 

“ If she is at Ocean Grove, we’ll all go 
down to-morrow and bring her home,” re¬ 
marked Joe, with an expression of doubt. 

“ In the meantime, Lionel, ceme in with 
us; we’ve promised some of the P. Q’s. 
(l.e., pretty girls) to attend the fair this 
evening,” said Harry, 

Our hero soon forgot his annoyance, for 
the scene in which he quickly found him¬ 
self was animated In the extreme, and he 
met crowds of young ladies of bis own and 
his friends’ acquaintance. The merry laugh¬ 
ing creatures were pro tempore as importu¬ 
nate and extortionate as Jews, and kept our 
young gentlemen lively and occupied. 

“This thing is getting monotonous,” 
whispered Joe. “ Harry hasn’t a cent left, 
and I am nearly fleeced. Let us go,” 

“All rlghtl” asserted Lionel. And the 
three friends made good their escape before 


the pretty girl acting as postmistress could 
intercept their flight, and make them un¬ 
derstand that there were some twenty let¬ 
ters in the office addressed to them await¬ 
ing redemption at the rate of fifty cents each. 

“ So you are keeping bachelor’s hall, are 
you?” queried Joe, as he paused under a 
lamppost to light a cigar, 

“Just so.” 

“ Then I’ll tell you what we’ll do. Harry 
and I will go home with you.” 

“Excuse me to-night, boys,” faltered 
Lionel. 

But the more Lionel persisted he didn’t 
want their company the more mischievous 
they became and the more bent upon going 
home with him. 

He was meditating the propriety of con¬ 
fessing the truth and informing them that 
Nelly had requested him not to bring any 
one home with him, when they ran against 
a crowd formed about a drunken man being 
led to durance vile. In a moment Lionel 
had seized the opportunity and disappeared 
around a corner. He made a long detour 
and came around to his own street in an 
opposite direction, chuckling over his cute¬ 
ness in having got the better of “the 
boys.” He hastened his footsteps, and ap¬ 
proached the familiar doorsteps, when, lol 
What to bis wondering eyes did appear but 
Harry Fane and Joe Ashland sitting like 
monuments of patience and determination, 
smoking their cigars and awidting him? 

For a moment Jones was nonplussed; 
but not things had gone too far; the boys 
should not get the better of him now; he 
would get in another way, and they might 
sit there and wait until they got tired of it. 

Blank Street ran parallel, and he knew a 
fellow named Briggs who lived on Blank 
Street in one of a row of narrow houses 
whoso yards adjoined his own. He would 
state to Briggs that he was locked out, and 
ask permission to go through his house to 
the yard and climb the fence. Trust him 
to get the better of the boys every time I 

In two minutes ho bad reached Blank 
Street, and was standing before Briggs’s 
house. With nervous haste he rang the 
bell, there was a long, long delay, and then 
Briggs appeared, a shawl thrown over his 
shoulders, his bare feet thrust into slippers, 
and a guttering candle held in one hand. 
The pale yellow light fell. directly upon 
Lionel’s face and rendered him distinctly 
visible, while he could see Briggs but dimly. 
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Somewhat stammeringly Jones explained 
himself and expressed his request, while 
Briggs listened in haughty and most por¬ 
tentous silence. Sympathy and amenity 
were lacking from his manner, Lionel 
tried to explain further, but the irrespon¬ 
sive manner of Briggs acted as a wet blan¬ 
ket in extinguishing his naturally shining 
conversational talents. 

“ The fool evidently thinks I’m drunk,” 
soliloquized the discomfited Jones, as, with 
a crestfallen air, he followed his surly con¬ 
ductor down the basement stairs, through 
the kitchen to the yard. 

“ Who is it, Charley?” called a feminine 
voice from the upper regions. 

“No one in particular!” shouted back 
the disagreeable Briggs. 

“ I am very sorry to have made you so 
much trouble,” remarked Lionel, politely, 
as he prepared to climb the fence. “ I am 
very much obliged to you for your kindness. 
I’m sure. I did not like to rouse our folks, 
you know, and as I am slightly acquainted 
with you—” 

“I have no acquaintance with you, sir,” 
was the unequivocal and insulting reply. 

“Impudent, disagreeable fellow!” Jones 
thought. “He imagines I’ve been on a 
spree, and he means to mark his disapproval 
—conceited prig?’ 

He could see that Briggs continued to 
watch him, for when he looked back the 
spark of the candle glared at him like a lit¬ 
tle red angry eye through the darkness. 

He was over the fence at last, and upon 
the new grape-rack that occupied the rear 
of his own yard. It did not take him long 
to scramble over that and descend, with a 
sigh of relief, into his oWu premises. He 
could see a dim light through the dark hol- 
land shades of the parlor, so', of course, 
Nelly was still tip, and his troubles over. 

In the meantime, Joe and Harry had ar¬ 
gued the question as to whether it were pos¬ 
sible that Lionel could have got ahead of 
them and entered the house prior to their 
arrival there. 

“It hardly seems possible,” had been 
Joe’s decision. “ H he is in. It can do no 
harm to ring; and if he’s not, and the 
house is really empty, it certainly can do no 
harm; so here goes, at all events 1 H noth¬ 
ing comes of it, we can sit on the steps a 
while longer and wait for Lionel.” 

The peal he fang roused Miss Nelly from 
her slumbers, and, naturally concluding 


that Bridget had returned, she started for 
the door, her cheeks flushed with the fire¬ 
light, her eyes very sleepy, and the gay 
afghan still wrapped about her shoulders. 
Wee Willie Winkle followed with a growl 
that deepened into an ear-splitting bark, as 
Nelly threw open the door and uttered a- 
purely feminine scream upon beholding 
Harry and Joe. 

Greetings, explanations, apologies and 
laughter followed in quick succession, and 
poor Nelly, quickly recovering her good- 
humor, invited her unexpected guests into 
the dimly-lighted parlor. She was medi¬ 
tating a brief escape to her own apartment, 
with the idea of making herself a little more 
presentable, when a terrible noise was 
heard from the lower regions, some one vio¬ 
lently shaking the basement casement; for 
Lionel thought, “ Of course Nelly will 
know no burglar would make such a 
racket.” But poor Nelly was not cool 
enough to reason about it. 'What she did 
was to cling closer to Joe, while murmuring 
that if it had not been for his opportune 
arrival she should have been ramdered by 
burglars. Of course Joe reassm ed her, and 
instinctively drew her to him, while Harry 
stepped to the chandelier to turn the gas up 
mote brightly. Unfortunately he turned it 
out instead, and as the fire had died out, 
the room was now quite dark. 

In the stillness there was a slight sibilant 
sound, of which Harry wisely took no no¬ 
tice; then the noise at the basement window 
recommenced. 

“There are candle and matches on the 
safe,” gasped Nelly. 

Harry struck a light, and the procession, 
headed by Wee Willie Winkle, started for 
the culinary department. 

Meanwhile, Lionel had become tired of 
banging at the easement; accordingly he- 
broke a pane of glass with true manly im¬ 
patience, and sprang into the kitchen, to be 
pinned by the leg by his own dog, who did" 
not wait for recognitions. Nelly fell faint¬ 
ing Into Joe’s arms; Harry bravely jfn- 
fronted the supposed burglar with a pistol 
held erect, and a dripping candle pointed at 
his breast threateningly. The situation 
was very tragical indeed. 

“By Jovel” ejaculated Ashland, sud¬ 
denly. 

Harry restored his candle to its normal 
position, regarded his pistol sheepishly, 
and burst into laughter. Miss Nelly re- 
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covered inuuediately, and jerked herself out 
of Joe’s protecting arms with a very red 
face, as she gasped out: 

“Tou certainiy are intoxicated, Lionel 
Percy Jones! O for shame 1 Alas, that I 
should have lived to see this day! You’ll 
break my heartl ”—et cetera. 

“ What on earth has happened to you, 
Jones? Look at your clothes 1” recom¬ 
menced Joe. , 

Lionel glanced ruefully down. Of course 
: he never could have imagined that his very 
energetic sister would have a fresh coat of 
white paint put on the fence and grape-rack 
the very first day of their return to town. 

“ The fence and the rack looked so niccl” 
lamented Nelly; “and now you’ve rubbed 
the fresh paint all off.’’ 

“Very well, a fresh coat of paint will 
make that all right. But look at me. No 
cleaner on the face of the earth could ever 
restore my clothes to their normal condi¬ 
tion. I shall have to have a new coat al¬ 
together, to say nothing of pantaloons.’’ 

Scolding, hysterics, laughter, all followed, 
and Miss Nelly brewed a hot punch, over 
whose fragrant ingredients “the boys’’ 
vowed never to betray Lionel; and at last 
Miss Nelly turned the key on a quiet house. 

All might have gone well had not Lionel 
troubled himself about the opinion of 
Bri^s. They had once known each other 
quite well, and it was only too evident that 
Briggs must have regarded him, Lionel 
Percy Jones, as grossly intoxicated on that 
memorable evening, to have so decidedly 
and insultingly ignored the acquaintance 
existing between them. Lionel felt that he 
must call upon Briggs, and have a satis¬ 
factory explanation of the whole affair. . 

About this time he made the acquaint¬ 
ance of a merry mischievous young lady. 
Miss Chatty Hearsay by name, who intro¬ 
duced him to her three sisters, as roguish 
and feather-brained as herself. They were 
one and all exceedingly fond of a joke, and 
retailed gossip in a way dangerous if it 
had not been singularly free from malice. 
They were simply given to a tittle-tattle, 
harmless, and often spicy. The very head 
and front of their offending had been to 
this extent, no more. 

The place of their abode was a narrow 
domicile next door to Briggs. 

Taking leave of Sliss Chatty on one occa¬ 
sion, Lionel was asked to spend the follow¬ 
ing Thursday evening at her home. He 


readily accepted the invitation to be present. 

“There are a few friends coming in,” 
further explained Miss Chatty. “ The Du 
Bois of Dash Street, the Bakers, whom yoU. 
have met, and our next door neighbor, the 
Briggses. A quiet little affair, you under¬ 
stand ; just music and euchre. Pray Invite 
your sister to accompany you.” 

“Thanks! but I can’t come,” faltered 
Lionel. “I don’t wish to meet Briggs— 
that is, I cannot make up my mind to do 
so until I have had a little explanation 
with him. But I may as well make you my 
confidante. Miss Chatty, and ask your 
advice.” 

Here Lionel drew nearer to Miss Chatty 
on the sofa, and the cushion which had 
been erected as a barrier between them, a 
votive offering to les convenances, was 
quietly displaced, while Lionel’s tones sank 
into the confidential. 

Alas! poor innocent Lionel had very little 
idea of the frailty of woman's tongue in 
those happy days, before bitter experience 
had rendered him cynical and suspicious, or 
he never would have given himself away in 
such fashion 1 

Having bound the young lady by a prom¬ 
ise of secrecy, he proceeded to recount his 
adventures, while she listened in decorous 
and well-expressed glee till he reached the 
point of his entrance through Briggs’s yard; 
then she burst into irrepressible laughter. 

Poor Jones was obliged to join in the 
cachinnation. When she recovered breath 
enough she gasped out: 

“ It wasn’t Briggs’s yard at all; it was 
ours!” 

“Impossible! Then I am .completely 
sold! You could knock mo down with a 
feather!” 

■“ My brother Charley let you in.”, 

“You amaze me! I could have sworn it 
was Briggs! So it was you who called 
down. Miss Chatty?” 

“Of course I did; and I always believed 
that Charley had admitted a drunken bur¬ 
glar into our neighbor’s yard. It was my 
theory that the wretch had robbed the base¬ 
ment and been captured by the police, for 
we heard a terrible commotion over there.” 

“Now don’t repeat what I have told you 
to your sisters. Miss Chatty,” pleaded Lio¬ 
nel, earnestly; “ nor to any one else. Re¬ 
member! I have your promise.” 

“And I shall keep it, never fear. The 
girls shall neVer hear it from my lips!” 
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And so far she kept her promise. When 
she retnmed to her sisters’ presence, how¬ 
ever, she iooked so roguish, that 6ah (di¬ 
minutive for Gabrielle) exclaimed: 

“You’ve heard something funny, now 
haven’t you. Chatty?—and you’re just dy¬ 
ing to tell it.” 

“ The best joke P’ admitted Miss Chatty, 
with dancing eyes and emphatic dimples. 

‘I have promised not to tell, however, and 
I wont.” 

In vain the girls coaxed and pleaded, 
threatened and scolded; Miss Chatty would 
not so much as inform them whom the joke 
concerned: a degree of reticence which 
would scarcely have been credited in the 
neighborhood .where the volatile young la¬ 
dies had respective^ won the sobriquets of 
“The Morning Express,” “The Evening 
News,” “The Daily Budget,” and “The 
Graphic.” 

Netwithstandlng Miss Chatty’s refusal to 
unburden herself to her sisters, however, it 
was not a week before Fane and Ashland 
were putting such questions as these to 
Jones: 

“ You are quite certain that you know 
which of those narrow houses belongs to 
Briggs, are you not, Lionel?” or, “Have 
you ever noticed the similarity between the 
voices of Mrs, Briggs and your friend Miss 
Hearsay, Jones?” or, with anxious solici¬ 
tude, “Aren’t you afraid that your aberra¬ 
tions on the evening that shall be nameless 
may Injure your prospects in a certain 
quarter?” And when Lionel’s naturally 
sweet temper would become slightly ruf¬ 
fled under such provocation, Harry would 
sigh forth, “ ‘ The way of the transgressor 
is hard,’ Percy 1” and Joe would add: 

-“ ‘ What a tangled web we weave 

Y?hea first we practise to deceive.’ ” 

In short, Lionel’s adventures were told all 
around town. And Miss Chatty was not to 
be blamed too harshly. She kept the story 
to herself until threatened with an attack of 
brain fever from over-repression. The story 
would then be told In her unconscious rav¬ 
ings, so she averted such a catastrophe by 
seeking an escape-valve. She found it in 
the bosom of her particular friend. Miss 
Silly Feathertop, who swore by all a school¬ 
girl holds sacred, that there it should re¬ 
main, hermetically sealed. 

Miss Feathertop was a young lady pos¬ 
sessed of considerable dramatic abilitv. She 


could recount in a most realistic manner. 
A good story never lost in the telling by 
coming throu^ her rosy lips. Gesture, 
grimace and mimicry lent pungency. She 
might have made a fortune by the histrionic 
art had she chosen to have gone upon the 
stage. Also she had a reputation for wit 
and brilliancy that must be kept up. Fur¬ 
thermore, she possessed a beau, a betrothed 
lover. He called on her when Chatty’s ac¬ 
count was quite fresh upon her mind, and, 
as fate would bare it, he was in a teasing, 
disagreeable mood. He attempted to arouse 
Miss Feathertop’s jealousy by his praises of 
a certain Miss Carp; she was the most en¬ 
tertaining girl he had ever met, he asserted. 
This was too much I It made Miss Feath. 
ertop feel that she must crush the mocking 
spirit out of Tom forever; she must sur¬ 
pass and outshine the aspiring Miss Carp, 
and thus compel Tom to admit her supe¬ 
riority. 

With no sign of pique, she began the task 
of entertaining the thick-headed aspirant 
for her hand. To be sure, he was heavy 
material, but the play of light artillery be¬ 
gan to tell on his obstinate front. It was 
impossible not to thaw somewhat before her 
brightness, sparkle and fun. Miss Chatty’s 
ideas were becoming exhausted, when she 
suddenly remembered that if there was a 
person on earth that Tom detested, it was 
Lionel Percy Jones. Of course, then, he 
would relish a joke at poor Jones’s expense. 
Swallowing the compunctious pang the 
recollection of her promise gave her. Miss 
Feathertop proceeded to swear him in. 

“Now, Tom, will you promise solemnly 
never to tell if I repeat to you a good joke 
on Percy Jones?” 

“I vow to be mum as the gravel” de¬ 
clared he, with upraised hand. 

Alas I the wicked and mendacious youth 
had no regard for a promise. Ere the night 
had passed, he bad retold the story again 
and again, with innumerable additions and 
embellishments of his own. The next day 
Ashland heard it and repeated it to Fane. 
Now Jones hears it everywhere, and is en¬ 
tirely sick of it. He says that there is 
scarcely a word of truth in the story as it 
has come to be told; furthermore, he threat. 
ens to resign from his club if he bears any 
more about it there. And then iie adds, 
that he sees nothing so very ridiculous in 
it, after all; it only shows at what mere 
nothings silly folks will laugh. 
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LUNACY AND LOVE. 

BT BBLLB WATEBBOO. 


TuTKiiB, tinkle, tinkle went the sleigh- 
hells; glide up, glide down, glide over, went 
the sleigh after them. In the sleigh sat 
Cornelia Allanb 7 and her grandfather. 
Neither spoke for a long time, except that 
the grandfather at short iaterrais admon¬ 
ished his horses by a quick-spoken “ Come, 
come; come, come; get up; get up!” Not 
that the horses needed this urging, for they 
trotted along as if nronelled by steam. But 
grandfather liked to seem as if he were 
making a great stir and doing a great deal. 
He was probably thinking of the days of his 
vigorous manhood, when this was a reality 
instead of a seeming, Cornelia was think¬ 
ing of the future, wondering whether her 
life would ever be varied by a real romance, 
by some weird experience. So far her life 
appeared very much like the road she was 
travelling. It had had its ups and downs, 
but they had been smoothed over by kind¬ 
ness even as the road was smoothed over by 
snow; and pleasure had lent its charms, 
sweet as the voice of bells. She was tired 
of its monotony. Ah, Cornelia, you do not 
know that this quiet country road is lead¬ 
ing yon to experiences as fantastic as those 
of which you dreamt Cornelia’s reveries 
are at length broken by her grandfather 
saying: 

“ Well, Corny, here we are at home.” 

She is then welcomed by warm kisses from 
her grandmother, and is promised an extra 
good visit. The days pass pleasantly by in 
making and receiving visits. One evening 
she accompanied her cousins to the school- 
house to practise for an exhibition. Among 
the people there Cornelia recognized Mrs, 
Oray, a good motherly old lady and a warm 
friend of Cornelia. Before Ito. Gray ob¬ 
served her, Cornelia stole to the back of her 
chair, and placing her hands over Mrs, 
Gray’s eyes, she kissed her, at the same 
saying: 

“ Guess who it is?” 

<‘I guess, from the voice, it is Cornelia 
Allanby,” said Mrs. Gray. “ But, my dear, 
when did you come?!’ she asked, drawing 
Cornelia to a seat by her side. 

“ O, several days ago. Didn’t Mr. Gray 
tell you? I am going to your house to¬ 
night to stay all night.” 


“No; Hubert always forgets to tell us 
any news. I’m real ghad you are coming to 
see us.” Then lowering her voice, “ We 
have a crazy man staying with us, but I 
hope it will make no difference about your 
coming home with us.” 

“A crazy man 1” said Cornelia. “ How 
did a crazy man come to be at your house?” 

“ I cannot tell you now, but I will after 
we get home. 1 think be will go away with 
Hubert early in the morning, so you may 
not even see him.” 

The conversation was ended here by some 
one coming for Cornelia. After the even¬ 
ing’s performance was over the different 
participants started for their various homes, 
Cornelia accompanying Mrs. Gray, her son 
Hubert, and his daughter Lizzie—three gen¬ 
erations. They rode along merrily, com¬ 
menting on the abilities of the various 
actors, picking up a neighbor here and there, 
and giving them a lift homeward on their 
journey. When they reached Mr. Gray’s, 
Mrs. Gray met them at the door, and hur¬ 
ried them into the warm sitting-room. As 
Cornelia went in a young man rose from the 
sofa and hastily left the room. 

“ Who was that?” asked Cornelia, turn¬ 
ing to Mrs. Gray. 

“ That is the crazy man 1 was speaking 
to you about,” replied Mrs. Gray. 

Then followed the story, told by Mr, 
Gray, who just then came in with his son 
Johnny. The young man’s name was Alfred 
Ellinwood; be was the son of a grain mer¬ 
chant in Montreal. They were doing a 
prosperous business together, the father and 
son, when the latter was taken dangerously 
sick with a fever. During his illness the 
firm failed and lost nearly all their fortune, 
there being but a few hundreds of dollars 
left after the debts were paid. The son 
was scarcely convalescent when this de¬ 
pressing news was told him, and it proved 
more than he could bear; for he became a 
partial monomaniac on the subject of his 
losses. He improved slowly in health, and 
at length bis father, thinking he had suffi¬ 
ciently recovered, advised him to visit the 
West and endeavor to find some new busi¬ 
ness opening, believing that a change of 
scene would completely restore his mental 
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health. Toang Mr, EUinwood agreed to 
this plan, and set out for “the States,” 
where he had some friends and business ac¬ 
quaintances. He visited Detroit, Cincin¬ 
nati, Chicago, and several other large cit¬ 
ies, but finding no satisfactory opening in 
either of those places, he finally reached the 
little city of Port Huron, in the eastern part 
of Michigan, where he stopped for a while. 
Here his mental depression became deeper 
than ever, and it was here that Mr. Gray 
met him. Becoming acquainted with young 
Ellinwood’s history, and sympathizing with 
his state of mind, Mr. Gray invited him, 
although a stranger, to go home with him 
and stay a while, believing the quiet of his 
country home might have a soothing influ¬ 
ence on the young stranger’s disturbed 
mind. Mr. Ellinwood accepted the kind 
invitation, and staid several weeks at the 
home of his new friends. At the end of 
that time, feeling very much better both in 
health and spirits, he declined the offer of 
Mr. Gray to secure him a position as book¬ 
keeper in a neighboring village, thinking he 
could do better to return to Montreal. 
When he reached home he found that his 
father had recommenced his old business on 
a email capital, but was feeling discouraged 
and disappointed. He had hoped that Al¬ 
fred, during his Western trip, would find 
not only an opening for himself but for 
both. They had a quarrel, and Alfred, not 
knowing what to do at the time, returned 
to Mr. Gray’s till he could fonn some plan 
for the future. And this was how he hap¬ 
pened to be at Mr. Gray’s when Cornelia 
came there. The next morning Cornelia, 
was awakeneid by hearing Mr. Gray call: 

“Alfred 1 Alfred I are you ready to go to 
Port Huron?” * 

A pleasant but sleepy voice replied: 

“ 1 don’t know whether to go or not.” 

“ Well, do as you like,” came back the 
answer, fresh and cheery. 

Cornelia then heard Mr. Gray drive off, 
the jingle of the bells dying in the distance 
and lulling her to sleep with their undu¬ 
lating music. Just before entering dream¬ 
land she was half conscious of a vague fear 
lest Mr. Ellinwood should do some awful 
thing in a sudden fit of lunacy. But her 
fears were imaginary, for she was undis¬ 
turbed till the ringing of the breakfast-bell. 
When she went down stairs old Mrs. Gray 
told her that Lizzie was in the sitting-room 
and would introduce Mr. Ellinwood to her. 


She entered the room where they were, 
and there, before the fire in an easy-chair, 
sat a handsome young man of twenty-five; 
his face was rather pale, but not at all 
wasted; his eyes were dark and sorrowful- 
looking, yet pleasant; while his dark brown 
mustache and side whiskers increased the 
paleness of his face. In his lap sat a large 
maltese cat, which he listlessly stroked 
while looking into the fire. As Cornelia 
entered the room Mr. Ellinwood looked up, 
and Lizzie introduced him. He rose, and, 
bowing, placed Cornelia a chair, then re¬ 
sumed his own seat in silence. The cat 
jumped into his lap again, and he stroked 
its soft fur and seemed oblivious to the 
presence of any one. In a few minutes 
they went to breakfast. Mrs. Gray asked 
her guests to make themselves at home, 
and to help themselves to whatever they 
preferred. Mr, Ellinwood did so, but pres¬ 
ently, noticing Cornelia’s hesitancy in doing 
the same, he politely waited on her during 
the remainder of the meal. Pleasant talk 
went round between Cornelia and the fam¬ 
ily, tili finally the exhibition of the coming 
evening was spoken of. Old Mrs. Gray 
then said: 

“Alfred, you ought to go to the exhibi¬ 
tion; it would do you good. I enjoyed the 
rehearsals last night real well,” 

“STo, no!” answered Alfred; “I should 
not enjoy it; it would only remind me of 
happier times that are past.” 

Cornelia, seeing his looks of despondency, 
said: 

“ 0 Mr. Ellinwood 1 you ought certainly 
to go; we are going to have grand times, 
tableaux, charades, music, and then Edwin 
Shanno is going to eing such a comical 
song, and will come out in such in a ridicu¬ 
lous costume; it will be well worth seeing.” 

Mr. Ellinwood smiled faintly and said: 

“ Perhaps I will go if it is to be so very 
entertaining;” and did not speak again 
during the meal. 

After breakfast Cornelia found herself 
alone with Mr. Ellinwood, the rest of the 
household being engaged in various duties. 
She sat by the fire reading, while he occu¬ 
pied the sofa, leaning upon his arm, with 
his head resting on his hand, and appar¬ 
ently lost in thought. Cornelia glanced at 
him once in a while, and wondered what he 
was thinking about. Presently he rose 
from the sofa and began walking the room 
back and forth rapidly, as if deeply agi- 
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tated. Cornelia then rose and went to one 
of the windows. It opened toward the 
barn, and looking out, she saw Ike, the 
“hired man,” conducting a colt through a 
number of quite remarkable feats that he 
had trained it to perform. She called Sir. 
Ellinwood’a attention to the equine exhibi¬ 
tion. He came and stood by her side and 
looked out of the window. They then be¬ 
gan to talk about the colt’s performance, 
and also the grotesque appearance of Ike, 
and thus flitted from one subject to an¬ 
other, till Mr. Ellinwood spoke of his home 
in Montrcai. 

“Do you like Canada better than the 
United States?” asked Cornelia. 

“ I like Montreal so well that I wish 1 
had never left there,” he ansT7ered,gloomily. 

“ Perhaps you’ve not seeu this country 
under favorable circumstances; I’m sure 
you will like it after you have become bet¬ 
ter acquainted with it,” said Cornelia. 

“Fatordble circumstances,’’ he said, bit¬ 
terly; “not very! I ieft home when I was 
so weak from recent illness that I could 
hardly stand. Travelling and change of 
climate improved my health, but disap¬ 
pointment in bnsiness kept me in such a 
state of mental depression that I scarcely 
knew what I was about. My nights were 
passed in hideous dreams and nightmares. 
One morning, after an unusually miserable 
night, I left my boarding-place before break¬ 
fast, and wandered aimlessly down the 
street, till I came to a small boarding-house 
in the suburbs of the town. The proprie¬ 
tor stood outside, and seeing that I was 
tired and cold, asked me if I would come in 
and rest. I said ‘ Tcs; I will rest and have 
some breakfast’ But a soriy rest it proved. 
After breakfast I went into the barroom, 
where I found half a dozen rough-looking 
men smoking and talking as if their lives 
depended on these two operations. They 
asked me to smoke and I complied, although 
it was a habit to which I was unaccus¬ 
tomed, and I smoked until the room swam 
and I grew so faint and sick that I was 
forced to go to bed. I did not leave my bed 
for several days. I had just become well 
enough to be up and walk around a little 
when I met Mr. Gray. He learned some¬ 
thing of my history, and invited me home 
with him, and has proved a good friend. 
You see my sojourn in the States has been 
a failure and a disgrace.” 

This short history he had told t« Cornelia 


while pacing the room to and fro. When 
he had finished, Cornelia said to him: 

“Do not judge yourself too harshly; you 
may yet do well here.” 

“ I think not; I utterly despair,” he said. 

Then he went to a small table that stood 
in the room, and taking up a pen, placed 
on its point a small piece of white cotton, 
and opening the stove door, held it in tlie 
fiames till it was scorched to cinders. He 
then approached Cornelia, and holding it 
up before her, said: 

“ Can you restore that?” 

“Ho,” she answered, in wonderment; 
“ but what of it?” 

“Well,” he replied, “I am like that; I 
have been scorched; my strength has been 
consumed.” 

“ O no, Mr. Ellinwood, do not compare 
yourself with that; your strength and 
hopes may be gone, for a time, but the 
source whence they came still remains.” 

“ Where is the souree from which I can 
get my hopes aud vigor, and all that 1 have 
lost?” he asked, impatiently. 

“ From the ‘ Father of lights, from whence 
cometh every good and perfect gift,’ ” an¬ 
swered Cornelia, reverently. 

“You think so? I think a person ihay 
be ever so pious, and yet not be happy un¬ 
less he has a moderate amount of money. 
The love of money may be the root of all 
evil, blit a thorough appreciation of the 
comforts money procures is iuhereut to 
mankind, and, I think, no evil.” 

“It will procure many blessings, it is 
true,” said Cornelia, “ but not the greatest 
of all blessings, a pure conscience before 
God.” 

Old Mrs. Gray then interrupted their con¬ 
versation by coming in and saying that Ike 
was ready with the sleigh to take them to 
the schoolhouse. Turning to Mr, Ellinwood, 
she said: 

“Alfred, you had better go, too; you 
would enjoy the ride.” 

“ O yes, Mr. Ellinwood,” added Cornelia, 
“there is nothing that serves better as a 
tonic than a sleighride on a frosty morning 
like this.” 

He hesitated a moment, and then said; 

“Well, I will take your prescription this 
time. Miss Allanby, but if it fails I shall 
lose faith in you as a physician.” 

“I will stand the test,” returned Corne¬ 
lia, as she left the room to prepare for her 
ride. 
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When she came back she fonnd Mr, El- 
linwood in a half-reclining position on the 
sofa, equipped in overcoat, sealskin cap 
and gloves. The cap was very hecoming, 
and a heavy dark blue searf tied loosely 
round his throat gave a careless grace to his 
appearance. He was looking out of the 
window, and seemed indifferent to all 
around him. As Cornelia looked at him 
she became conscious of such a deep feel¬ 
ing of sympathetic pity for his state of 
mind, that she was startled lest it should 
merge into that feeling to which pity is said 
to be akin. Her train of thought was 
changed by Mrs. Gray saying: 

“ I should not think you would need to 
practise much more, Cornelia, I think 
they all did their parts well last night. I 
enjoy any such thing quite as well as if I 
were young.” 

“I think that is the right way; when I 
get to be old, I intend to feel young,” said 
Cornelia. 

“You’ll never live to be old,” came in. 
short quick tones from Mr. Ellinwood. 

“How do you know?” asked Cornelia, 
in the same kind of impatient voice. 

“I can see it in your face,” he replied. 

“If your prophecy prove true, I shall bo 
spared the pain and trouble of living,” she 
answered, merrily. 

Cornelia was pale-faced and rather fra¬ 
gile-looking, but her health was always 
good, and these ominous wards, instead of 
causing any nervousness, were received 
with laughing incredulity. The jingle of 
bells at the door called them to their places 
in the sleigh, Cornelia and Lizzie behind, 
Mr. ElIinwo<^ and Ike in front. Mr. £1- 
littwood drove, and as he took the lines he 
turned and said in a low voice: 

“Aren’t you afraid to trust yourself to a 
lunatic driver. Miss Allanhy?” 

“ Hot in the least,” she replied, looking 
at him so calmly and steadily that she 
seemed to impart some of her calmness to 
his impatient unrest. 

A nearly silent ride of twenty minutes 
brought them to the schoolhouse. Mr. £1- 
llnwood assisted Lizzie from the sleigh, 
and then lifted Cornelia out, at the same 
time saying: 

“ You have done me good. Miss Allanhy; 
you have proved yourself to be a good phy- 
siciau.” 

“I am glad you think so,” returned 
Cornelia. 


“I will say good-by,” he continued, tak¬ 
ing her hand. 

“ But you will come to the exhibition to¬ 
night?” questioned Cornelia. 

“ Perhaps; I cannot tell. Good-by 1” 

“Good-by!” she said; and entered the 
gate as he slowly drove away. 

All the morning Cornelia was haunted by 
thoughts of Mr. Ellinwood, his looks, his 
manner, his words—“You have done me 
good. Miss Allanby.” She was interested 
in him, and hoped she would meet him 
again in the evening; was even tempted to 
write a note telling him to come and not to 
feel so gloomy. Then she blushed at the 
thought of being so bold, and wondered if 
she were guilty of falling in love with a lu¬ 
natic, and mentally laughed at the bare 
idea of such a thing. But notwithstanding 
all this cogitation, she soon after begged a 
leaf of blank paper from a friend, and with 
a pencil wrote the following note; 

“Mb. Er.iurrwooi>,—^Please be sure and 
come to the exhibition to-night; I think 
you will like it. Don’t give way to de¬ 
spair; put your trust in God, and all will 
be well with you. C. Ailabbt.” 

This note she gave to Lizzie, and charged 
her to give It to no one but Mr. Ellinwood. 
That day at dinner, when Cornelia’s uncle 
asked her what she thought of the young 
man who was stopping at Mr. Gray’s, she 
thought of the note she had written, and 
she could feel a hot blush steal over her 
face as she replied: 

“ I do not think he is really insane, but 
very despondent and discouraged.” 

She felt as if she must speak well of him, 
as if it were her duty. 

“ It may be that you are right, but I had 
an idea he was an impostor,” said her prac¬ 
tical cousin John. 

“ I do not think so,” returned Cornelia, 
with much earnestness; “he appeared to 
me to be very much of a gentleman.” 

The following evening, at the exhibition, 
Cornelia watched for the arrival of the 
Grays with interest, wondering if Mr. El¬ 
linwood would accompany them. But when 
they came without him, she felt vexed and 
chagrined, though she was somewhat 
soothed by the note Lizzie gave her from 
Mr. Ellinwood, regretting that be felt too 
gloomy and indisposed to be there, and 
thanking her for the kind little note she 
had sent him. 
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A tew days afterwards, as Cornelia sat 
tewing, her consln Fred came in and said: 

“ Well, Cornelia, I have been over to Mr. 
Gray’s and have seen Mr. Ellluwood.” 

“Haveyou?” answered Cornelia, trying 
to speak in an indifferent voice, though she 
felt the presence of a treacherous blush, as 
she thought perhaps her cousin had found 
out all about the note she had written, and 
would think she had done something very 
improper. 

“ Ves," resumed her cousin, in a teasing 
way, “ I saw Mr. Ellinwood, and I think he 
would like to see you.’’ 

“ Like to see me} why do you think so?” 

“ 0, because when I was introduced to 
him he hardly noticed me till Mrs. Gray 
told him I was your cousin, when he imme¬ 
diately became interested, and asked after 
your health, saying, ‘Miss Allanby is a 
very amiable young lady.’ ” 

“And just tecause he said that, you con¬ 
clude he wants to see me. Ton took very 
short reasoning to come to that conclusion.” 

“Hot at all, my dear; amiable means 
lovable, and if Mr. Ellinwood thinks you 
lovable, he naturally would like to have you 
with him; and I would further add that 
your mission is clear. You should become 
matron of an asylum—number of Inmates 
not to exceed more than one handsome 
male lunatic, aged twenty-five.” 

“ Yes,” she answered, saucily, “ I think 
I could manage any ordinary case of lunacy, 
after having such ample opportunities of 
studying the malady in its various phases, 
while visiting my crazy cousin Fred.” 

“ Such insinuations are too much forme; 
you compel me to leave you,” said Fred, 
with mock seriousness, as he left the room. 

Shortly after this Cornelia went home, 
without again seeing Mr. Ellinwood. But 
somehow, she was not surprised when, in 
the conrae of a week or two, she received a 
abort letter from him saying that his health 
was much better, and that he was going 
home to Montreal to go into business with 
his father again. He also thanked her for 
the kindness and sympathy she had shown 
him during their very brief intercourse, 
saying she had Inspired him with hopes for 
the future, and asking, as a favor, the priv¬ 
ilege of writing to her occasionally. In re¬ 
turn he received a kindly little letter from 
Cornelia granting his request. Their cor¬ 
respondence was uninterrupted till late in 
the following summer, when Cornelia went 


with her brother on a trip down the 8t. 
Lawrence, Her brother, who was a jour¬ 
nalist, gathered a harvest of incidents and 
items for the newspaper, while she gathered 
a harvest of material for chatty home let¬ 
ters. It so happened that they spent a 
whole day in Montreal, and after they had 
visited several places of interest, Cornelia 
expressed a wish to visit a grain elevator, 
saying she would like to see one in opera¬ 
tion; and at the same time mentioned one 
she had noticed in their saunteiings, which 
bore the sign of “Ellinwood & Son,” and 
proposed that they should visit it Her 
brother consented to the plan, and they en¬ 
tered the office of the building, where they 
were met by a young gentleman whom Cor¬ 
nelia at once recognized as Alfred Ellin- 
wood. But as she, before entering, had 
drawn her veil over her face, he did not 
know her. On learning their wishes, Mr. 
Ellinwood offered to conduct them through 
the building and show them all that was 
worth seeing. Once or twice, while mak¬ 
ing the tour, when Comeiia spoke, Alfred 
started and looked at her inquiringly ; but 
apparently she did not notice this, and he 
said nothing that would Indicate that he 
thought he had ever heard the voice before. 
Comeiia saw that he looked well and happy, 
and seemed to be doing well in bis business; 
and this she cared much more to see than 
she did to see the elevator. When she re¬ 
turned home she wrote to him and congrat¬ 
ulated him on his happy appearance when 
she and her brother paid him a visit at his 
place of business. In reply, he regretted 
that she did not make herself known, as be 
should have exerted himself more to make 
the visit a pleasant one. 

In October Cornelia made Mr, Gray’s 
family another visit, and from them she 
heard considerable about Mr. Ellinwood, as 
he had corresponded with Mrs. Gray all the 
summer. Comeiia received this informa¬ 
tion with much interest but few words. 
One lovely hazy afternoon, about a week 
after her arrival at Mr. Gray’s, Cornelia told 
Mrs. Gray that she was going for hazel-nuts 
in the wood across the meadow; and taking 
a basket, she started off. She wandered 
from one path to another, gathering leaves, 
mosses and nuts. After filling her basket, 
she found some stones and cracked her 
handkerchief full of nuts; then finding a 
low-spreading tree, she climbed it, and 
perching herself near the end of one of its 
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branches, she commenced a feast in this 
airy dining-room. Her meal was made 
metvy by song and whistle, and when It was 
finished she shook her handkerchief, leaned 
back among the branches and swayed her¬ 
self to and fro, strongly suggesting the 
“Rock-a-by baby, up in the treetop,” of 
childhood memories. In this way she sat 
and dreamed, till suddenly roused to a 
knowledge of an approaching presence. The 
leaves rustled; then there was a silence; 
then the rustle sounded nearer and louder. 
She looked in the direction whence the 
noise came, and saw a man approaching. 
Her heart gave a great thump, and she was 
so frightened that she neatly lost her bal¬ 
ance. She thought of robbers and all sorts 
of disagreeable things, and concluded the 
safest thing to do was to keep perfectly 
still and let the man pass by without dis¬ 
covering her. Nearer and nearer the man 
came; h^ passed almost beneath the tree 
and some distance beyond. Cornelia began 
to breathe freer. But alas 1 the man stopped, 
and she saw him stoop and pick up some¬ 
thing. What was it? She ieaned forward 
from her perch and saw the stranger hold¬ 
ing her hat in his hand. She had thrown it 
down on the ground before climbing the 
tree. The stranger examined the hat care¬ 
fully, and as he turned it there fell from it 
a small blue ribbon bow. It had fallen 
from Cornelia’s hair when she took off her 
hat, and she had left it in the crown for 
safe keeping. The stranger picked up the 
ribbon and placed it carefully in his breast 
pocket. 

“Ah!” thought Cornelia, “this looks 
more like peace than war. It must be some 
one with whom I am acquainted.” And 
she was on the very verge of making herself 
known, when the stranger turned around so 
that she had a plain view of his face, and 
she saw that it was Ur. Ellinwood. Her 
intentions were unolianged till the thought 
flashed through her mind that perhaps Ur. 
Ellinwood was again insane, though be 
looked very sane and handsome as he seated 
himself on a log and began to sing “ £ath- 
leen Uavourneen,” in a soft mournful voice. 

“How foolish I am!” Cornelia said to 
herself. “I will make myself known to 
him.” 

Then ail the wild stories of insane people 
that she had ever heard or read came Into 
her mind, and she was agahi frightened, 
and thought ’twould be best to be on the 


safe side; so she decided to let herself 
down from the tree and steal away unob¬ 
served. She was putting this plan into ex¬ 
ecution when the branch from which she 
was letting herself down broke, and she fell 
to the ground. She could not suppress a 
little scream, and before she knew it Alfred 
was tenderly lifting her from the ground. 
As soon as she heard him kindly asking if 
she were injured, and expressing regret at 
the accident, all thoughts of fear vanished. 
She explained that she was descending 
from the tree when she fell, assured him 
that she was not hurt in the least, and 
laughed and told him what a nice time she 
had sitting on a hough, eating nuts like a 
squirrel. She also told him that she did 
not know him at first, and was quite scared; 
hut she was very careful not to hint at the 
thoughts she had about him. Alfred told 
her that he saw her in the tree, but thought 
he would wait till she alighted before he 
spoke, as he was not positive but what she 
was some new species of bird. He then 
brought her hat, and she put it on, but said 
never a word about the how that had disap¬ 
peared. Alfred then threw a cloak, which 
he had brought, around her shoulders, and 
drawing her arm within his own, they 
started for Mrs. Gray’s through a slow 
drizzling rain. As they walked on, Alfred 
told Cornelia he had been at Mr. Gray’# 
but a little while when old Mrs. Gray told 
him that she was there on a visit, but had 
gone to the woods, and she was afraid she 
would get wet, as the mist was changing to 
rain. 

“So,” he added, “I volunteered to come 
In search of you.” 

“ It was very kind of you,” said Cornelia, 
“and I am very much obliged. Are you 
intending to make a long visit at Mr. 
Gray’s?” 

“ I cannot yet tell. I came here princi¬ 
pally on business in regard to a note, signed 
by a person not far away; if the proceeds of 
this note are as great as I hope for, I may 
remain several days; but if otherwise, I 
shall return home immediately. I wonder 
if you could give me any information on 
the matter?” 

Cornelia rather wondered at his reference 
to business, and replied: 

“I’m afraid not, Mr. Ellinwood. I’m 
not much of a business woman.” 

“But I will show you the note, and you 
most tell me whether it is valueless.” 
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And he gave her a magnetic look of inquiry 
that startled her. At the same moment he 
stopped under a large tree and took from 
his breast pocket (the same one in which he 
had put the ribbon) a small piece of paper, 
a leaf from a notebook, on which were 
written a few lines with a iead pencil, and 
handed it to Cornelia, saying, “ This is the 
note.” Cornelia took it, and as she read it 
and saw her own name affixed, she knew it 
was the note she had written to him months 
before, inviting him to the exhibition at the 
schoolhouse, and adding a few words of 
hope and cheer. Cornelia’s hand trembled 
so that she almost let the paper fall, as she 
looked up at Alfr ed in blank and speechless 
surprise. 

“Well, Cornelia,” asked Fred, softly, 
“ what do you say? To me this note has 
been a promise of so much; of happiness, 
of a home, of a wife; even the promis%of 
the possession of your dear seif, Cornelia. 
Is the promise good for ail that—so much?” 

“Tes, Alfred, it is good for ail that since 
you ask it,” she said, smiling shyly at him. 

He transfened some of the smiles to his 
own face through the medium of kisses; 
and when they reached Hr. Gray’s, half an 
hour later, Mrs. Gray said: 

“ You must have had a regular search, 
Alfred.” And hastily added, “ Why, Cor¬ 


nelia, child, I’m afraid you have taken cold; 
your face is so flushed; you are surely hav¬ 
ing a fever. Bun and change your wet 
clothes as quickly as possible.” 

Cornelia obeyed with alacrity, and re¬ 
turned the mischievous smile Alfred gave 
her as she left the room. That night, in 
the privacy of her chamber, old Mrs. Gray 
was made happy by the knowledge that her 
two favorites, Cornelia and Alfred, were to 
be married. The next day the happy two 
paid a visit to Cornelia’s uncle. In a little 
private conversation they had during the 
day, Cornelia said to her cousin: 

“ Well, Fred, I have taken your advice, 
and have promised to become matron of an 
asylum. The position is to be lifelong.” 

“ I wish you much happiness,” said Fred; 
and added, “All that I regret is, that I am 
not the patient who will receive your min¬ 
istrations. A proof of my sincerity.” And 
he bestowed a hearty kiss on each of Cor¬ 
nelia’s cheeks. Just then Alfred entered 
the room, and Fred said, with mock for¬ 
mality: 

“ I congratulate you, Mr. EUinwood, on 
winning such a prize as my cousin Cornelia. 
Beceive the blessing of your venerable 
cousin Fredl” 

Thus Cornelia had her romance. 
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ISAEAH’S temptation. 

BT JOHir A. P£TBB8. 


I. 

Estheb Harbbooke was dying; for her 
the “sands of time” liad well nigh run. 
She knew it, and on this bright balmy morn¬ 
ing in May bad the couch upon which she 
lay wheeled up to the window, where she 
could look for the last time out upon the 
landscape, stretching a beautiful panorama 
of hills and dales, interspersed with ribbony 
steel-blue streams, for miles beyond, and 
breathe the incense-laden air as it was waft¬ 
ed enressinelv in the anarlment. Her face, 
fair to look upon, was whiter than the pil¬ 
lows against which it reclined, and iuto her 
soft blue eyes crept a piteous appeal as the 
door was noiselessly opened, and her most 
intimate friend, Marah Hill, entered, and 
coming up to the bedside, knelt down, 
clasping the clammy hand of the dying in 
her own warm thrilling one. 

“Tou have come, Marah, at last! I 
feared Death would claim me for his prey 
ere you reached me. But God is very good; 
he has granted my petition. Baise your 
head, darling, whilst I tell you a tale which 
- has never yet passed my lips. And then 
promise to comply with the request I am 
about to solicit?” 

The girl obeyed, lifting a tcarwet face, 
only relieved from marble paleness by the 
dark crimson in the beautifully-bowed lips. 
An alluring face, with low broad brow, 
from which were pushed back clnstering 
masses of nutbrown htdr, and calm gray 
eyes, with a world of magnetism in their 
glance. 

“ 0 Esther,” she sobbed, “ I cannot bear 
to have you leave me—to think your eyes 
will soon be sealed in death. O, it cannot 
bel” 

“Alasl it is too true. And something 
tells me that on this bright May morning, 
■ when the air is rife with the music of birds 
and the fnagrance of flowers, my soul shall 
go forth to meet its Maker. At first I was 
a bit rebellious when told that I must die, 
for the future I had mapped out for myself 
is bright beyond expression; but he who 
holds my life in the hollow of his palm is 
wiser than I, and knows what is for the 
best. He has decreed that I should die, 


and I am resigned. Think of me not as 
dead but sleeping. On the shore of the 
beautiful beyond I shall await your coming. 
But I have no time to lose, for already my 
strength is leaving me, Listeul But first 
detach this locket from the chain about my 
neck, and look at the man’s face engraved 
therein.” 

Wouderingly Marah did so, drawing her 
breath hard as her eyes encountered tliose 
of the mail in the locket. An exquisite 
piece of bijouterie, by the way,- of pink 
coral; on the reverse side an elegantly- 
wrought monogram of beautiful design. 
And the face it contained was splendid be¬ 
yond description. - Dark and bearded, with 
sad sweet mouth, and eyes such as Marah 
Hill had often dreamed of but never hoped 
to see. She felt that this was the man she 
was to love. How came Esther Harbrooke 
by his picture? Eagerly she waited for the 
explanation. Did he love her—this saintly 
girl who was dying? Ah I what meant the 
throbbing at her breast? She felt the blood 
rushing to her face and suffusing it with 
warmth, and was afraid that her friend 
might notice it; so she covered it with the 
tresses of hair straying about her. 

“ How do you like the picture, Marah? 
Does the face look like one a girl could 
trust?” And Esther held out her hand for 
the locket. 

“ ’Tls the face of a demigod—handsome 
and true.” 

“1 believe you, Marah; and, although I 
have never seen the original, I have prom¬ 
ised to become this man’s wife.” 

“ I do not understand you, Esther.” And 
in spite of herself. Miss Hill’s tone was a 
trifle petulant. 

“ Tes,” she continued; “ aad if consump¬ 
tion had not made me its victim, I should 
have been his wife. Our engagement came 
about in the queerest way. Tou know 
there was always a romantic vein in my 
composition. One day, in overlooking the 
columns of the ‘ Biverside,’ 1 came upon an 
advertisement soliciting a correspondence. 
It was prettily worded, and signed ‘ Brown 
Clyffe.’ Merely in sport I answered it, and 
in due time, in bold manly ohirography, 
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catne a respouse. The correspoadence thus 
singularly commenced was kept up, and for 
three months, once a week, I have been the 
recipient of an epistie from the man I have 
learned to love simply by imbibing his noble 
sentiments. A week from to-day, at ten 
o’clock in the morning, near the entrance 
of the Pine Grove, I was to have met him, 
and our marriage-day was to be appointed. 
But it can never be. God help me to say, 

‘ Not my will, but thine be done!’ ” 

The emaciated hands were prayerfully 
clasped and the blue eyes raised on high, as 
the sweet Madonna-like lips syllabled the 
words. 

“ Go on, Esther; tell me more. What is 
it you wish me to do?” 

” I want you to meet Brown on that day, 
and tell him how it is with me. Tell him 
to visit my grave, and drop a tear upon it 
for the sake of her who is lying there. In 
a little Japanese box, in yonder bureau 
drawer, you will find all of his letters tied 
together with a blue ribbon. You msy 
read them after my death if you choose; 
indeed, I would like to have you. This 
locket, also, I bequeath to you, and this 
ring,”—drawing a slender circlet of gold, 
adorned with a spray of diamonds, from 
the finger—“ take it, and wear it for the 
sake of the dead. You will obey?” 

“Assuredly. But why have you not sent 
for him?” 

“ 1 have been thinking every day I would 
grow better, and I am not certain where he 
is at present. He resides in Boston, but he 
had business to attend tola several places 
ere coming here. Then again, the name 
signed to his letters may be a fictitious one. 
I would that God had willed it otherwise— 
that I might have bidden him adieu before 
leaving this world. But you, Harab, will 
do as agreed?” 

“ I will. But, Esther, have you no little 
gift to bestow upon him whereby he can 
keep the giver in remembrance? Has he 
your photograph?” 

The girl feebly shook her head. 

“ I did not care to send him one, for, be¬ 
ing such an intense blonde, I take a poor 
picture. But now, as he will never gaze 
upon my living face, you may carry him 
my photograph. And tell him how I, Lucy 
Eoyce—that’s the name he knows me by- 
prayed for him and blessed him with my 
latest breath. Now, Marah, take the Bible, 
and read to me a few comforting words.” 


And in a low soothing voice Marah read 
of the beautiful land to which her friend 
was hastening, the sunlight falling upon 
them like a benediction, and, not content, 
braiding athwart the carpet cabalistic char¬ 
acters in gold. 

Esther and Marah were orphans; but 
while the former was dependent upon her 
uncle for her support, the latter was in¬ 
dependently rich—heiress of untold wealth. 
The two girls, diametrically opposed in their 
dispositions, had been bosom friends for 
years, each accustomed to acquaint the 
other with her secrets; but on account of 
Marah’s absence from her country home 
for the past six months, she had not been 
informed of the bright dream that had vis¬ 
ited the girl, shedding a halo of glory over 
her young life. 

An hour later, Esther’s aunt coming into 
the room, beheld a strange, a beautiful 
sight. Locked In death’s last sweet sleep, 
white as if hewn from Parian marble, the 
blue eyes closed, the sweet lips silenced, 
Esther lay; while, with open Bible before 
her, one arm fiung caressingly around the 
neck of the girp she knew not was dead, 
reading her favorite chapter, the fourteenth 
of St. John, was Marah, her nutbrowu 
tresses blending with the golden locks of 
the dead. 

Mrs, Griffith closed the Bible, saying: 

“Your task is completed, Marah. Es¬ 
ther is dead.” 

A feeling of desolation swept over the 
girl as she realized the truth of the words; 
then she replied, calmly: 

“Nay, not dead, Mrs. Griffith, but 
sleeping.” 

In her coffin, arrayed for burial, the girl 
was fair to look upon. The merest trace of 
a smile hovered about the lips, which in life 
were sweet as the Virgin Mary’s—as if per¬ 
chance she were dreaming of a sight too ra¬ 
diant to be witnessed by mortal eye. She 
was shrouded in white. A few waxen 
blooms, bordered by sweet-scented gerani¬ 
um leaves, from which emanated a subtle 
cloud of perfume, were clasped in one slen¬ 
der hand—meetest of oflerings to her who 
had been passionately fond of flowers when 
alive; and tossed on the coffin-lid was a sol¬ 
itary unsullied calla lily—emblematical of 
the life of her Imprisoned within. 

Underneath the swaying branches of an 
elm, by the side of a laughing brook, where 
wild flowers bloomed, and birds sang from 
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morning till night, they laid Esther Har- 
hrooke, aged nineteen, to rest; and then into 
the heart of the usually noble girl came like 
a fiend in the night, erecting its Jledusa- 
llke head, a terrible half-formed thought, 
which she could not smother, could not 
drown, hut which, as the hours crept on, 
grew fully accoutered, ready for action. 
With the locket of pink coral open before 
her, llarah gave herself up to a musing fit. 
Should she, or should she not, obey the 
voice of the tempter—perform his bidding? 
Into the wonderful eyes of the man she 
looked, and then her decision was made. 

“Yes,” she said, low to herself, “I will 
obey the dictates of my heart, and marry 
this man—Esther’s lover. I can personate 
her well, and no one will ever he wronged 
by the fraud, for I will love him, study his 
slightest wish, and make him happy. Es¬ 
ther is asleep in her grave; no harm will be 
done her; and 1 will risk all consequences 
that may arise from this rash act. I am 
called a beautiful, fascinating girl; men 
bow down to me as to a queen, and render 
me homage. I have admirers without num¬ 
ber, any one of whom would he glad to call 
me wife. Is the original of this likeness so 
different from other men that he will not 
appreciate the boon about to be conferred 
upon him? Esther was a saint upon earth, 
lovely, yielding, and yet, if I am anything 
of a physiognomist, this does not look like 
the face of a man who will be satisfied with 
one of the clinging nature. The ivy Is a 
pretty trailing vine, but with no prop in 
time of a storm, of what avail would it be? 
—a clog, a useless thing, burdening the 
ground. In case of sickness, of danger, a 
brave courageous woman is required. I am 
one of that sort, who would be true unto 
death to the man I loved. This man at¬ 
tracts me as none other can, and. Brown,” 
smiling into the upturned face, “ I love 
you—love you! and I shall meet you at the 
place mentioned on the day appointed. 
Why,” with a start, “ that is to-morrow.” 

Thus she stifled her conscience with spe¬ 
cious reasoning; and just as the god of 
day was flushing the eastern horizon with 
rosy light, Marah arose and began to beau¬ 
tify herself for the benefit of the man she 
was to meet. For the time being that still 
small voice within her was at rest, and with 
a slight flush suffusing the commonly im¬ 
passive face, brought there by excitement, 
she was lovely as a poet’s dream as she set 


out upon her guilty errand. About half a 
mile from her home was the Pine Grove. 
She walked along leisurely, inhaling the ex¬ 
hilarating air, and plucking wild flowers as 
she went. As she neared the spot her heart 
misgave her, but with a determination 
worthy a better cause she kept on her route. 
Was he there? She entered the road lead¬ 
ing through the forest like an aisle through 
a cathedral, made dark and solemn by the 
Eeinbrandtesqne-looking pines which tossed 
in the air their funereal plumes, but nothing 
did she see of the man she had come to 
meet. She glanced at her watch. ’Twas 
ten o’clock—the hour named. Where was 
the laggard? Perhaps, and the thought 
was like death to the proud girl, he had 
been playing upon the credulity of Esther 
and would not come. But no, impossible; 
the man was true. A sudden gale of wind, 
swept through the trees, causing them to- 
rock gently to and fro, their plume-tossed, 
branches emitting a plaintive moan, and. 
then circling around Harah, lifted the little 
gray hat with its floating feather from her 
head, carrying it to the ground, at the same 
time unfastening the sumptuous coil of 
hair fastened at the back of her head, which 
glided, a sombre-hued serpent, adown her 
back. And then as she stood there dazed, 
yet expectant, fairer than ever before, a 
man rose from a giant boulder In the thicket 
of evergreens and came towards her. 

He bad been sitting there for half an 
hour, vaguely wondering if his inditing 
that advertisement for the “Biverside” 
had hot been an imprudent act—a thing he 
would regret in after years. He was fastid¬ 
ious where women are concerned. Would 
this one meet his expectations? He knew 
she was lady-like and refined by the tone of 
her letters, and visions of a fragile girl with 
sweet face,and blue eyes,and engaging man¬ 
ners, trailed panorama-like before him just 
as through this entrance of pines glided a 
slender willowy figure, clad in gray, with 
crimson worsted shawl wound boa fashion 
around her throat and waist, and little 
round hat with sweeping plume perched 
jauntily on the nutbrown coils of hair. He 
cowered back a bit in the shrubbery to note 
her movements and gaze upon her face ere 
she joined him. Such a face and form! 
He compressed his lips hard to keep back 
the cry of surprise. Was thisroyal creature 
the one he was bound to? She was born to 
command, not to be controlled, as he was 
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led to believe his girl to be by the manner 
In which she wrote. Surely, her hand 
never penned the missives he had read. It 
was at this juncture the capricious gale 
tossed off her hat, and he stepped forward 
to meet her, picking it up as he did so. In 
front of her be paused, his hat courteously 
lifted, the picture of a true well-born gen¬ 
tleman, at a loss for the first time in his 
life what to say. Then he extended his 
hand. 

“Miss Boyce—Lucy I am I right in call¬ 
ing you so?” 

Half-afraid to encounter his glance, Ma- 
rah stood with bowed head and downcast 
eyes, essaying in vain to fasten up the re¬ 
dundant hair coiling like a sentient thing 
of evil about her, one hand still holding the 
freshly-gathered bouquet of Mayflowers— 
pink and violet-eyed, knotted together with 
a supple vine of green. 

Like a strain of music, aii alive with 
sweetness, the word “Brown” fell from 
her Ups. Her ungloved hand felt the pres¬ 
sure of his as he drew her forward and 
seated her on the boulder. Then in bliss¬ 
ful silence they sat for a time. Finally he 
spoke: 

“ I can scarcely credit my senses, Lucy. 
You are the very opposite of the girl I pic¬ 
tured in my dreams. She was a daisy—a 
shy violet with drooping head—a wee bit of 
a creature. You are a magnificent woman, 
superbly formed, splendid as a cactus—a 
woman able to cope with hardships, if your 
face speaks aright. You are more beautiful 
than a goddess. Can you love me? and are 
you willing to abide by our agreement?” 

She made answer evasively. “Are you 
satisfied with my looks. Brown? or would 
you rather I favored more the * lady of your 
dreams?’ ” 

“Nay,” to her latter Inquiry; “I would 
have you as you are.” 

“ Then, Brown, I will be your wife. But 
—my name is not Lucy.” 

“A feigned name, eh? Well, Lucy is too 
simple a nomenclature to be applied to you. 
Tell me your own, pray?” 

“MarahHill; and yours?” 

“ Is Brown Clyfte, the one I signed to the 
advenisement—a fortunate thing, by the 
way, for me.” And he circled her in his 
arms and rained kisses upon her glowing 
lips, that did not shrink from his. 

Dangerously happy, not a thought of the 
dead girl she was personating forced itself 


upon Marah. He was content with her; 
and slie—how supremely blessed she was in 
his love. What power he exercised over 
her, to sway her so, to make her tremble— 
she who had jeered at the name of love. 

That glorious morning! In after years it 
came back to her memory perfect .as now. 
The plume-crowned pines waving in the 
breeze, birds carolling in the branches; 
flowers decorating the ground on every side, 
and on a mammoth rock a blushing girl, 
not able to meet the glance of the man at 
her side, her bouquet of wild flowers lying 
in her lap. too happy even to titink. What 
a grand man he was! He was tall of form, 
he had broad shoulders, and he had the face 
of a Greek god, with a smile brave as a war¬ 
rior’s and sweet as a woman’s. And this 
man belonged to her! 

His hand touched hers, thrilling her anew. 
“ What a simple yet beautiful nosegay, Ma¬ 
rah? Are you fond of flowers?” 

“Inordinately. But I prefer the unas¬ 
suming and sweet to those that are gaudy 
and lavish of color. The fragrant violet 
more, for instance,” she smiled, “ than the 
showy cactus to which you compared me. 
They are rightly called ‘ God’s undertones,’ 
methinks, for they speak of everything 
bright and heavenly.” 

He took the flowers in his band, eyeing 
them critically as he spoke. “Arranged 
with the skill of an artiste. I judged your 
tastes were sesthetic by the epistles you sent 
me, Marah. What a strange courtship ours 
has been. Upon the spur of the moment I 
dashed off that which has brought me the 
greatest blessing the world contains for me. 
Marah! my Marah!” 

The girl shivered though the day was 
warm, but no response dropped from her 
lips. 

“You are cold, Marah. How selfish I 
am, keeping you here neath the shadow of 
these dismal pines. Let’s go out in the 
sunlight.” 

He wound the worsted shawl closer about 
her slender shape, and together they went 
out into the warmth, she ns submissive in 
his hands as a neophyte in the hands of a 
hierophant. Time gilded by as if winged, 
each charmed witli the other; to iliem it 
passed unnoticed. A scholar, a traveller,, 
and a flue conversatiou.ilist, witli nothing 
pedantic about him, Marah listened en¬ 
tranced as he recounted tales of countries 
he bad visited. 
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“ My borne I 3 in Boston,” be said in con¬ 
clusion, “ as you are aware. My mother, a 
widow, a cultivated lady, will greet you 
warmly and make you welcome as her 
daughter. Are you not afraid to trust your 
fate in the bands of a stranger—a penniless 
adventurer for aught you know?” 

“No,” she dissented, her eyes lifted to 
his, “your very countenance speaks for 
you. You are a gentleman; 1 care not if 
you have not a penny 10 your name. Your 
strong hands will always keep the wolf from 
our door. But Brown,” her voice low and 
intensely thrilling, “ what if 1 should prove 
an adventuress—what then?” 

“ What then? It is not a supposable 
case; and even then, darling, 1 should love 
you. Why? your lips ask. How can I tell? 
Cau the sun help shining, the birds refrain 
from singing, or the flowers keep from blos¬ 
soming? No more can I help being drawn 
to you as steel to the loadstone.” 

For all reply she drew the crimson shawl 
more closely about her form, shuddering 
slightly. “ It is late. Brown, and 1 must go 
home. You will accompany me?” 

He consulted his watch. “ It lacks twen¬ 
ty minutes of car-time, Marab, and I have 
business to transact elsewhere, which will 
cause me to bid you adieu for the present. 
In a week’s time I may claim you for my 
own?” 

“ You may. Brown; I will be ready and 
waiting, no reluctant bride, perfectly willing 
to trust my welfare in your hands.” 

A few more words were exchanged, the 
wee bunch of violets stuck in his buttonhole 
at bis desire, and then as the car-whistle 
sounded over the bill, with a parting em¬ 
brace he sprang away, and the girl was left 
alone, his voice still ringing in her ear, her 
lips still warm with the kisses he had left 
thereon. Then with swift footsteps she 
sped to her home—a mansion of gray gran¬ 
ite, built in ancient architectural style, with 
mlcely-laid-out grounds, environed by majes¬ 
tic elms. Here, with two distant relatives, 
Mr. and Mrs. Monkton, and a retinue of 
well-trained servants, she lived. 

H. 

Tbs day appointed for the wedding was 
come—ushered in by wind and rain. From 
a sleepless couch Marah rose os the first 
rays of light stole in the room, and with 
ghastly cheeks and throbbing brow looked 


out upon the rain-bathed earth. Not a 
wink of sleep had visited her the preceding 
night. Through all the weary hours she 
had lain, with brain bard at work. Bight' 
and wrong had been battling like antago¬ 
nists in her breast all through the livelong 
night, but right had come off victorious 
at last, yet left her weak and spiritless. 
Bre retiring she had knelt down by the bed¬ 
side trying to form a prayer. In vain; the 
words came not; instead, countless beings 
shrouded in white, all owning the blue eyes 
of the dead, flocked about her, warning her 
to desist in her work of wrong. In bed the 
apparitions kept vigil still, and when morn¬ 
ing came Marah’s decision was revoked; 
she would not marry Brown Clyfie, but con¬ 
fess to him her sin. The rain lashed the 
window-panes, it beat down the waving 
spires of grass in the yard. “ Typical of 
my future life, the day,” she said, spirit¬ 
lessly—” all dark and stormy.” Then me¬ 
chanically she made her toilet, and when 
the breakfast-bell sounded, went down 
stairs and' into the dining-room calmly as 
was her wont, Mr. and Mrs. Monkton were 
not apprised of the step she had contem¬ 
plated; all the while it had not appeared to 
her tangible and real, and she had been 
afraid to speak of it. After the meal, leav¬ 
ing word that when Mr. Clyffe came to 
show him in the blue drawing-room, and 
have her summoned, she went up to her 
room. No change in her attire did she make 
for his coming, but in her neutral-tinted 
dress, unrelieved by brightness, her face 
gray and set, she crouched down by the 
window watching fur his appearance. 

Acarriagestoppedbeforethedoor; ageu- 
tleman in high hat and greatcoat, tall and 
elegant of form, got out—the one whose 
coming Marah dreaded yet looked for. A 
moment later her maid came to the door;, 
handing her a card upon which was en¬ 
graved the name “ Brown Clyffe.” 

He is iu the blue drawing-room, miss.” 

And sombrely attired, her heart throb¬ 
bing hard and fast, she descended the stairs 
and entered the room iu w'hich he was sit¬ 
ting—a wilderness of Aubussou, viarqiKlerle 
and pale blue satin. He stood before a por¬ 
trait of hers, studying it, but when he heard 
her footsteps he tmned around and held 
out his arms, longing to embrace her. 

She stepped back, pale aS a- California' 
lily. “ Du not touch me. Brown. I am au 
impostor—not what you think me.” 
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He regarded her with astonishment. Had 
she gone mad, crazy? He knew not how 
otherwise to explain her strange conduct. 
Again he reached forth his arms to draw 
her to him; again she resisted, waving him 
back. 

“ You must hear what I have to say, Mr. 
Clyffe, ere touching me. Suppress your 
feelings, please, while I explain to you my 
variableness—tell you of the wrong I’ve 
committed against the dead and living. Be 
seated.” 

He complied with her petition, and sitting 
on a stool at his feet, fastening upon him 
her fathomless eyes, she began: “Ton 
came here to-day to find a happy bride; in¬ 
stead you find a distraught creature—a 
female Machiaveliau. I am not the girl to 
whom you betrothed yourself by letter. 
She is dead. I believed myself to be her 
friend, but I have acted towai'd her the part 
of a hypocrite.” 

He sat in a sort of stupor, not comprer 
bending a word she said. “ What do you 
mean, Marah? Po you wish to withdraw 
from the engagement consummated between 
ns? Have you for me no love?” 

“ ‘ No love?’ It is for love of you I pre¬ 
meditated this unpardonable act, and al¬ 
most consigned my soul to perdition. I will 
try and speak rationally.” 

And in a low broken tone she told him 
all; how she had been called to the bedside 
of her friend to see her die; how ere Azrael, 
angel of death, came, she was made cogni¬ 
zant of her friend’s betrothal; and what she 
had promised to perform. “ But, Brown,” 
in conclusion, “ when 1 gazed upon your 
pictured face, my heart within me swelled 
as a night-blooming cereus when bursting 
into blossom; I loved you, unwomanly as 
the confession may seem to you. The temp¬ 
tation was too great to overcome, and I suc¬ 
cumbed to ib But I have suffered untold 
’ agony since, and only because 1 am afraid 
Lucy’s blue eyes will haunt me till my dy¬ 
ing day, if 1 do not confess, I tell you. You 
despise mel” as his bearded lips curled half 
contemptuously. 

He turned his eyes full upon her as he 
replied: “ You are not the pure girl I be¬ 
lieved you to be to thus betray the trust re¬ 
posed in you by your saintly friend. You 
do well to repent ere repentance would be 
of no avaiL O, why didn’t you teli me aii 
at our first meeting?—for I love you, Marah, 
luce you with my whole soul, as I could 


never have loved the gentle girl who has 
gone to her final home. I—” 

She stopped him. “Further words are 
unnecessary, sir. I know how you despise 
me. I have sinned and repented. I wish 
to make reparation. Here are the letters 
you wrote to Lucy Eoyce, bequeathed to 
me on her deathbed—” taking a package 
from her pocket—“ also the ring she had 
me wear, and the locket containing your 
likeness. Here is her photograph, too, which 
she bade me give you. It does not do her 
justice, however. She was a fair engaging 
girl, too good for this earth, about whom 
lingered not a shadow of evil.” 

Mechanically he took the photograph she 
banded him, hardly looking at it, hardly 
listening to the meritorious deeds she was 
rehearsing of her departed friend; his whole 
soul was going out to this unconventional 
girl, who had so nobly confessed her sin. 
He bent over her, eager to be reconciled to 
her. 

“ Marah, I retract my hasty words; none 
but the truly noble could do what you have 
done. Forgive, and let me claim my bride.” 

“No, Brown, it cannot be. You are 
sorry for me now, but would in the future 
regret allying yourseif to one who has for¬ 
ever forfeited your esteem. Go now, 
please.” 

He expostulated in vain, pleaded as a 
man whose lips were touched with fire, but 
ever came from her pale lips the one sad re¬ 
frain “ It cannot be,” He saw that further 
importuning was useless at present, and 
rose to go. 

As a white lily beuds its head thirstily 
seeking the dew, so she bent hers to receive 
the blessing be was invoking upon her. 

“ God forever keep you, my darling, and 
if the time ever arrives when you wiii be¬ 
come my wife, write the one word ‘ come,’ 
and though an ocean intervenes between 
us, I will come.” 

He gathered her to him, pressed kiss after 
kiss upon her unresisting lips, then released 
her and was gone. And Marah? She never 
moved, never stirred, but coid as snow, al¬ 
most as colorless, bereft of motion, kneit 
there for a long long time, while the wind 
moaned about the house, and the raindrops 
sounded a musical tintinnabulation on the 
window glasss. Then miumuring: “It is 
best so; if I should do as he wishes, as I 
wish, in the time to come he would have no 
respect for me; and then I—^I should die*. 
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as I believe I shall noTV,” she got up, and 
wearily groped her way to her room, where, 
In its privacy, she wrestled long and unsuc¬ 
cessfully with her sorrow. 

And the days passed on, till, when the 
summer solstice set in, in company with Mr. 
and Mrs. Monkton, who were at a loss to 
account for the change in the girl, once 
blooming as a Hebe, now pale as a religieme, 
Marah started for a quiet resort amongst 
the mountains, hoping the strong free air 
would bring back her strengtli and vivacity. 
The change was in a measure beneticial, the 
long walks in which she indulged did her 
good; but rarely a smile came to the lips of 
the girl, who became a favorite with the 
guests at the hotel, and whom the men 
dubbed the snow image, Frostlna, and the 
like, on account of her coldness and their 
inability to charm her. Lord Trelyan, cox¬ 
combical and shallow of pate, was infatu¬ 
ated, averring: 

“By gad I She was a jewel among women, 
and he—aw—meant to own her, if she did 
make one feel so uncomfortable and little 
in her presence.” And though he got re¬ 
buffs ofteuer than encouragement, he be¬ 
came her devoted shadow. 

One morning when the rumbling stage¬ 
coach gave up its inmates in front of the 
hotel, MaiAi beheld Brown Clyffe among 
the number. Had he followed her? or was 
he not aware of her whereabouts? In 
either case she was delighted that he was 
there. At the table-d’hote she found herself 
eis-a-vistohim. He inclined his head quiet¬ 
ly, hut said not a word. For once Marah 
was thankful of Lord Trelyan’s senseless 
talk. 

After dinner, while the band was discours¬ 
ing its most cheering strains, as Marah was 
sitting at the extreme end of the piazza, a 
statuesque being in her white dress, with a 
cluster of white violets at her throat. Brown 
Clyffe joined her. 

“ I heard, Marah, that you had come to 
this mountain resort to while away a few 
weeks, so I packed my valise and came, too, 
anxious to see you, hoping to convince you 
that I love you truly. Darling, will you 
trust me now?” 

“ I am glad you are here. Brown,” prof¬ 
fering him her hand, “ but I am strong in 
my determination not to become your wife.” 

He sighed, then dropped her hand. 

“ Is it true. Miss Hill, that you are re¬ 
ceiving llte attentions of that dandyish 


Lord Trelyan—that you are to become his 
wife?” 

“ It is not. The on dit is false, sir, as 
you know. I love but you.” 

“ And yet you will not marry me?” 

“ I cannot, sir, because of the indelicate 
step I took—which maddens me when I 
think of it.” 

She would have risen to her feet, but he 
put out his hand and detained her. 

“At least we cau be friends?” 

“ Impossible; I do not want your friend¬ 
ship. It is best that we should be to each 
other as strangers.” 

This time she rose and leaned over the 
railing, presumably to watch a body of 
pearl-gray clouds in the heavens, in reality, 
not to see the pleading in his eyes. He 
rose also and stood by her side. 

“ Marah?” 

“ Well, Mr. Clyffe?” 

“ Mark my words. Sooner or later, per¬ 
verse girl, you shall become Mrs, Clyffe. It 
is so written in the book of Fate, and you . 
cannot avert your destiny. You almost 
craze me with your stubbornness. Heavens I . 
how peerlessly beautiful you are. Shall we 
walk up and down the piazza?” 

Almost unconsciously she found herself 
promenading at his side. 

“ He is pure crystalline ice on the outside, > 
but there are volcanic elements within,” 
she thought. “ I am as plastic as wax in bis . 
bands. Nevertheless, I shall not marry , 
him if ‘ ’tis written in the book of Fate.’/ 1 
do wish be would go away.” 

But he did not go; had no intention of . 
leaving till the Monktons left. 

One warm morning Marah took her 
sketch-book, and waiting her opportunity 
slipped away unnoticed by the guests of the 
hotel. Up a steep path she toiled, through 
brush and over rocks, till she came to 
the place she sought-raheautiful spot called 
White Rocks, so named from a number of 
boulders of a whitish color strewed about, 
looking as if Titans had been indulging in 
a game of quoits. Upon oue of these boul¬ 
ders she seated herself, over which a tor- 
turingly shaped hemlock protruded its 
branches—mosses and lichens at her feet. 
She was taking a bird’s-eye view of a dis¬ 
tant clifi, when the noise of a loosened 
rock rolling down the slope attracted her 
attention. Another instant she had risen 
to her feet, pale with horror, a terrible fear 
grappliug at her heart. Below her, lying 
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ill the shade, his great head resting on his 
douhled-up muscular arm, a wide sombrero 
covering his face, was Brown Clyffe, asleep, 
and brandisiiing a club over the unconscious 
man, re^ady to strike, was a brigandish dark 
man of unkempt appearance—one of a band 
of plunderers infesting the neighboriiood. 
His object was to render insensible the 
sleeper, undoubtedly, to possess himself of 
the valuables On his person. Marah would 
have cried out, but iron fingers seemed 
tightening about her throat, preventing her 
from doing so. Then with an upward cry 
for help she sprang forward, caught the up¬ 
lifted arm of the ruffian just iu time to hin¬ 
der the club from striking the unconscious 
man, but receiving upon her own arm the 
blow, not In its full force, though, intended 
for another. The man veered about, malig¬ 
nant as a fiend from Hades, griping her by 
the throat—^his eyes full of a murderous re¬ 
solve. She gave a scream as his fingers 
were tightening their clutch about it—a 
scream which awoke Brown Ciyffe, causing 
him to start to his feet in alarm. He took 
in the whole proceedings at once, and felled 
the man to the ground with the weapon 
that was to have taken his life. 

“Are you hurt, Marah?’^ as she sank in 
a heap at his feet. “ For God’s sake, dar¬ 
ling, tell me, are you hurt?” 

Ho answer; no movement on her part; 
she lay os if life had indeed been taken 
from her. 

“Marahl Harahl” he cried in an agony 
of suspense; but still deaf to bis entreaties, 
his glances, she remained. 

A tiny rivulet hard by was winding its 


way slowly down the declivity, wetting 
with its spray the moss that grew on its 
edge; he hurried to it, and filling his hat 
with the water, dashed it in the face of the 
senseless girl. Slie unclosed her eyes, a 
faint moan coming from the white lips. 

“Thank God! you are .alive. Did the 
villain strike you?” 

“He struck me upon the arm with his 
club, ’Tis shattered—broken, I fear.” 

“And you received tlmt blow in my 
stead? O Marah, how could you?” assist¬ 
ing her to rise. 

“He might have murdered you—and 
then, Brown, O! I should not have cared 
to live,” 

At this he kissed the pallid lips passion*- 
ately. “ Darling, you will make me happy? 
You will not let the past interfere now?” 

“Hever again, Brown. But take meto 
the hotel at once, please; iny arm is grow¬ 
ing exceedingly troublesome.” 

“How selfish of me. Come, no non- 
sensel” And he lifted her in his arms and 
carried her down the hiii to the hotel, the 
foiled freebooter sending after them a glare- 
of hate. 

Harah’s arm was not broken, as feared, 
but for many days she had it in a sling. 
Brown Clyffe her constant companion, prov¬ 
ing as the days went by how much he loved 
her. In October, when the leaves began to- 
fall, they were married, and Maralx 'was 
never haunted by the blue eyes of the dead, 
but often in her dreams they smiled loving¬ 
ly upon her; and frequently they two, hus¬ 
band and wife, visit the spot where Esther 
is laid, and scatter flowers upon her grave* 
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MAEGARET GAIRLOCH’S BEAUTY. 

BT ESTITEB SEBBE EE^mETH. 


The herd o£ gay little ponies with their 
merry riders came flying out of the avenue 
gates, and sped down the road like a flock 
of low-flying bU’ds. “ "Whoa, Turk 1” said 
Fritz Bochart, on the brow of a hill, hold¬ 
ing his great black horse. He counted 
them—Tot, Fairy, Mouse, Penny and Spar¬ 
kle—Margaret Gairloch and her four little 
sisters. They rode every morning, and 
since he had discovered their practice he 
Invariably watched them from Mount Mer¬ 
ton start off. He did nut know them at all 
—not even the names of the ponies; ho had 
only learned that they were Doctor Gair- 
loch’s daughters, and very pretty little girls. 
He was jnst home from the war, camping 
on the plains and raiding upon bushwhack¬ 
ers, and this glimpse of feminine spirit and 
loveliness attracted him. He had singled 
out his favorite—the eldest, Margaret her¬ 
self—and sought for her first; but he never 
thought of making himself seen by her, or 
of attracting her attention in any way, 
though he had watched them so long that 
his great cavalry horse would prick up his 
ears at the unlocking of the gate, wait, at¬ 
tentive and stately, until the cavalcade had 
gone, and then wheel unhesitatingly about 
for home, evidently of perfect faith that the 
purpose of his journey was done. To the 
surprise of both horse and rider, this morn¬ 
ing they came galloping directly up the hill. 

All he had hitherto seen of the five girls 
had been the bloom and' fairness of their 
faces and the grace of their young figures. 
They all rode black horses and wore gray 
habits, but each one was very different 
from the other, and he never mistook one 
for either of her sisters. It was Margaret, 
light, stately, petite in the saddle, who came 
first, with the least of the little girls at her 
side, a child of nine years. 

“Look out for Penny’s heels, girls,’’ he 
heard her say, clear and ringingly; “he may 
get scared at the blasted trees, as he did last 
summer. Keep Mouse against his bit, Effie. 
Steady, now, and we'll leap the creek.’’ 

The fairy-like clattering of the tiny hoofs 
came swiftly up the stony hillside. As 
those lovely faces grew upon Fritz Bochart’s 
dght he forgot his first impulse to spur his 


horse aside from the road. With rapt eyes 
he sat motionless as a statue and gazed. On, 
on they came, laughing, blooming, fair and 
beautiful in then' airy flight; he never to his 
dying day forgot the sight. They passed 
him. As they went they tmued their heads 
to glance at him, and he was left half blinded 
by the flash of blue and gold. Little Effie’s 
azure eyes were perhaps the widest of any. 

“Why, Margaret, who was that?’’ she 
said. 

“ Well, I don’t know,’’ answered Marga¬ 
ret. “It might have been an equestrian 
statue for anything that 1 saw to the con¬ 
trary.” 

“ Whom could it have been, Mag?” cried 
Gloria, and Rose, and Miguou, whipping up 
to her side. 

Now Margaret knew very well who it was, 
but the clear-cut face held its own. 

“I c ann ot tell you, my dear sisters.” 

“Wasn’t he handsome?” cried Gloria, 
with temples like snow traced by blue lines, 
and her great summer blue eyes dancing 
with enthusiasm. 

“ He looked like a prince,” pronounced 
little Rose, with sweet-pea cheeks aglow. 

“ Such wonderful eyes 1” esciaimed Mig- 
non, tossing her baimer of gold hair from 
one dainty shoulder. 

The child Eifie looked at Margaret. 

“ Did you ever see him before, Mag?” 

“ Yes, my dear.” 

“ When?” 

“ Yesterday morning.” 

“Where?’’ 

“ Here.” 

“ Did you ever see him before that?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Where?” 

“Here. And here he has been every 
morning for the last three weeks. Mind 
your gait. Penny 1” 

Little Effie drew a long breath, 

“ Perhaps he is a statue,” she said. 

Margaret laughed. 

"Hardly one of stone, I think.” 

“Do you know his name, Mag?” asked 
Gloria. 

“ No. Penny, attend to your paces, and 
don’t trouble yourself about those stumps.” 
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It was not a ftHsehood. Uargaret did not 
know that the yonng man’s name was Bo- 
chart. But when he told her so, a little 
later, It did not surprise her. 

She sent the girls on to the top of the hill, 
and went into the woods to get a handful of 
mulberries. Wliy did ehe do that? Be¬ 
cause, though she hod her father’s Scotch 
name, she had her mother’s French tem¬ 
perament, and was a coquette. 

Fritz Bochart came riding swiftly into the 
mulberry woods. . Why did he do that? 
Because, though he had his father’s Ger¬ 
man name, he had also his heart, and was 
as simple as a child, wherever women are 
concerned. 

“Ton dropped your whip,” he said. 

“ Thank you,” coolly, taking it. 

She was dismounted. She had done so 
before he spoke. 

“ Let me help you to get the berries,” he 
said. “ Tou need not be.afraid,” he added. 
“I am Fritz Bochart. Youknowmymother, 
I think.” 

“I have seen her. Tes, Ihave spoken 
with her.” 

“And I have seen you ride.” 

“Well?” 

“ I love you.” 

He was looking at her, utterly rapt in 
her face. She curled her red mouth. 

"Because I have thick hair and my nose 
is straight. Nevertheless, may I ask you to 
put me on my horse?” 

The next moment his band was smarting 
from contact with her little boot, and Fenny 
was galloping merrily up the hill. 

“Gloria, are you dressed? Come down 
with me.” 

Hargaret stood at the door of her father’s 
drawing-room to receive her guests, and 
Gloria was not far distant. Bach guest 
looked from one to the other, bewildered as 
to which was most beautiful. But Fritz 
Bochart knew instantly. Purple eyes “drew 
beauty’s prize ” from violet. Chestnut 
braids had richer shades than golden curls. 
Black velvet was more magnificent than 
azure silk. 

“ Will you give me the first waltz?” he 
asked, true to his nationality. 

“ If you cannot find a better partner.” 

In an hour he was at her side, waiting 
eagerly for her attention. 

“ In a moment,” she smiled, passing him 
with a bevy of gentlemen, even though the 


music had struck up. He waited patiently. 

He had lost sight of her in the crowd, 
when she touched his shoulder with her fan. 

“lam ready.” 

They turned into the measure. It swept 
them twice across the long room; the subtle 
intoxication of the waltz, like that of no 
other, was thrilling Bochart’s very heart, 
when out of his arms his partner was tom 
as by a thunderbolt. He paused dizzily. A. 
mass of velvet drapery and a broken chan¬ 
delier lay at his feet, and from them the 
smoke and scent of fire rose. He was be¬ 
wildered, and could not understand that 
Margaret Gairloch, cmshed beneath the fall 
of the heavy chandelier, was fatally burned 
and crippled for life. The white skin had 
gleamed for the last time; the rosy bloom 
had fled forever; never again would the 
silken lashes hide the beautiful eyes; never 
more would the supple left arm guide little 
Penny over hill and dale. Margaret Gair- 
loch’s beauty was gone forever. 

He did not see her again till summer had 
gone. He met her driving slowly through 
the lanes one calm day in the fail. Once or 
twice he had been told of her appearance, 
heavily veiled. Now her veil was cast aside, 
and she would never he beautiful any more. 
There was no denying it. He looked at her, 
trying to keep the tears out of his eyes. 
She met bis gaze and smiled. He took her 
hand. 

“ I am very glad to see you.” 

“Are you?” she asked; “ and all my thick 
hair gone?” 

0, how sad and sweet her eyes had grown 
in that long six weeks lying in her lonely 
chamber 1 

“It was so pretty, you know,” she sidd, 
simply. 

“ I know very well, Margaret.” 

“Tou remember the heavy braids I used 
to fasten up with roses?” 

“Tes.” 

“And the mass of curls pushed behind 
my ears?” 

“Tes.” 

“And the little tendril ringlets about my 
temples?” 

“Ido.” 

“Are you sorry it is gone?” 

“No. Are you?” 

“No.” 

He stood with one foot on the edge of the 
low-hung carriage, and holding both her 
hands in one of bis upon his knee. 
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See how my wrist is nusshapen/’ she 
said. 

“Poor little wrist I” he answered. 

For a moment she looked at him steadily. 
Her lip quivered—she hid her face for a 
moment. 

“There,” she said, looking up bravely. 
“I thought I had done crying, but the sight 
of you brought it all back again. The old 
pride that I hu^ed so—I feel its loss like a 
limb that has been buried.” 

“And yet you would not let me love you 
for your beauty. Did you love it?” 

“ Yes; and now I have my reward.” 

She passed her thin hand over her face, 
knew it would fail me sometime. 
Ijong ago, when I was a child, I had a 
dream, and I always have known since that 
it would fail me. 1 thought I was used to 
its loss, and here see my poor scarred face. 
But what one has loved for twenty years 
one cannot cease to regret in two months.” 

“You are grieved, then?” 


“ No, I am glad it has gone; it must have 
gone sometime. And now good«by to you. 
I must be going.” 

She lifted the rein, but he caught at it. 

“Not good-by to me, Margaret, darling. 
I thought I loved you for your beauty, but 
it was not so. My heart never before held 
for you the tenderness that it holds to-day. 
Margaret, look at me. Will you not trust 
me? Can I make you happy?” 

Deadly pale, she struggled with herself. 

“Don’t^on*t talk to me like this,” she 
said. “ You must not. I was just growing 
secure in myself. DouH break down the 
strength I have so toilfully built up in 
many weeks by a few impulsive words. 
Fritz, you pity me.” 

“I love you.” 

“ Dare I trust you?” 

“You may.” 

He drew her down to his lips, and she 
was answered; foe blood is thicker than 
water, and love leads as high as heaven. 
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MARIAN IjESIjIE’S HUSBAND: 

—OR,— 

A WORM Iir THE BUB. 

BY MISS CAMILLA 'WILLIAN*. 


CHAPTER I. 

“■When the morning, half in shadow, * 

Ran along the hill and meadow, 

And with milk-white fingers parted 
Crimson roses, golden-hearted, 

Opening over ruins hoary 
Every purple moruing-glory, 

And outshaking from the hushes 
Singing larks and pleasant tlirushes— 
That’s tlie time our little baby, 

Strayed from Paradise it may be, 

Came.’' 

At the last tinkle of the breakfast-bell 
James Hazeltine opened her chamber 
door and slowly descended the stairs. The 
lady was about forty years of age, and had 
one of those sweet serious faces which are 
sure indications of sweetness and serenity 
of mind. The light hair was banded smooth- 
ly’hack under a half-square of fine thread 
lace, and her large and somewhat fleshy fig¬ 
ure was toned down by the dove-color of 
her morning-dress. A bow of rose-pink 
ribbon at the throat finished a toilet as soft 
and harmonious as the wearer. 

Stepping from the last stair, the lady 
crossed the wide entry to the open door and 
looked out. The first thing she saw was 
her husband standing erect with his hands 
behind his back, and watching the gardener 
gather ripe currants into a biishel basket, 
giving orders for the day while he watched. 
Hooking beyond and above the garden, the 
lady saw a morning sky of silver and blue; 
leaning against that, a rim of spruce and 
pine woods belting the horizon; nearer still, 
a town built in white rows of houses on two 
hills that dipped to a river on whose bank 
the Hazeltines’ house stood. Then the 
pleasant gray eyes came back to the garden, 
and Mrs. Hazeltine spoke in that gentle 
voice which you would espect to hear from 
her: 

“Mr. Hazeltine, breakfast is ready.” 

Mr. Hazeltine, an alert wiry man several 
years his wife’s senior, looked up with a 


quick motion that seemed as though it 
might snap his head off but did not, and, 
without making any reply, he immediately 
obeyed the summons. 

The two entered the handsome breakfast- 
room together and took their seats at the 
table. It was a pleasant domestic picture. 
The morning sun poured in at the windows 
of the room, drawing fragrance from the 
luxuriant and well kept plants that filled 
the stands, and delighting a pair of cana¬ 
ries whose gilded cage hung half veiled in 
the full lace curtains. In another cage in 
one corner of the room a large parrot swung 
sulkily, and bent and turned his gorgeous 
neck, seeming to be taking a critical and 
rather contemptuous survey of the two per¬ 
sons at the table. Presently it broke the 
silence with a harsh discordant laugh, and 
screamed out, “Pretty nice old folkst 
Where’s the children?” 

Mrs. Hazeltine blushed; she alwaya 
blushed when Poll made this impudent 
speech, which had been learned from no¬ 
body knew whom. And Mr. Hazeltine half 
laughed and half frowned, and repeated his 
usual comment on such occasions: 

“I can’t imagine who the deuce taught 
Poll to say that.” 

For in the Hazeltine mansion were no 
children, s 

If Mrs. Hazeltine intended to make any 
response, she had no chance, for there arose 
at this instant such a hubbub from the or¬ 
dinarily quiet kitchen regions as entirely 
drove everything else from her mind. 

“O lud-a-massyl Come right here, 
Thomas! Come in and show Miss Hazel¬ 
tine. 0, if I ever! Well, if this doesn’t 
beat alll” 

And at this crisis in the chorus of excla¬ 
mations a tall, angular Yankee servant- 
woman appeared in the door, her face 
flushed crimson with excitement, her eyes 
and mouth open, and her hands upraised. 
In her wake followed the stableman, his 
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countenance showing a straggle between a 
like excitement and a sense of the import¬ 
ance of his present position. And, care- 
folly held on the man’s outstretched hands, 
lay a rosy smiling infant, but a few days 
old, apparently. 

The couple rose from the table in silent 
astonishment at this apparition, and the 
domestics had the satisfaction of an undis¬ 
turbed use of their tongues. 

“Thomas found it, mam, if you ever 
heard of such a thing! A baby in the hay, 
curled up like a bird in a nest; and. I’m 
sure, as nice a baby as a body need see. 
And to think who could have left him 
there, poor little Wretch! See the dimples 
in his shoulders, and in his blessed little 
elbows, mam, and in his knuckles, when 
you can get his hand open. He shuts his 
fists well, bless him! Look at them rings 
of hair, equal to a baby a year old, And 
his nose isn’t a bit snub.’’ 

"I found ’im in the hay, sir, jist beyant 
the harness-room, sir,’’ Thomas struck in. 
“I wintup to feed the boss, sir, and was 
Jist pitchin’ down a wisp o’ hay, an’ I heard 
a little cooin’ like, an’ I said to meself ‘it’s 
the pigeons is got in,’ sir; an’ I looked 
round to see the pigeons, sir, an’ what did 
I see but this little spalpeen, sir, layin’ 
there in the hay for all ^e world like Moses 
in the bulrushes? An’ I wint, sir, an’ took 
’im up, sir —" 

“Hold your toi^e!’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Hazeltine, recovering his speech. “ That 
is enough f Have you any idea who pat tho 
child in my stable? Have you any idea 
whom he belongs to?” 

“Is it hold me tongue, or spake, you 
want me to?” asked Thomas, in an injured 
tone. 

“‘Spake!’” sMd the master, laughing. 

“ I Imow no more than the man in the 
moon, sir. I’m thinkin’ it must belong to 
some furriner goln through the town.” 

“Ho idea in life!” broke in Nancy again.' 
“It must belong to somebody posing 
through the town. It don’t look the least 
bit like anybody I ever saw, and I haven’t 
heard a whisper that anybody was likely— 
that is, that-rl mean I haven’t—” And 
Nancy fioundered in inextricable confusion. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Hazeltine had taken the 
child in her arms, and, seating herself with 
it, was examining its pretty face, its rings 
of brown hair, and trying to coax a smile 
from it. When Nancy had subsided into a 


blushing silence, the lady looked up into 
her husband’s face with a glance of eager 
Inquiry. He hesitated, rubbed the side of 
his nose, then said: 

“ There’s no knowing who it belongs to. 
Somebody might turn up and claim it by- 
and-by." 

“O, nobody’ll ever come after a child 
that they’ve deserted that way,” cried Nan¬ 
cy, recoreriug. “If you don’t keep it, Miss 
Hazeltine, I will.” 

“You, Nancy!” said her mistress. 
“ IVluit nonsense!” 

“I shall do it, mam!” Nancy answered, 
loftily. “ Such a child as that shan’t go a 
beggin’.” 

It was impossible to think of breakfast 
after such a chance. To be sure, Mr. Ha¬ 
zeltine assumed an air of sublime mascu¬ 
line indifference, but his wife observed that 
he stayed about the room and the house a 
full hour longer than usual; and when, at 
length, he felt himself obliged to go about 
his business, he condescended to give the 
little one an awkward chuck under the 
chin with his finger, and to put on a regu¬ 
lar coaxing smile to allure a smile in return. 

“ We may as well let the little fellow stay 
now till we see what turns up,” he said, 
with affected indifference. "Ten to one 
somebody will be after him before the day 
is over. But you’d better not let any one 
have him till I come home.” 

Now Mrs. Hazeltine knew just as well as 
though he had said it, that her husband 
meant to keep the child, that he would tor¬ 
ment himself all day lest somebody should 
come after it, and that if any one did come, 
he would try all his powers of argument, 
persuasion and bribery to induce them to 
give the child up. And in her own heart 
Mrs. Hazeltine was no less willing; for sho 
had warmed toward the helpless little thing 
from the first moment she felt its soft vel¬ 
vety hand, and heard its happy contented 
cooing. 

In her earlier married life she had felt 
little need of children; but as youth faded, 
and age began to send warnings of its ap¬ 
proach, she shrank from the prospect of 
having no one of her own to cheer her de¬ 
clining years, no young life which should 
spring at her side and seem to renew her 
own youth, no one to whom they could 
leave their wealth and their name. 

Well, days passed, and weeks, and noth¬ 
ing could be learned of the foundling, no 
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clue to Ills parentage, no trace of the person 
cr persons Tyho left him. When every 
effort bad been exhausted, the Hazeltines 
formally adopted him as their own son, 
naming him Francis, and it was understood 
among their friends that henceforth no al¬ 
lusion was to he made to his mysterious 
birth. 

Mothers of families laughed indulgently 
at Mrs. Hazeltine as she hung over the cra¬ 
dle day after day, watching the child’s 
abortive three-cornered smiles, and persist¬ 
ing in finding sense in its unintelligible 
cooiugs. 

“See him, father!’’ she would cry at 
some absurd little baby feat; and Mr. Ha- 
aeltine would drop the unread paper, or 
turn from w'riting to watch the child with 
admiring delight. 

Surely there never was another baby like 
tbeirs, and never would be, in their opin¬ 
ion. It is surprising what a wonderful 
affair even a commonplace baby gets to be 
to those who own it, and this was not a 
commonplace baby, but a little infant Bac¬ 
chus. Fresh, stout and ruddy, the child 
was, with lustrous brown eyes, and brown 
hair that curled like vine-tendrils. Dimples 
lurked in knuckles, elbows, shoulders, chin, 
everywhere, in short, that a dimple could 
possibly find lodgement; his eyelashes, 
carefully clipped by his new mother, grew 
of amaxiug length, and he had the auto¬ 
cratic airs of a young monarch. 

Nothing could exceed the zeal and tri¬ 
umph of Nancy In this state of things. She 
would steal from her washtub to bend over 
the lace-draperled cradle where the young 
idol slept, or rise from needful rest after a 
hard day’s work, to tote him about In her 
arms when he chose that she should do so. 
-Ordinarily prim and snappish to a degree 
that might frighten little ones away. Master 
Francis could, unrebuked, tear her hair 
down, muss her collar, upset her work- 
basket, or pull over pitchers of milk on her 
clean floor. He was a company child, hers 
as much as theirs, and woe to the one who 
looked even askance on him with tm evil 
eye. 

And so we leave the child to blossom out 
like a rose in such sunshine, receiving and 
giving joy, the happy tyrant of happy 
subjects. 


CHAPTER n. 

“ lyelcome her, all things youthful and sweet; 

Scatter the blossoms under her feetl’’ 

Neably half a mile from the Hazeltines, 
at the opposite extremity of the village, was 
a large, square, old-fashioned mansion 
whore had lived the Leslies time out of 
mind. A Mr. Leslie had lived in an old, 
old house on the same site, and the present 
mansion. Itself old, bad been built by his 
son, and was now owned and occupied by 
that son’s granddaughter. Agatha Leslie, 
the only child and sola heir of her father, 
had married a relative of the same name, 
and, as it turned out, had married unfor¬ 
tunately. Albert Leslie, a peuniiess spend¬ 
thrift, had wooed, her from mercenary mo¬ 
tives alone, leaving for that purpose a girl 
who loved him devotedly, and whom he 
loved as well as it was possible for him to 
love. The girl broke her heart for him, but 
did not die. She was resetved for worse. 
She married soon after In obedience to his 
wish, and at the end of the flrst year was a 
■widow with one child, a young son. Glos- 
sip said that Mrs. Leslie had good reason 
for her jealousy of the fond and pretty 
widow, who could not bring herself to en¬ 
tirely discourage the attentions of her for¬ 
mer lover, even when the world looked on 
with a suspicious eye. 

Such things did not add to Mrs. LesUe’s 
happiness nor to her amiability, for she was 
not a woman to tamely submit to wrong or 
Insult, or to countenance vice from a mis¬ 
taken and most pernicious notion of Chris¬ 
tian patience. When she knew that her 
money often went to buy presents for her 
rival, she did not believe that wifely duty 
or true charity required her to be silent; 
and when her husband came home to her 
tipsy, as he often did, she did not receive 
him with a kiss. When, having led her 
eighteen miserable years, he died, if she 
'wept at all, it was that she should find his 
death a relief, dreary weeping that she was 
denied not only happiness, but a tender sor¬ 
row which could find comfort in the future. 
For Mrs. Leslie did not desire to meet her 
husband again, even in heaven. 

But, at the time we speak of, Mr. Leslie 
was yet living, and for a few months after. 

There were but three children, the young¬ 
est a poor little cripple, the second an idiot, 
both telling but too plainly what their 
mother’s life had been; but the eldest was 
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fhe pride, and tbe one consolation of the 
mothet’s heart. 

Marian Leslie was a girl of whom any 
mother might he proud—bright, beautiful, 
talented, and with a character of her own. 
She had not seen her mother’s misery and 
her father’s unworthiness for so many years, 
without learning that life has thorns, as 
well as flowers, and without learning, too, 
to wear a smiling face often when her heart 
was sorest. 

Fortunately, Mrs. Leslie was not a weak 
woman, and her high spirit saved the daugh¬ 
ter many a pang which she would have suf¬ 
fered had she seen her mother cast down. 

Mrs. Leslie had wealthy relatives in the 
metropolis, and at the time the Hazeltines 
found and adopted their young heir, Marian 
Leslie was away from home visiting one of 
them. She remained with them during the 
summer, travelling to mountains, lakes and 
falls, then, when winter came, settled her¬ 
self for a gay season in town. She had 
written oSerlng to come home, fearing that 
her mother might be lonely; but Mrs. Les¬ 
lie knew too well the advantage of the girl’s 
present position to allow such a sacriflce. 

Before the winter was over she had proof 
of the wisdom of her plan for her daughter’s 
settlement. First came letters from her 
cousin’s wife, detailing Marian’s triumphs 
in society, then mention of a very desirable 
match which seemed to be awaiting her ac¬ 
ceptance, and lastly, the triumphant an¬ 
nouncement that Mr Edward Philips had 
proposed for Marian’s hand. To be sure, 
fhe letter added, Marian did not seem to 
appreciate the honor as she might, and was 
very cool and capricious with the gentleman, 
and even intimated to her friends her inten¬ 
tion to refuse him, when the time he had 
given her to think the matter over should 
have expired. But they had no doubt it 
was mere girlish arrogance, and that every¬ 
thing would end according to their hopes, 
since it was very evident that, aside from 
the lure of his worldly position, Marian was 
really pleased with the gentleman. 

In the midst of these Interests, Marian 
received a hasty summons home. Her 
father was dangerously ill, and could scarce¬ 
ly recover. 

“My poor childP’ exclaimed her lover, 
when she told him the hews, with tears 
streaming over her pale cheeks. “Tou 
must allow me to go with yon. I cannot 
suffer you to go alone, or without me. Tell 


me that I may take this journey with yon, 
and comfort and take care of you.” 

“ O no 1” she said, hastily, “ I cannot let 
you go now. Cousin Margaret is going with 
me, and if my father is worse. Cousin Hen¬ 
ry will follow us. I thank yon, but it would 
not be best yon should go now.” 

Indeed, the gentleman perceived instant¬ 
ly that it was scarcely the time to present 
himself to Marian’s family, and he could 
not be hurt by her hasty denial when he 
felt her lean wearily against his arm, feit 
that she clung to him in her sorrow. Sure¬ 
ly this looked like love. 

“Ton will write' to mo, darling?” he 
asked, tenderly smoothing the curls that 
clustered about her fair forehead. 

“Yes,” sighed Marian, pressing her cheek 
against his breast. 

“And after a iittle while yon will let me 
follow you?” 

“Yes,” sighed Marian again; then. In¬ 
stantly comprehending how much her prom¬ 
ise implied, a painful blush poured over her 
face, and half withdrew from him, stammer¬ 
ing, “I do not know, that is, I must ask 
my mother. I can promise nothing.” 

“ Wouid you iike to see me again if your 
mother were willing?” he asked, gravely,, 
his sudden hope chilled as suddenly. 

Marian raised her eyes to his face, and 
her breast heaved with a long weary moan- 
Those iustrons dark eyes did not droop un¬ 
der the steady gaze of his blue ones, seemed, 
indeed, scarcely aware of it. 'While her eyes 
dwelt on the pale and noble face that bent 
over her, her thoughts seemed to look far 
beyond it, to past or future, iooking steadi¬ 
ly in the face dark experiences or darker 
anticipations. Perhaps the girl remem¬ 
bered her mother’s bitter disappointment in 
life, and, her own father having been false, 
doubted if any other man could be true. 
Perhaps she was asking herself if .this man 
on whose breast she leaned, whose eyes and 
lips spoke love, woifld ever turn in scorn 
and hatred from her. It may be that she 
wondered if she herself could love him as 
he required, or if he would not shrink from 
connection with a girl whose father had had 
such a bad name. Probably It was some 
thought of her father’s worthlessness that 
made her color change, and herself draw 
back again from the arm that held her. 

“ You cannot say that you care ever to- 
see me again?” he exclaimed. “0 Marian P’ 

“I can say iti” she cried, seeming to 
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rouse herself from a trance. “I cannot 
think of never seeing you again I” 

Thrilled with delight by her sudden ardor, 
he clasped her clinging form in bis arms. 
And thus “ Cousin Margaret,” entering the 
room imexpectedly, found them. 

“This poor child 1” she said, making the 
best of her intrusion, having too much deli¬ 
cacy to intimate that anything extraordi¬ 
nary had happened, or that she considered 
herself de irop. “ We are to start early in 
the morning. I hope that the danger may 
have been exaggerated, but we ought not to 
delay.” 

“ I have been proposing myself for com¬ 
pany,” Mr. Philips said, still holding 
Marian’s hand, while he took a seat beside 
her. “But Marian convinced me at once 
that I had better not go now. I hope, 
though, that I may he allowed to go the 
first stage and see you change cars, since 
you are to have no gentleman.” 

“ Certainly 1” Mrs. Allyu said, highly 
gratified at the state of. affairs. “As you 
say, under the circumstances, it would be 
pleasanter for you to make Cousin Agatha’s 
acquaintauce at some other time. In sick¬ 
ness there is always distress and confusion 
in a house, and we would all rather your 
first impression should be pleasant.” 

Marian sat between them scarcely seem¬ 
ing aware of what they said, her hand rest¬ 
ing in that of her lover, and her eyes still 
with that far-away look. While they spoke, 
her father might be dying. She looked on 
all the present as a dream, and tried to im¬ 
agine what was transpiring in her home. 
With all his faults, the sick man was her 
father, and had ever showed her the fond¬ 
ness which he denied his wife. Besides, 
there is sometimes a keener pang in parting 
from an unworthy friend, than in parting 
from one on whose grave we can lay, along 
with our sorrow, the tribute of our love and 
respect. It is a consolation to be able to 
praise our dead, and misery to be obliged 
to blush for them. 

The next morning the two started on 
their journey, accompanied the first half of 
the way by Edward Philips. Marian said 
hut little to him, and scarcely noticed him 
till they were about to part, then she dung 
to his hand with sudden passion, and leaned 
from the window looking back as long as 
she could see him where he stood on the 
platform, till the cars were out of sight. 
His strength and his tenderness were such 


a support, that it seemed to her she could 
not stand without them. ^ 

“Ifever mind!” said her cousin, intend¬ 
ing to comfort, “ He can come as soon as 
your father is better, as I hope he soon will 
be.” 

Marian, who had quite forgotten that she 
was not alone, quickly dried her tears and 
steadied her mouth. She was not wont 
to betray her feelings, and least of all would 
she desire to do so before her worldly-mind¬ 
ed cousin. 

Mrs. Allyn’s hope that Mr. Leslie might 
soon get better was not realized. He grew 
worse instead, and died in a few days after 
his daughter’s return. 

Even in this trying hour the family were 
destined to a new and less hearable trial. 
Mrs. Wisnor, Mr. Leslie’s early love, having 
been kept from him during his illness, 
forced her way to him after his death, and 
fairly startled them by her display of fran¬ 
tic grief. It needed the haughty and cold 
determination of Mrs. AJlyn to rout her. 

“He was mine, and he is mine!” she 
eried, throwing herself upon the lifeless 
body. 

“lam quite aware that you are reputed 
to have a claim on my cousin,” said Mrs. 
AJlyn, sneerlngly. “ But this house is Mrs. 
Leslie’s, and unless you leave it instantly, 
the servants will be called to put you out. 
My family are not in the habit of receiving 
such guests.” 

“ When the funeral was over, Mrs. Aliya 
broached the subject of Marian’s supposed 
engagement, and announced her conviction 
that it would be highly proper to allow Mr. 
Philips to visit them immediately. The 
girl needed cheering up, and Cousin Agatha 
would herself he better for some new in¬ 
terest. 

Mrs. Leslie sat and listened in silence to 
her cousin’s long and complacent exposition 
of affairs, and while she does so, we may 
look at her. 

Marian’s mother was physically but a 
larger and older model of Marian herself. 
The tall and somewhat grandly developed 
form showed what the girl’s slight figure 
might become; the large dark eyes and wav¬ 
ing brown hair were Marian’s own. But 
into the mother’s locks threads of silver 
were creeping, and the eyes were, perhaps, 
something harder. Moreover, where Mari- 
aii’s face was a lovely oval, and full of rich 
bright color when the girl was in health, 
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mental and bodily, Hrs. Leslie’s face was 
thid and perfectly white, and still further 
unlike from a stem look, almost amounting 
to a frown, on the brows. Marian’s smile, 
too, sprang bright and sudden, even under 
her tears, and lingered for minutes, some¬ 
times, fading slowly, like the bow from the 
clouds; but her mother’s smile was more 
pitiful than tears, and broke ofi suddenly at 
some sharp thought always at hand to blight 
any momeutary pleasure, Marian’s man¬ 
ners, too, were fitful and impulsive, her 
mother’s cold and stately. 

“ So you see,” concluded Mrs. Allyn, “it 
is as well to permit him to come at once.” 

“ Describe to me this man’s character,” 
said Mrs, Leslie, in a cold sententious 
manner. 

Cousin Margaret shrugged her shoulders. 
“ I have been telling you, Agatha. He is 
considered highly honorable, and indeed, a 
pattern of morality. His notions are, if 
.anything, too strict in these careless days. 
He is a gentleman in mind as well as in per¬ 
son, and very well educated. Of course, 
one would expect that. You know the 
Philips are one of our best families. He is 
.generous and indulgent towards those he 
loves, who are, I confess, not legion; for he 
is somewhat fastidious in his tastes. He 
will make the bestliusband in the world for 
Marian, for he adores her. He had got to 
be a little skeptical about women, I fancy. 
Our city girls are so bold, you know. But 
Marian’s Innocent freshness captivated him 
at once. It was a study to see him watch 
her flickering color—^Marian has the most 
enchanting blush—and that solemn, trance¬ 
like look she sometimes puts on, like the 
deep earnest gaze of an infant, when you 
wonder what it is thinking of.” 

“He is wealthy, and would have no rela¬ 
tives to peer and order about Marian’s 
house?” asked the mother, her face perfects 
ly immovable during this glowing account. 

“His relatives are not the persons to peer, 
and he has himself told me that he thought 
a husband and wife were unwise to take 
even near relatives into their family. He is 
wealthy, too, enough to live in handsome 
style on the interest of his money. His 
house is a fine large one, a little old-fash¬ 
ioned, but all the more aristocratic on that 
account. It is quite different from the lath- 
and-plaster palaces which are springing up 
like mushrooms, and are inhabited by peo¬ 
ple whose names were not known out of 


their own low circles ten years ago. There 
is beautiful old china in that house, and 
there are some fine paintings and carvings, 
and the furniture is such as you do not find 
in the market now—solid oak, mahogany, 
and rosewood, all grown black with age, 
and as bright as a mirror, though there is 
not a particle of varnish on it Some of it 
is carved to a perfect lacework, and cush¬ 
ioned with rich old tapestry wrought by 
some grandmother Philips long sinee dead. 
O, you would be delighted with the house, 
Agatha.” 

“ Tell me how he looks,” was the next 
question of the cool inquisitor, 

“ They would make the handsomest cou¬ 
ple in the world!” said the cousin. “Mr. 
Philips is tali, not stout, but robust enough 
to have a stately air, and is fair. I like one 
to be fair if the other is dark. He is hand¬ 
some, too, with regular well-shaped feat¬ 
ures, and a true patrician mouth. You 
might say that he looks a trifle too proud, if 
that can be, but once see him smile on Mari¬ 
an, and you would be satisfied.” 

Mrs. Leslie thought a while, then said, 
quietly, “When you write, you may say 
that I would be happy to see him.” 

At the end of a week, Mr. Edward Philips 
stepped from a carriage and opened the gate 
in front of Mrs. Leslie’s house, and the next 
instant saw two ladies in black standing in 
the door, even coming down the steps to 
welcome him. One was Mrs. Allyn, and 
the other his beautiful Marian, her cheeks 
glowing rose-red, and a welcoming smile 
parting her lips. 

“You are glad to see me?” he asked, 
eagerly, taking her extended hand. 

“Yesl” she said, simply, but with such 
heartiness that there was no need of more, 

Mrs. Leslie sat in her parlor waiting for 
her visitor, her face paler than ever, if pos¬ 
sible. And yet, when she heard his step 
approach, a burning blush swept her face, 
and the hands folded in her lap trembled. 
She controlled herself again before he ap¬ 
peared, and rose to meet him in her own 
stately fashion, when Marian blushingly 
presented him. 

One swift searching look, then she 
dropped her eyes as she welcomed him, and 
her brow slightly contracted as though with 
pain. It may be that she felt a momentary 
jealousy of, this man who was to take her 
only daughter away from her, or perhaps, 
she contrasted her own dark fate with the 
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brilliant prospects of Marian. Certainly no 
one conld look at this man and believe that 
he was capable of ruining a woman’s happi¬ 
ness, or wooing where he did not love. 

There was no denying him. Before he 
had been in the house a week, every obsta¬ 
cle had been set aside, and Marian bad 
named the wedding-day for the first of June, 
it being then March. I say Marian had 
named it, but it had really been Mrs. Leslie, 
Marian utterly refusing to decide anything 
by herself. 

Then Mr. Philips went joyfully home to 
make what preparations he found necessary, 
and Mrs. Allyn accompanied him, in a gen¬ 
tle fever about Marian’s dress. For al¬ 
though Marian was in black, still, black for 
a bride admitted of many variations, the 
lady concluded, and since the color was 
monotonous, there was all the more need 
that the material and make should be par¬ 
ticularly elegant. 

“Your mother will miss you,” Mrs. 
Hazeltine said, when Marian made her first 
visit to that lady. 

“Yes,” the girl answered, sadly. “I 
really wished to stay at home till fall, but 
she would not let me. I fancy she thought 
she could get along better without me in the 
summer. Then in the fall she can visit 
me.” 

“ You will be married in church?” was 
the next remark. 

“Yes, we have decided so. You know 
we could not make a wedding so soon after 
father’s death. Besides, by being married 
in church and starting directly, we escape a 
good deal of parade and ceremony, I ac¬ 
knowledge I dread congratulationsand good 
wishes. They always make me feel like 
crying.” 

“ But you will have to be married in your 
travelling-dress,” said Mrs. Hazeltine, re¬ 
gretfully. 

“ Yes, I prefer that.” 

“ O Marian, I shall go and scold your 
mother for consenting to that!” exclaimed 
her friend. “ You would be such a lovely 
bride! I think young girls should always 
be married in white and a veil. It wouldn’t 
be so bad, even, if it were winter; but June! 
“You would look like a June rose, dear!” 
said the lady, with whom Marian was a 
favorite. 

“I couldn’t! I couldn’t!” mnrmnredthe 
girl, bending over the babe which she was 
holding in her lap, “A decked-out bride 


gets stared at so. It is as though they make 
a show of themselves; isn’t it, Prancy?” 
patting the boy’s dimpled cheeks with her 
white fingers. 

The child laughed and caught at the slen¬ 
der fingers with his chubby ones. 

“Baby knows,” said Marian, kissing him 
till her heavy brown curls overflowed his 
face and head, and hid them both in a fra¬ 
grant and shining veil. 

“O naughty Frank!” cried Mrs. Hazel- 
tine, as the child grasped with strong un¬ 
scrupulous hands that floating wealth of 
tresses; and, laughingly extricating him, 
she took him into her own arms. 

Marian gave him up without ado, fond as 
she had grown to be of him. She was too 
much engrossed in her own affairs to think 
of him, or of anything else much. 


CHAPTER in. 

" Min n, all mine! and for love, not duty. 

Duty, ^e servant, holds the keys, 

But love, the master, walks in and out 
Of his goodly chambers with song and shout; 
Just as he please, just as he please!” 

It was evening, and Mrs. Leslie was alone 
in her own chamber. She had herself 
packed all Marian’s trunks, had carefully 
laid out the elegant travelling suit which, 
was also to be the bridal dress; andhad had 
a long chat with Cousin Henry’s wife and 
daughter in their own room. Marian was 
down stairs with her lover, and the others 
had concluded to go to bed without bidding 
them good-night, feeling pretty sure that 
they might hope for pardon for the omission. 

The mother did not undress, but sat pale 
and silent before her dressing-table, think¬ 
ing or waiting. Presently she heard the 
street door open, and knew that the two 
were saying their lingering good-night on 
the steps. Then the door was softly closed, 
and, after a moment, Marian’s light step 
came up the stairs. The mother listened to 
it with a face that contracted with pain. It 
was the last time that step would, come up 
the stairs for many a day, perhaps forever, j 
“Poor little child!” murmured the moth¬ 
er, with bitter anguish. “ She is but a child, 
scarcely seventeen years old. May her life 
be happier than mine has been!” 

The door softly opened, and Marian stood 
in it pale and trembling. 

“■What is the matter?” asked her motheTf 
in a startled tone. 
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"STothlng,: mother,” the girl ansiyered, 
closing the door after her. Then she came 

• and stood before her mother, mute, but with 
tears raining over her cheeks, and clasped 
hands raised In entreaty. 

» Marian 1” exclaimed Mrs. I,esUe, in a 
tone of angry command. , 

“ Mother, it is not too late 1” whispered 
the girl. “ Shall I marry him?” 

“It is too latel” was the vehement an¬ 
swer—“ too late for anything but to kUl me. 
To retreat now would be disgrace.” 

One long look they gave each other, then 
Marian took a step, and fell into her moth¬ 
er's arms. She was held there in a brief 
straining embrace, then put away. 

“Glo to bed now, child, and try to sleep, 

• and don’t let there be any talk of partings 
and good-bys. It will be hard enough for 
me to lose you without being obliged to talk 
It over. Don’t say good-by to-morrow, 
either. I couldn’t bear it.” 

“Mother, mayn’t I stay with you to¬ 
night?” whispered Marian. 

The mother hesitated a moment, then 
said, “ I think it best not, dear. We should 
only disturb each other. Good-night 1” 

Marian kissed her mother again, and, with 
a sigh, went obediently away to her own 
room, while the mother was left to hear her 
agony, alone and uztseen. 

If Marian expected to have a private mar¬ 
riage, she was greatly disappointed, for her 
arrangements had become public by some 
means, as such things always do; and in¬ 
stead of the dozen of friends who were to 
meet them at the church, they found the 
building crowded, and It was with some 
difficulty that the dozen invited were able 
to get in. 

Of course the bride was lovely in spite of 
her unbridaWike suit of lavender and black, 
and though she was far enou^ from being 
the pure rose Mrs. Hazeltine had proph¬ 
esied; on the contrary, she was more like 
a lily, pale and heavy with dews. But she 
smiled as she turned to receive such congrat¬ 
ulations as the place permitted. 

“ Good-by,” “ good-by,” came from many 
a careless Up, and was as carelessly an¬ 
swered; but Marian only kissed her mother 
in silence, not daring to utter a word, 

“ Be kind to my child, eirl” said Mrs. 
Leslie, grasping her son-in-law’s extended 
hand, and looking at him with eyes that 
were almost threatening. 

“ May God deal with me as I cherish my 


.wifel” he said, solemnly. ‘‘Youne^ not 
fear for her,, mptherl” . 

. 'That title, given by him now for the first 
time, fell like a sweet assurance on both 
mother and daughter, seeming to draw the 
three into nearer and more trustful union. 
He was now their own. They smiled into 
,et^ other’s faces, then hride and bride¬ 
groom took their seats in the carriage, and 
in a few minutes were whirled out of sight. 

CHAPTER TV. 

“ If the bud is fair to see, 

. Think what must the blossom be.” 

ip Mrs. Leslie had harbored any fears for 
her daughter’s future, they must have been 
shorWlved. Never was a wife more tender¬ 
ly cared for, or more proudly presented to 
the world. And it must be said that Marian 
did credit to her husband’s choice, 

Mrs! Leslie visited them in the fall, and 
went home with a load taken off her heart. 

Moreover, when another summer came, 
there appeared in the home-nest a little girl, 
tiny and perfect as afairy, to glad thebearts 
of father and mother. The child had none 
of its mother’s ruddy dark beauty, which, 
in its rich luxuriance, reminded one of roses 
•In fail bloom. The little thingwas slender 
and pearly in tints, with eyes of purest blue, 
and hair scarcely deep-hued enough to be 
called golden, being rather a sunny silver 
■color. 

“ I wish you had given her your eyes, 
Marian,” said the husband, being enamored 
over the exquisite little creature. 

“ How can you find fault with such a 
b^out” smiled the wife, stroking the fair 
locks of the head that was bowed over, the 
■ child’s cradle. 

He looked up with a fond smile, “ 1 am 
trying to find a fault where I know that 
none exists,” he said, “ because 1 fear that 
my happiness is too perfect.” 

The beantifnl invalid leaned back in her 
Chair, full of a sweet content. He took a 
• seat beside her, leaning to caress the soft 
cheek as he spoke with tender earnestness. 

“ If you had seen more of the world and 
its deceits, little wife, you could better un¬ 
derstand why my happiness seems to me too 
great and pteeions to lash I have lived 
eleven years longertban you have, and have 
seen and known things; that.oould never 
have come to your knowledge. I have seen 
deceit and corruption in the fairest-seeming 
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homes. I have known women who mar- 
Tied with lies on their lips, pledging the 
hand where the heart could not follow. I 
have known—” 

But here he stopped abruptly, for, with¬ 
out a sigh eveu, Marian melted forward on 
to his bosom, insensible. 

“How careless I was to talk of such 
painful things when she is so weakl” he 
said, as he watched her slowly recovering. 
“Ihave no right ever to pain her sensitive 
spirit with them. Ahl look up, little wife, 
and forgive my sombre talk.” 

She smiled upon him faintly, and turned 
her cheek to the pillow. “ I am tired, dear. 
Please let me sleep.” 

“ I must be more careful of her,” he 
thought, going softly out. “It must be 
that I am too grave and too bitter. Why 
^se does she sometimes turn from me with 
that weary air? There are times when it 
seems as if she would gladly escape me.” 

He sighed as he sat alone, thinking, He 
feared that Marian found him too old for 
her. He missed that sweet open confidence 
which he had hoped for and espected. Hot 
that he beUeved she would conceal any¬ 
thing from him, but he feared that she 
often shut np her feelings in her own heart, 
doubting if ^ey would meet his sympathy. 

Having married so early, Mrs. Philips 
did not consider her education finished, and 
her husband gladly encouraged her tastes, 
and provided masters. Her crude school¬ 
girl French and German would scarcely 
serve her in the European tour which they 
were contemplating; so, masters in their 
languages attended her twice a week. 

But music was Marian’s forte, and her 
husband was himself too fond of that art, 
and was too proud of bis wife’s magnificent 
voice, not to give her every advantage. It 
seemed almost a pity, as her instructor said, 
that such a voice should be hidden in pH- 
vate life. 

“ Madam should be a poor woman, with 
a family to support,” said Signor Stradella. 
“ It is hiding her talent in a napkin.” 

“ Hot if it please my husband and child, 
signor,” said his blushing pupil. 

The Italian raised his eyebrows. To him 
such hiding of gifts for love’s sake was a 
problem. Bather let the world praise, that 
the loved one may be proud of you, he 
thought. 

It was not long before the signor had the 


opportunity he coveted to display his pupil. 
The first soprano in the chunih they at¬ 
tended was taken suddenly ill on Sunday 
morning, and, as the choir was a quartet, 
they were at their wits’ ends. It was then, 
that, hearing of their dilemma, Mr. Philips 
proposed that his wife should take the 
place of the absent singer. The offer was 
joyfully and thankfully accepted, and Mar¬ 
ian, for the first, but not for the last time, 
raised her voice for a crowded audience. 
Face after face was turned to be baffled by 
the veiled curtains of the choir, as that rich 
voice rang through the vaulted arches of 
the church, and the husband sat thrilling 
with pride and delight at the effect of his 
wife’s rare gift. He little thought that the 
time would come when he would tremble 
with anguish while the crowd applauded 
that same beloved voice. 

The European tour had been put off from 
time to time, but at length, when the little 
girl, Lily, was four years old, it was decided 
on. Their house was closed, and Marian 
took her child and went home to her moth¬ 
er’s for a short visit, before starting on 
their journey. It was her first visit since 
her marriage, and she renewed with eager 

• Interest all her old associations, 

“ I didn’t know I was so fond of my old 
home, and of the people, till I had been 
separated from them,” she said to Mrs, 
Hazeltine, when that lady came to see her. 
“ But I seem to love even the fences, and 
the old houses.” 

Mrs. Hazeltine, whose face the last six 
years had scarcely changed, smiled gently 
upon the beautiful young matron, “I 
sometimes think,” she said, “that we sel¬ 
dom see places or people rightly till we have 
seen them at a distance.” 

Their conversation was Interrupted by 
peals of childish laughter, and Lily came 
running into the room, followed by Frank 
Hazeltine, who was chasing and pelting her 
with roses. 

• “O my son—my son! You mustn’t be 
so rude in other people’s houses,” said Mrs. 
Hazeltine, softly, drawing the boy to her 
side to smooth the tumbled dark curls 
from his moist forehead. 

Lily ran to hide under her mother’s wing, 
peeping out with an air half shy half invit¬ 
ing on her young pursuer, who regarded 
her with dancing dark eyes, his ronnd face 
all flushed with exercise, and brimming 
over with health, spirit and mischief. 
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“ My dear Marian, Frank looks far more 
like me tkan Lily does like yon,” Mrs. Ha- 
.zeltine said, wiping his warm face with her 
handkerchief. 

“So I think,” said Marian, smiling. 
“ But I think Lily grows to look more like 
me. Her mouth is mine, and her hair curls 
like mine, though it is fair.” / 

“Lily is a fairy 1” said Mrs. Hazeltine, 
holding her hand to the child. 

“And Frank is a young prince,” laughed 
Marian, laying her white band among the 
.boy’s dark curls. “I fancy that he rules 
you royally at home.” 

“Well, yes,” said Mrs. Hazeltine, with a 
sigh of proud content. “lam afraid Mas¬ 
ter Frank has not many of his wishes de¬ 
nied him. He is the only one, you know, 
and, from first to last in the house, he is 
petted. If I were to attempt any denial, 
some one else would give him what I 
.refuse.” 

Marian toyed with the moist curls, and 
■looked into the boy’s lostrons eyes, as he 
.leaned on her lap and Watched her with an 
earnest steadfast gaze. He seemed to bare 
taken a great fancy to this fair and bloom¬ 
ing lady, and forgot his play to lean and 
cling about her. He played with the slen¬ 
der white fingers, and turned the rings 
about on them; he reached to touch with 
shy fingers her heavy curls; he watched her 
sweet mouth when she spoke, and ran to 
‘do her slightest bidding. 

“lam almost jealous of you,” Mrs. Ha¬ 
zeltine said, as she took leave. ‘‘The child 
seems really to be bewitched with you.” 

Marian smiled, and slow tears came into 
her eyes which took a far-away look. The 
■deep bloom on her cheeks softened as she 
bent over the child, laid her band on his 
head, and kissed him solemnly, as though 
her kiss were given to the dead. Then, as 
those dark earnest eyes were lifted gravely 
to hers, she drew the boy almost passion¬ 
ately to her bosom, and kissed him on 
mouth, cheeks and forehead. 

“ The involuntary affection of a child is 
something pathetic,” she said, hastily. “ I 
always feel grieved when a child takes a 
fancy to me, I don’t know why. And 
Frank has such a solemn look in his eyes U 
makes me feel like crying. Besides,” she 
added, more lightly, “ such a sweet month 
was made to be kissed.” And she kissed 
him again, smiling. 

She would have said to another, that the 


pathos in the child’s look was as though he 
missed, amid all his tender rearing, the love 
that should have been his, and was looking 
everywhere for bis lost mother’s face, 

But she would hot for worlds have 
breathed such a thought to the one who 
had so fondly and jealously reared him. 


CHAPTER V. 

“ O breaths not his name; let it test in the 
shade, 

'Where, cold and dishonored, his relies are 
laldl” 

Tsebe was one family whom Marian 
longed to hear about, but did not dare 
mention to her mother. Since the day of 
her father’s death, when Mrs. 'Wisnor had 
invaded their house to indulge her insolent 
grief, she had beard no word of her. 

After much hesitation she asked Mrs. 
Hazeltine, on whose friendship and discre¬ 
tion she could depend, 

“ 0, Mrs. f^isnor and son' are travelling 
in Eurepe,” Mrs. Hazeltine said, in a care¬ 
less tone, and looking away that she might 
net see the questioner’s embarrassment. 
For the scandal about this woman and 
Marian’s father had been too notorious for 
any one to even pretend ignorance. 

“ Clark 'Wisnor fell heir to a large prop¬ 
erty through his father,” the lady went on, 
“ and as they were not very popular here, 
they concluded to go elsewhere to spend it. 
Clark ran away, you know, some years ago, 
and there was a report that he was drowned. 
But when the fortune was talked of he 
made his appearance. He is a worthless 
fellow, and I’m glad he’s out of the town. 
The only good I know of him is his love for 
his mother.” 

“Clone to 'Europel” echoed Marian, 
blankly. “ I hope we shan’t meet them.” 

“ It isn’t likely that you will,” Mrs. Ha¬ 
zeltine said, soothingly. “Europe is a 
large country. But if you do meet them, 
my dear, don’t let that worry you. They 
would never have the effrontery to speak to 
you. If they do, all you have to do is to 
raise your head and not know them.” 

Up before Marian Philips’s eyes started 
a picture of the last time she bad seen 
Clark Wisnor. It was years before, but 
again she seemed to stand leaning, half 
fainting, on some one who grasped rather 
than supported her. At a little distance 
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■was Clark Wlsnor, a handsome youth but 
little more than a year older than herself, 
struggling in the grasp of her father, who, 
white with rage, held him by the throat. 
Before them knelt Mrs. Wisnor, who wept 
and tried to free her son from Mr. Leslie’s 
grasp. Then, with an oath, the youth had 
been flung back, and Mr. Leslie had turned 
to catch Marian just as she melted away 
into insensibility. 

In those days Clark Wisnor had been 
Marian’s lorer, known and encouraged by 
bis mother, but unknown to Marian’s pa¬ 
rents till this explosion. Mr. Lesiie might 
visit the mother, but he had no mind that 
his daughter should marry the son. 

“Ihope!shall never see them again 1” 
Marian thought, as this vision faded, leav¬ 
ing her feeling faint and ill. 

But for once, at least, her hope was dis¬ 
appointed, for one of the first persona she 
saw when they stepped on board the steamer 
at Havre for Trieste was Mrs. Wisnor. 

The iady was looking at her, and smiled 
disagreeably as she turned to touch the 
arm of a gentleman who stood beside her 
looking into the water. He turned at the 
word, and Marian knew that Clark Wisnor 
was looking steadfastly at her. 

She shook from head to foot, and leaned 
heavily on her husband’s arm. 

■ “ We can have a fine view here,” he 
said, leading her directly toward these two. 

She walked unfalteringly past them, but 
she knew that her face was pallid, and that 
a fire had leaped to her eyes. For Mr. Phil¬ 
ips, if he noticed the manner in which the 
lady and gentleman near him stared at his 
wife, forgot it the next moment. He was 
quite used to seeing Marian admired. 

They sat a whiie looking off on the blue 
water, one of them seeing nothing, though 
she beheld this storied wave now for the 
first time. She was conscious only of a 
form that gradually edged nearer and 
nearer, till the light breeze blew the end of 
the scarf that hung on his arm against her 
sleeve. Her breath came in quick gasps, 
and the blood ran seething through her 
veins. She feit that she could not much 
longer restrain herself if she remained 
there, but she did not dare to retreat. She 
looked at her husband. Finding her disin¬ 
clined to talk, he had fallen into a reverie, 
his head a little turned away. 

“ Marianf’ was breathed softly in her 
ear. 


In the calm of des^ration she turned, and 
met Clark Wisnor’s eyes. Beautiful eyes 
they were, gray, and bright, and long- 
lashed, and they sparkled with love and 
triumph. 

“You dropped your handkerchief, mad¬ 
am,” he said, presenting it to her with a- 
significant glance. 

Mr. Philips turned at the voice, and bow¬ 
ing profoundly, the young man walked 
away, followed by the husband’s haughty 
glance. 

“I think I will go to the stateroom to see- 
how Lily gets along,” Marian said, quietly. 
“ Will you give me your arm, dear?” 

Sending the nurse out to take the air 
with the child, Marian was left alone. As 
soon as they were gone she drew from her 
pocket the handkerchief, which was not 
hers, and unfolding it, opened the pencilled 
note she found within, 

“I see that our destination is the same,” 
it said. “And I see also that you do not 
wish to recognize us, I will not oblige you 
to, but I must see you on matters of the 
utmost importance. Write me a line, tell¬ 
ing me where we can meet and talk undis¬ 
turbed. Be sure it would not be well for 
you to miss what I have to say to you. I 
will see you here, or after we reach Trieste, 
as you please.” 

Lighting a match,Marian carefully burned 
the note, then threw the handkerchief oat 
the window. As she did so she saw one 
standing just outside there on the deck. 
He sprang forward, seeming to think that 
the handkerchief contained a message for 
him. The wind caught it and blew it nearer 
the rail. He ran quickly to catch it before 
it should blow overboard. Marian drew 
back and pulled the curtain over her win¬ 
dow. The next instant she heard a plunge 
in the water, followed by the cry that a man 
was overboard. 

“ O Heaven 1” she murmured, trying not 
to be glad, shivering at herself, yet thrill¬ 
ing with a sense of unboimded relief. “ 0 
Heaven!” she repeated, again and again, 
listening breathlessly to every sound, hear¬ 
ing the wild cries of the mother, and after 
a while the lifting of a heavy body over the 
side of the steamer. 

Coming in half an hour after, Mr. Phil¬ 
ips found her lying in her berth with the 
curtruns closed. 

“There has been an accident, dear,” he 
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jald. “A man is drowned. It was the 
man who stared at you so, and who picked 
up your handkerchief.” 

“Drowned!” echoed Marian, turning her 
pale face toward his. 

“ Yes. Terribie, is it not? And an hour 
ago I was tempted to use my cane over his 
shouiders for his impudence to you. I tried 
to expiate by doing all I could for the poor 
fellow. But he was past cure. Something 
struck his head as he fell.” . 

Marian shuddered and hid her face. “ It 
will spoil the voyage,” she said. “ I don’t 
wish to see the water again. Please have 
Iiily brought in; I am afraid to have her 
cut” 

“The nurse has her just outside the 
door, in the saloon,” he said. Then added, 
“ The young man’s mother is on board, and 
is nearly frantic. She is an American 
woman.” 


Marian said nothing. 

She kept her herth during the voyage, 
every momeut trembling lest Mrs. Wisnor 
should send for her. But the bereaved 
mother, in her wild sorrow, seemed to have 
forgotten Marian, and was, indeed, scarcely 
sane. The ladies on board kindly did all 
they could for her, and when they reached 
Trieste took on themselves all preparations 
for the funeral of her sou. 

For Marian, she had but one thought—to 
get away from Trieste as quickly possible. 
The day after their arrival they started 
again. 

This was the last time Marian ever saw 
Clark Wisnor, and well for her, better even 
than she knew. And she bung this last 
look beside the last remembered one, two 
tragical pictures, closely linked. 

[to be continued.] 
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CHAPTER IV. 


“ O, our manhood’s prime vigor, no spirit feels 
waste, 

Not a muscle la stopped in its playing, nor 
sinew unbraced. 

O, the wild joys of living I the leaping from 
rock up to rock— 

The strong rending of boughs from the fir*tree— 
the cool silver shock 

Of a plunge in the pool's living water ,—** 

Thebb are certain places, and certain 
persons, which time seems to pass without 
touching, like clear and sunny rests of wa¬ 
ter that lie in curves in the banks of swiftly- 
running streams, and seem never to flow 
down on the current. Of these were the 
Hazeltines, husband and wife, and their 
homestead. Looking at them now, it seems 
impossible that twenty years have passed 
since the morning when their breakfast was 
interrupted by the advent of an unknown 
baby. 

Mr. Hazeltine is one of those men who 
seem always about, the same age—old-look- 
iug as young men, and young-looking as old 
men, a wiry alertness of form and motion, 
and a general grayness of color defeating all 
calculation as to his age. Small quick- 
moving gray eyes and a narrow beardless 
chin may look about the same at fifty or 
seventy. Then, Mrs. Hazeltine's fair fresh 
face was not one to fade early. Besides, 
her life had been peaceful and happy, and 
the smoothing band of complacent content 
kept the wrinkles at bay. The house and 
grounds were unchanged, having been per¬ 
fect of their kind, and one might fancy that 
it was the same canary, twittering among 
the same plants in the window, and the 
same impudent parrot in its gilded cage in 
the comer. But, alas! the birds were an 
institution, and not individuals, though 
Mrs. Hazeltine did drop a few gentle tears 
over the demise of each successive songster. 


As for the unknown babe, you may hear 
him now, whistling as he descends the 
stairs, father and mother waiting till he 
shall come, before taking their seats at the 
breakfast-table. 

The free elastic step might lead one to 
expect a boyish figure, but the young man 
who stands in the door, smiling a bright 
good-morning, looks to be twenty-five years 
old at the least. He had a fine height, was 
broad-shouldered and erect, without stiff¬ 
ness. A deep color glowed in the dusk of 
his handsome oval face, the dark-brown 
hair still clustered in mirthful rings about 
his forehead, and the thick short mustache 
assisted to increase his apparent age. But 
perhaps the finest feature of this young 
man was his eyes, their brown brilliancy 
showing like lustrous blackness through the 
long lashes which his mother had been at 
such pains to cultivate. 

I do not pretend that Mr. Francis Hazel¬ 
tine was a genius, or a notably intellectual 
person. Neither would I present him as a 
saint. But still less was he a commonplace 
fellow. Handsome, generous in feelings, 
high-principled, and with talents above the 
average, he would be both admired and re¬ 
spected in any circle in which be should 
move. The first impression he made upon 
the stranger was of high spirits and careless 
good-nature; but under these were deeper 
and stronger feelings than the mere super¬ 
ficial observer would have been likely to 
detect. 

While we have described him, young Mr. 
Hazeltine has bidden his father good- 
morning, kissed his motheris cheek, and 
taken his seat at the table. 

“We have concluded to go, Frank,*’ Mrs. 
Hazeltine said, with a soft sigh breaking 
through her smile. 

“You havel” he exclaimed, glancing 
quickly towards his father. 


fEnteied according to Act of Congress, in the year 1866, by Thomes & Talbot, Boston, hlass., 
in the Office of the Librari^ of Congress, Washington.] 
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Mr. Haieltlne nodded, and occnpled Um- 
aell ^tlh Ub breaJdast, 

“And so you’re going to pull yourself up 
ty the roots, and transplant, to follow my 
fortunes?” And Uie bright eyes of the 
speaker seemed to swim in a mist that was 
almost tears, 

“Of course we would rather be with 
you,” the mother said. “And of course we 
don’t wish you to settle here in so small a 
place. And we may just as well move now 
and have you with us while you are prepar¬ 
ing for your profession, as put it ofi, and 
move when you begin to practise.” 

?or Btank was to he a physician, and 
was now about going to the city to hear 
medical- lectures. Well he knew bow deep 
must be that love that would break the 
ties and associations of a lifetime, rather 
than be separated ^m him; and he felt it 
strongly, though, humoring their mood, he 
affected to regard It as a matter of course. 
Xf there were traces of tears in the gentle 
eyes of his mother when she went about or^ 
deling thepacidng of fumitnie, and leav¬ 
ing out such things for sale as they did not 
care to take with them, he seemed not to 
see, though be showed her atendecer and 
more thoughtful attention in consequence. 
If- her lip quivered when taking leave of 
some old acquaintance, he would Interpose 
a cheerful word, and a promise of soon 
meeting again. 

“ We are sure to see you, Mrs. IiCsUe,” 
Frank said, "you visit Mrs. Philips so 
frequently.” 

“O, my visiting days are abont over,” 
Mrs. Leslie said, in a manner that waanone 
too cordiab 

The young rmm bad never been a favor¬ 
ite of -hets, and with the first news of their 
removal, she had conceived an nneasy idea 
concerning him. Supposing that thia fine- 
looking young son of nobody knew whom 
sbonld take a fancy to Marian Philips’s 
piond dau^terl 

When she walked over her dismantled 
house for the last time, Mrs. Haieltlne at 
length gave way, and buried her face In her 
handkerchief with a burst of weeping. 

“Dear mother?’ Frank cried, putting, 
his arm tenderly around her. “I was 
■wrong to consent to yonr going.” 

“ I cannot help It, Prank,” she sobbed. 
“Sut don’t think that I regret going. I 
would not change anything, hut 1 am an 
old woman, and am not likely ever- to see 


this bouse again. X came here when 1 first 
married, and have lived a good many happy 
years under this roof. Those ties cling 
doser than we think.” 

“I trust that you will live a good many 
happy years under the roof to which you 
are going,” be said, gently leading bw 
away. 

Mrs. Leslie, in writing to her daughter, 
made a brief mention of this intended Mr 
moval, adding, in her peremptory way, “ I 
hope that you will not be intimate with the 
Hazeltines. Ifot bnt 1 consider Mr. and 
Mrs. Mazeltine excellent and unezoeptioa- 
able people; but Prancls is not to my taste* 
and 1 think that if Mr. Philips were awaM. 
of the circumstances of his birtbi he would, 
not desire him for a frequent visitor.” 

An advice which the daughter found sufr 
fidently hard to comply with; for sbe.wM 
the only acquaintance Mrs. Haaeltine. Judi 
in the city, and, feelingbomesicfcand lonely 
at first, that lady desired te sea her-oftdib 
Besides, Mrs. philips considered her motlit 
eris prejudices nniea8onable,.and felt iU* 
disposed to submit to them. Prank ahehadi 
not seen for several years* he having; beesi 
away at college when she 'risited her metin' 
er; and she had no desire to punish: tba 
yonng man for the mlsfortnna of hia nu* 

known parentage. 

csapteb vn. 

“A song of a nest.'^ 

There once was a nest in a hollow, 

Down in the mosses and knot-grass pressed* 

Soft and -wmon, and full to the brim; 

Vetches leaned over it ptuple and dim. 

With buttemap hnda to follow.” 

Ths Philips^ wore not much afraid of 
the eyes of people, and* in consequence* 
any one passing th^ house in Utaevenii^ 
when they were at homo, might see a ye^> 
pleasant picture througjh the broi^ frentj 
window. 

First, dimly visible, was a large tout 
parlor, unlighted except by soeb Ught af 
came from the furthest room of the long 
suite. One got an impression of rich color, 
ing and softness, of luxuriant cbalra and 
sofas, of pictures leaning from velvet wails, 
and of mirrors separating and reflecting 
this deep-hned flowery softnesr, aa water*; 
part yet multiply flowery bank*. There 
might be caught, here and there, glimpse* 
of a heavy fold of drapery roUing oat feem 
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ooTDice or alcove, eome white gleam of 
marble, host, vase or slab, or a goldea 
flame where some stray ray of light fell on 
the gilded clasp of a book. A lofty arch¬ 
way, with a slender pillar at either side, 
separated this room from one beyond, which 
was very similar, but more clearly seen, 
the nearer light striking sharply on cornice 
and picture frame, sinking warmly Into 
crimson curtain or cushion, hall revealing 
s(^e pictured face that seemed to breathe 
in that soft unsteady light, and to look with 
luminous spirit-like eyes. 

Beyond this room was a third, all light 
and warmth, and, on the night we choose, 
a charming group was framed in the wide 
door. A wood fire flickered in the grate, 
for it was September, and the evenings 
were getting cool, and in one comer sat Mr. 
FhiUps, in dressing-gown and slippers, 
reading the evening paper. The light from 
the shaded lamp at his elbow lay strongly 
on his handsome mouth and chin, and spar¬ 
kled in the long tawny-colored beard, which 
he had a habit of occasionally smoothing 
down with a white and well-shaped hand. 
The-upper part of the face was in shadow, 
that'softened the look of the wide forehead, 
and deepened-the hue of his auburn hair. 

Opposltb'Mr. Philips, and directly before 
the Are, that spread its glowing background 
for her, eat his wife, her profile to the win¬ 
dow, her perfectly-developed and finished 
beauty defined' and displayed by the broad 
tuightfiames. The outline of her features 
looked almost childish, so delicate were 
they; for Mrs. Philips’s commanding air 
was In her dyes, brow and figure. A dress 
of soft wool, emerald-green, came close to 
wrists and throat, and from that shone her 
dazzling hands and rosy blossom of a face. 
She had never left off curls, in or out of 
fashion, and now they drooped and clung, 
and wound in loose large rings all about the 
ivory comb that held them in place. 

At a little distance from these two sat 
Lily Philips, a girl like her name. If you 
were to change a pond lily to a girl, you 
would make such a girl as this. Pale and 
delicate, with a rich waxen whiteness, a 
heavy braid of golden hair at the back of 
her drooping head; light and slight of form, 
-with easy floating motions, with small pink 
lips, and eyes of clear gray, Uke waters 
faintly shadowed. Envious people liked to 
remark what a foil to her mother’s superb 
and blooming beauty this slip of a pale girl 


was. Por it was past a doubt that Mn. 
Philips was the beauty of the town. Young 
belles tapped with their heels, and tried to 
smile, while their escorts held them back to 
let Mrs. Philips pass in or out, looking to 
catch a glance or a nod from her as she 
stepped by with such stately grace. Bash¬ 
ing dames bit their lips, to see the gentle 
coolness with which she received an adula¬ 
tion which all their complacency could not 
win; and that when their efforts had ban¬ 
ished her from any conspicuous place, her 
obscurity immediately attracted all that 
they would so gladly have attached to 
themselves. 

Bo not imagine that Mrs. Philips was a 
belle. She would have rejected such a title 
with indignant disdain. No airs of a co¬ 
quette, no vain flutter ever soiled the pure 
dignity of her character. The admiration 
which she excited was such as her husband 
could be proud of, and no twinge of jeal¬ 
ousy ever marred his confidence in her. 
She was a star .-rather than a belle, and at¬ 
tracted, by higher charms than crimson 
cheeks or beautiful bands. 

Others than the reader have looked on 
this family group, A gentleman paused 
for a minute on the sidewalk to look In, 
then went up the steps and rang-the bell. 
In a few minutes Mr.. Frank Hazeltlne was 
shown into the room. Mr. Philips looked 
up from his paper, smiling an easy welcome; 
his wife rose to. offer her fair hand, and 
Miss Lily, with a faint pink over her white¬ 
ness, rose, bowed slightly, without lifting 
her eyes, then resumed her seat and her 
netting. . i 

“I expected to find father and mother 
here,” the young man said. 

“ Were they coming round?” Mrs. Phil¬ 
ips asked, giving him a seat beside herself, 
and suffering her eyes to dwell on his hand¬ 
some spirited face, 

“ Yes, that was their intention at supper- 
time. I had to go out for an hour, and 
promised to call for them.,; Some one must 
have come in.” 

“ O,’.’ said Lily, “the Allyns were to call 
there this evening. Cousin Fred said so to¬ 
day. Unele George has no other time but 
evenings, and he wanted to see Mr. Hazel- 
tine.** 

The blush deepened on Lily’s Cheek, 
while she spoke, for Frank Hazeltlne al¬ 
ways looked at and listened to her more 
earnestly than he was aware. Besides, 
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among “theAllyns" was one whom Uly 
was beginning to have a little nneas; feel¬ 
ing about. Her cousin Alice, a fair proud 
girl, noticeable for her cool graceful ways, 
was too charming, when she chose, to he 
trusted In the society of a gentleman whom 
she might think worth pleasing, Hot that 
Lily objected to. Hr. Hazeltine’s being 
pleased with Alice—O no!—but then Alice 
was a bit of a coquette, and mamma thought 
a good deal of the Hazeltihes, and would 
not like Frank to be treated ill, and—well, 
after all, what did she care? He could look 
out for himself. Hr. Philips laid aside his 
paper. 

“ What do you think of your father going 
into business with Hr. AJlyn?” he asked. 
“ It' seems that they are'talking about it.”' 

“I like it,” the young man answered, de¬ 
cidedly. “ Father would never exist srith- 
out business. He Is too active, and it his: 
energies were hot otherwise employed, they 
would wear himself out.” • 

“ Yes,” -Mrs. Philips said, smiling. “ We 
used tO'say that we dldn’t believe Mr. Ha- 
zeltlne- Over slept, be was so constantly 
moving when he was awake, and seemed so 
unwearied. Is it true that you ace going 
into Dr. Lawrence’s office?” 

”Tes} l am fortunate. He says that ha 
is getting too old for practice, and wants an 
assistant, btotblng could be better; though 
if I had been obliged to work my way, I 
would not have complained. But I shall 
leam so much from him.” 

A few words more, then Mr. Hazeltine 
recoUeeted that If-there was company at 
home, it behooved-him .to pay his respects 
to them without delay. 

“ Stay one moment, and take a letter out 
to post for-me,” Mrs. philips said. 'I had 
almost forgotten it, and I want mother to 
get it to-morrow evening. 1 hive but to 
direct it.” 

She went to her escritoire; and, before 
, enclosing the letter, • glanced over it, to see 
if anything was omitted. Having done so, 
she glanced hack toward the group around 
the fire. The young man was telling some¬ 
thing that had happeucd to him that day, 
speaking in a spirited way that was natural 
to him, and the other two were listening. 
Mr. Philips leaned back, and listened with 
a slight smile playing aronnd his mouth, 
evidently pleased with the speaker, and Lily 
looked with her heart in her eyes, and a 
flickering blush and smile coming and going. 


Mrs. Philips 'hesitated a moment; Her 
mother had inquired about the Hazeltines, 
and she had hot mentioned them In her 
letter. As Mrs; Leslie grew older, she grew 
more difficult to deal with. She was net^ 
vons and positive about trifles, and some¬ 
times her daughter was almost alarmed at 
her strange manner. She acted like a per¬ 
son In whose mind some wearing secret lay, 
disturbing every other thought, and invest¬ 
ing trifles with an importance'which did 
not belong to them. 

She was jealous and watchful of her 
daughter’s associates, questioning herabont 
' them in a manner that would have heeSn 
very provoking if it had not been almost 
childish. She was particularly nneasy about 
the Hazeltihes, seeming to almhtt hate 
■ them,' and merely, it would appear, hbcanse 
Mrs. Philips liked them. 

Mrs. Philips paused now,'with her pen in 
her hand. Shmild she answer bJr mother’s 
questions, or seem to hare foigotteit them? 
The hesitation was but rhomehtary. With 
a slight expression of-Watioh on lierface, 
she added a postscript. 

“I am sorry that your, wishes regarding . 
the Hazeltines cacsot.be regarded. . Hatniv 
ally they come to.us, and do not. drew.of 
our avoiding them. It is impossible to do 
BO, without appearing very strangely. In¬ 
deed, it is impossible to do so at ail, with¬ 
out acquainting LUy,. and her. father wi& , 
your wishes. They both like the fandly . 
very much, and would certainly think yqur . 
feeling a very unreasonable one. Besides, 

1 may as well tell you, it looks as though 
the two young people have a. liking for each 
other. And what objection could be ma^? 

I must really beg you, dear mother, to give 
up -tUs hope of jnakiug toe two fttmUies 
strangers to each other. 1 could not accqng- . 
. plisb It if I would.” 

Still with that look of annoyance ou her 
face, the lady sealed her letter, and turned 
to toe others. The three ’were standing, 
and Frank Hazeltine’s stidwart graceful 
figure showed nobly iu toe full light. - The 
tossed' shining hair, the brilliant eyes, toe 
flashing smile, all made up a captivating 
- person. IVhat could be toe secret of her 
mother’s dislike to him? She stood su In¬ 
stant looking Intently at him, then, moving ' 
forward, caught her husband’s eye. ■ She ' 
blushed as she did so, and dropped her own, 

“Tour letter ready?” asked the gentle- - 
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man, looking down on her from his height, 
and dwelling with involvmtary admiration 
on her face. All his life long this iady had 
heen a sort of idol of his, niched like a god¬ 
dess, fair and blooming, in his. childhood, 
and but descending from her niche to as¬ 
sume a throne, as he grew to manhood. Of 
all the women he had seen, he had never 
admired, any other as he did Urs. Philips, 
and noty something protecting and superior 
had crept into bis homage. Be was so 
manly, and she so well-preserved, that her 
sixteen years of seniority were scarcely per¬ 
ceptible. She might be an elder sister. At. 
ali events, she was a lady and he a gentle¬ 
man now, not as once—she a lady, and he.a 
child at her knee. 

The young man was a little disconcerted 
to find Vi. F^ips looking keenly at idm 
when he raised his eyes, w;hich that gam 
eeemed.to demand, and it was with a slight 
confusion that he took the letter. 

** 7ou drop. It into the box at the cor¬ 

ner,” she said; and even as she spoke, with 
the subject pf her mover’s unaccountable 
aversion in her mind, some spark leaped 
through a chain of apparent trifies in her 
memory, setting them all ablaze with a 
hateful possibility. Her father’s connection 
with Mrs. Wisnor, her mother’s jealousy, 
the scandal concerning them, some of which 
had reached her ears, the mysterious birth 
of this young man, and, lastly, the resem¬ 
blance which more than one person had re¬ 
marked between her and himseif. Could 
that be the reason of her mother’s aversion? 
Was Prank Hazeltine her father’s son? 

As the thought fiashed through her mind, 
a crimson flush dyed her whole face, and 
her head drooped with shame and distress. 
Mr. Hazeltine did not see It, but Ur. Phil¬ 
ips did, and, tnming towards him, as their 
visitor bowed himself out the door, she saw 
a spark of startled fire in the eyes that were 
fixed on her. It died on the instant, for 
Ur. Philips trusted his wife, and knew her 
to be too familiar with admiration to be 
moved at an admiring giance from this 
young man, or from any other, unless the 
admiration should be open enough to excite 
her displeasure. 

Involuntarily the wife went to her hus¬ 
band’s side, and stood an instant leaning on 
his arm. There was her refuge from all the 
cares of life. There was always a.deep and 
faithful tenderness. She did not look at 
him, but gazed dreamily into the fire, while 


his eyes dwelt on her face. Then she 
thought, “ How foolish and wild my fancy 
Wits I” and, relieved by that thought, smiled 
up into the face bending gravely towards 
her, pressed his arm with a light caressing 
hand, and went to close and put away her 
escritoire. 

Her husband looked after her, and sighed 
even while he smiled. ' How many moods 
and fits came over her, to which he had not 
the key! How many lights and shades 
passed over that loved and beautiful face, 
of which he knew not the aomoe. Mow 
many times she had shrunk from a tender 
word of bis, as though it hurt her, and 
seemed to dread those moments of confiden¬ 
tial communion which should be sweetest 
to one who lovedi And yet, he could not 
doubt that she loved him. 

Keither of the two, engrossed in each 
other, had noticed lAly, who had not lost a 
look or turn of this by-play. She had sunk 
into her seat as their visitor went , out, and 
from, the shadow of a fire-screen had 
watched her mother. O, why was she so- 
beautiful? Why must she herself forever 
be overshadowed by that glowing and su¬ 
perb presence? And what did that blush 
mean? 

The girl pretended to be netting, when 
her mother came back to resume her seat, 
and bent so close to the fire to count her 
stitches that it burnt her face to a bright 
rose-color. 

“You are burning your face, Lily,” said 
her mother, who was as careful of her 
daughter’s looks as of her own. “And I 
would rather you should not net in the 
evening. The steel is hurtful to the eyes, 
and you will feel it after a while.” 

“ I don’t feel it at all,” Lily said, a little 
shortly. 

“ You will feel it in time,” was the reply. 
“ I request you to put away your netting.”' 

“I want to finish it to-night,” the girl 
smd, going on with her work. 

“Lilyl” sHd her father, sternly, “you 
surprise met” 

With quivering lips, but an angry face, 
Lily put away her work, her mother sitting 
silent and displeased. It was so seldom 
that the girl had any will in opposition to 
her own, that Mrs. Philips was as much 
surprised as offended by her daughter’s 
manner. 

“ Now,” Mr. Philips sjdd, when the work 
had been put away with very unnecessary 
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emphasis, “ if ;oii have no apology to make 
to your mother, I recommend that you gp 
to your room.” 

Mrs. Philips' put out a deprecating hand 
towards her husband, but said nothing. 
She never Interfered with his will, and, in¬ 
deed, seemed to have a sort of terror of 
him, when he showed the stem side of his 
character. 

Lily rose at this recommendation, made a 
scornful bow, and left the room in silence. 
TChe two looked at each other in surprise. 

“ What is the matter?” asked the mother. 

“ Some flirt of girlish temper, I suppose,” 
was the careless answer. 

But Mr. Philips was seriously annoyed. 
Be more than suspected the source of Lily’s 
anger, and his blood warmed and quickened 
at the thought that she would dare to be 
jealous of her mother. He felt a momen¬ 
tary vexation, too, for that strange blush 
which the daughter as well as himself had 
seen. As he sat looking into the fire, si¬ 
lent and annoyed, a white band was laid 
.on his shoulder, as Us wife stood beside 
him. 

“ I hate to see jron frown,” she whis¬ 
pered, “ even when that frown is not for 
lUO. Por^ve Lily’s peltishness, and smile 
again.” 

He looked up, with a grave smile, into 
the lovely face bendlbg so near. 

“ Why do you dread my frown so much?” 
he asked. “Do you fear me?” 

“Sometimes I do,” she said, sadly. 

“ When, MarlanS"’ 

“ When I am afraid Aat I have displeased 
you, or that you misnuderstsnd me,” she 
answered, tears swimming in her beautiful 
eyes. 

“One- would think that I were in the 
habit of heating yon,” he said, smiling 
more brightly, as he drew the tremulous 
euresslng hand into his own. 

“An unkind look from yon is worse than 
a blow would be,” she said, with Something 
like passion. 

“ My darling, am I ever unkind to you?” 
he exdaiihed, drawing her nearer to him¬ 
self. 

She smiled through her tears, and all was 
sunshine again. But up stairs, the daugh¬ 
ter lay oh her bed, and sobbed In bitter 
auger, bid they think that she had no 
feeling—that she was a baby? she asked 
herself. Was she to be treated like a pet¬ 
tish child, when her heart was wrung? 


“I believe he loves my motherF* 'sha 
mnttered, sUvering at her own audacious 
thought. “And I believe that my mothefr^’ 

She trembled, and dared go no further. 

CHAPTER VIH. 

A FEW days after, there came a short and 
somewhat singular letter from Mrs. Leslie. 
She was not well, and would like to see her 
daughter. Would Marian come for a few 
days, and bring Lily with her? She wished 
very much to see them both. 

“lam afraid that mother is very ill,” 
Mrs. Philips said to her husband. “ It la 
so odd that she should request us to come 
in this way. She doesn’t ask if it is con¬ 
venient, or tell us to come soon, but re¬ 
quests ns to come this week, as though she 
wanted no delay, I am afraid that she la 
very ill,” she repeated, her face pale with 
alarm, 

“Will you go at once?” her hnsbaud 
asked. 

“Tes, certainly I We Will start In the 
morning, Lily. Of course you cail't go, Ifr. 
Philips?” she asked, wistfully. 

“Kotsosoon. I wish that I could. Per¬ 
haps I might be able, if yOu felt like wai^ 
lug a day.” 

“I do not dare," she replied. “We’oah 
go, and you follow and come hack-with US, 
if you cah. I will telegraph yeu as soon *s 
I get there, if there is anything particnlsr 
the matter.” . 

It was so arranged, aUd^ On the nekt 
mondng, Lily and her mother tooktheoar*. 
At the depot they met Prank HasleltinSt 
who joined them immediately. 

“1 heard last evening that yon bad been 
called away by yoUr mother’s- iUaesk,” he 
Slid to Mis. PhiUps. “ It was too- lata to 
go to your bouse, and I told mother that'! 
would run over to the depot and inquire 
this morning. Is it anything serious?” he 
asked. 

Marian was so preocoupied by anxiety for 
her mother, that she had no room for fan¬ 
cies regarding Prank Hazeltine, and bsr 
manner was just what it should have been* 
as she explained the case to him. She 
seemed in baste to get away, indeedj an^ 
took her husband’s arm, leaving Lily to the 
young Lily breathed more freely, as 
she took the arm offered her, and stepped 
Into the car. After ail, how foolish slto 
wasi 
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“Tou will not stay long?” her escort 
asked. 

“I do not know,” Lily said, blushing 
faintly. “ It will depend on how we find 
grandmother." 

"Shall you remain as long as your mother 
does?” he asked, thinking he should miss 
their pleasant fireside group. 

“ I suppose so.” 

“ I shall miss you,” he said, in a low 
tone. “Don’t stay long.” 

Without at all intending or suspecting it, 
the speaker used a tone and manner that 
might easily be mistaken for that of a lover, 
and, at sound of it, the girl’s last doubt fled 
away. 

The whistle sounded, the cars moved, and 
the two gentlemen stood looking after them 
while they were in sight, then turned away, 
and went homeward. 

“ I hope you don’t mean to desert me, 
because I am alone,” ilr. Philips said, as 
they parted. “ Come up this evening.” 

Mrs. Leslie welcomed her daughter and 
Lily eagerly, and, though not looking well, 
was not nearly as ill as Hrs. Philips had ex¬ 
pected to find her. 

I was really alarmed, mother,” she said. 
“ Edward told me that you could not have 
written yourself, if you had been very ill; 
but I got nervous, and could not be re¬ 
assured.” 

“I was very anxious to see you,” her 
mother replied, gravely. “ I am, glad you 
are come.” 

■ Uarian slyly stole away, after a while, to 
write a note to her husband; and laly. tried 
hard to think that she had not been illrused 
In being dragged away into, the coimtry, and 
. away from home, and from—well, from 
Prank, she owned to herself, blushing, and 
- all for her grandmother’s whim, and her 
mother’s groundless fears. 

There was an effort made by all to appear 
cheerful that evening, but with 111 success, 
and when Mrs. Leslie, bidding an early 
good-night to Lily, asked her daughter to 
accompany her to her room a while, Marian 

began to. tremble and grow pale. 

. Mrs. Leslie leaned heavily on her daugh¬ 
ter’s atm, as they went up stairs, and when 
they had gone into her chamber, carefully 
shut the door behind them. In about half 
an hour her bell rang violently, and in an 
instant after her voice was heard on the 
landing. 

“Bring some ice-water up as quickly as 


you can,” she said to the servant; "and 
tell Betty to run up here.” 

“What Is the matter, grandmother?” 
asked Lily, from the lower hall. 

“Tour mother has fainted, dear,” was 
the answer. 

Lily ran up stairs, with her heart in her 
mouth, and, going into her grandmother’s 
chamber, saw her mother lying, pallid and 
senseless, stretched at length upon the 
floor. 

“ O mother! mother! What has hap¬ 
pened? What was the matter?” she cried, 
in affright, throwing herself on her knees 
beside her mother. 

“Be quiet, child 1” answered her grand¬ 
mother, who was very pale. “See, she is 
reviyingl Don’t disturb her. Let .Jane 
and Betty lift her on to the bed. She was 
tired with her jonmey, and ought to have 
gone to bed before this.” 

Marian slowly opened her eyes, looked 
about, then, with a moan, closed them 
again. 

"0 mother! what is the matter?’’ cried 
Lily. 

“Tou should-not disturb nor distress 
her,” said Mrs. Leslie, sharply. , “Let her 
recover. Thqre Is nothing the matter. She 
will be quite well in the morning.” ■ 

“Tes, I shall be well in the nior^ning, 
Lily,” her mother said, faintly, opening her 
eyes again,: “ Tou bettor go to bed now; 
and don’t be anxious about me.” 

“But wont you sleep with me, mother?’^ 
asked the girl, piteously. ,7. 

“ IJo, dear; I will stay wi^h your grand- 
mother: to-night.” 

“There, child, don’t make her.talk any 
more,” said Mrs. Leslie, impatiently. 

Lily bent to kiss her mother, trying hard 
to keep back the tears of mingled home¬ 
sickness and alarm, and went away linger¬ 
ingly, to dream of one far away. The ser¬ 
vants were dismissed, the door elosed again, 
and the mother laid down beside her daugh¬ 
ter, and drew the beautiful head into her 
•arms.. 

There was but little sleep for either of 
them that night, but towards morning Mrs. 
FhiUps fell into a troubled sleep. Her 
mother rose and watched her, saw the long 
sighs that heaved her breast with every 
other breath, saw the contractions of the 
brow, and the moving of the eyes under the 
closed lids. 

“Ah, my Qodl” she muttered. “And 
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■hA doesn’t know the worst yett I was 
madl I was mad T’ 

“Omel Omel" moaned Marian in her 
sleep; then started, wide awake, and saw 
her mother leaning over her. “Mother, I 
have bad such a dreamt” she exclaimed, 
then stopped. 

yor an instant their eyes met; then she 
sank down again, and buried her face in the 
pillow. Lily, going to the door as soon as 
it was opened, was met by her grandmother, 
who gently put her back. 

“Your mother is sleeping,” she whis¬ 
pered, “ and I don’t want her to be waked. 
We will take breakfast without her. She 
will feel better for a little more sleep.” 

It was nearly noon when Mrs. Philips 
came down, and Lily uttered an exclama¬ 
tion at sight of her. She was perfectly 
white, not a tinge of that rich color which 
seldom deserted her, aud in contrast with 
this pallor, her eyes and hair showed doubly 
dark. There was something set and cold, 
too, in her face, as though an icy hand had 
touched it, congealing its life and expres¬ 
sion,' ad'Well as its bloom. 

“ Why, mammal how dreadfully you do 
lookl” cried Lily, in affright. “I thought 
that ydu were better.” 

“ So I am,” her mother replied, glancing 
at her,ithen, looking away again immedi¬ 
ately, seeming to shiver in doing so. “ I 
did not.sleep well during the first part of the 
night, and sle.epiiig late always makes me 
pale,” . 

“But, mamma,” said Lily, choking with 
tears, “you iook as white as marble. I 
mean to yyrite to papa to come right down 
here.” 

“By no mews 1” her mother exclaimed, 
colotihg Violently. “ I do not wish you to 
Interfere.” 

The girl' stood astonished. 

“ You should not fret your mother so,” 
Mrs. LpsUe said, more calmly, but still 
with some severity. “ She has had an at¬ 
tack, and will now get well, if you allow 
her to keep quiet. You will only alarm 
your father unnecessarily by writing to 
him. Your mother will herself write, when 
it is time. Now, child, try not to be fright¬ 
ened at nothing.” 

Lily held her tongue, and tried to content 
herself; but everything seemed so gloomy. 
It was days before her mother appeared like 
herself again, and even then the girl felt a 


difference. Glad enough was she, when, 
just at sunset one evening, she looked out, 
at the click of the gate-latch, and saw her 
father coming up the walk. 

“ O papa!” she cried, joyfully, and ran 
to meet him. 

He bad come without warning, having 
found the last week too lonely to risk an¬ 
other. Looking up from his daughter’s 
embrace, he saw his wife standing under 
the shadowy vines of the doorway, their 
crimson leafage throwing over her a glow 
which she sorely needed. Even in that 
glow, he noticed her paleness, and searched 
her face with startled eyes. 

“ Marian, you are iUI” he said. 

“ I have been, but I am well now,” she 
falteringly replied, hiding her face on his 
shoulder. 

“Hi, and not let me knowl” he said, 
reproachfully. 

“Mamma fainted the first night we got 
here I” exclaimed Lily, glad of an opportu¬ 
nity to break through the restraint that had 
boimd her for the last week. 

“ 'Why, Marian, what does this mean?” 
asked her husband, almost severely. “ 'Why 
was I not informed?” 

. “Lily makes quite too much of it,” said 
Mrs. Philips, giving her daughter an almost 
angry glance. I suppose thatil was tired 
and anxious, and I fainted. You wonldnft 
have me send for you two hundred and fifty 
miles, would you, justfor that? I bavenot 
been well since. I am bilious, I think. 
But there was nothing to send for. you for. 
I knew that you would come, and dldnH 
wish to alarm you. Of course, if, I had 
been really ill, I should have sent for 
you.” , •' 

“ Do you think I have taken poor care (rf 
your wife, Mr. Philips?” asked a voice be- 
.hlnd them, and there stood Krs. Leslie. 

Even Marian was startled at her mother’s 
paleness, though Mrs. Leslie smiled, and 
gave her son-in-law a cordial greeting. 
Looking at her, he thought that he under¬ 
stood the reason of his wife’s changed looks, 
and that her anxiety for 'her, mother had 
not been without cause. But Mrs. Leslie’s 
mauner contradicted her looks. She was 
cheerful even to gayety, and Lily caught 
herself staring, more than once, and won¬ 
dering why she had never found her 
grandmother so talkative aud agreeable 
before. 
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“I only snatched a little time to run 
down,” Ni. Philips said, as they sat oyer 
their tea. “ I must go hack In the morn¬ 
ing. I don’t want to be selfish—but,” he 
hesitated, then laughingly added, “I am 
selfish, whether I wish to do so or not. 
Now, what I advise is this—that you all 
three go back with me. You would be bet¬ 
ter for a change, mother, and it is so long 
sinee you visited us that I really think you 
ought to go.” 

“ I have been promising Marian that I 
would go up this winter,” Mrs. Leslie said. 
“ But it will not be convenient for me to go 
now. I wont be so selfish', though, as to 
keep the others away from you. Must you 
really go in the morning?” 

“ I really must. I am sorry that you 
cannot.” 

‘‘Then Lily and I will," Mrs. Philips 
said. 

Iiily smiled and blushed with delight. 
She was heartily sick of the gloomy place. 
The evening was mild, and, as they stepped 
from the dining-room into the parlor, they 
saw the open windows full of the white 
moonlight, in which the crimson woodbines 
swung and glimmered. 

‘‘ Is not this beautiful?” cried Lily, who 
was disposed to be delighted with every¬ 
thing, “Let us sit for a while without 
lights.” 

humoring her, and themselves, also, they 
sat in that white mystical light, which 
seemed to change them all to ghosts, so 
silent were they, so pale they looked in 
sueh pallid radiance. The vines swung 
with a fitful sighing noise, the river flowed 
with a silver rustle, and there came faint 
and mournful wafts of melody from a flnte- 
player far away. 

“ Bing, mamma,” said Lily. 

She looked up at her husband, on whose 
arm she rested. 

“tt anything conld be better than this 
silence, it would be your singing,” he whis¬ 
pered; and she caught the radiance of a 
sweet and tender smile. 

Pressing his hand gently, she withdrew 
and went to sit in the window, where the 
light wrapped her like a silvery mantle. A 
moment’s silence. Then she sang that 
most pathetic of prayers—that prayer, the 
power of which had unnerved the assassin’s 
arm, and melted his heart—that prayer 
which, while pleading that the singer’s 


Soul might be saved, had saved his life, 
also, 

"Pieta algnoret PI me doUnteP’ 

Ah, that voice I The husband’s heart 
Was stung with love and pain while listen¬ 
ing. It was too real. She sang like one 
Weighed down with grief too heavy to bear. 
Crying out for pity lest she should die be¬ 
neath her burden. He drew a long breath 
as the rich voice trembled away into 
silence. 

“O mammal” cried Lily. “That is 
beautiful, but. too mournful. Sing some¬ 
thing different to wipe that out.” 

The singer thought a moment, then sang 
in a wiling, luring voice: 

'■ ‘ The water rushed, the water swelled; 

A fisherman sat by. 

And gazed upon his dancing float 
'With tranquil-dreaming eye. 

And as he sits, and as he looks, 

The gurgling waves arise: 

A nudd, all bright with water-drops. 
Stands straight before his eyes, 

‘“She sang to him, she q>oke tohhni 
" My flsh why dost thou snare 
With human wit and human guile 
Into the killing air? 

Conldst see how happy fishes live 
Under the stream so dear. 

Thyself would plunge Into the streem, 
And live forever there. 

“ • “ Bathe not the lovdy snn and moon 
Within the cool deep sea. 

And with wave-hreathing faces rise 
In two-fold witchery? 

Lore not the misty heaveu-despi^ 

Bo beautiful and blue? 

Lutes not thine image mimsed Id 
The Iresh eternal dew?" 

“ ‘The waters rushed, the waters swelled. 

It clasped his feet, I wis: 

A thrill went through his yeaming heart, 
As when two lovers kissl 
She spake to him, she sang to bimt 
Besistless was her strain; 

Half-drew him in, half-lured him in; 

He ne’er was seen again .’" 
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CHAPTER IX. 

“ I bad dipped in life's struggle, and not again 

Bore speoks of it here, there, easy to see, 
■When I found my swanandtheouro was plain; 

The dull turned bright as I caught your vhlte 
On my bosom; you saved me—saved in vain 

If yon ruined yonrself, and all through mol" 

They started the next morning for home. 
Mrs. Leslie was looking better, and cheer¬ 
fully promised to visit them soon, and her 
cheerfulness seemed to encourage her 
daughter. Lily was triumphant, and could 
scarcely restrain her delight at going. 

“ I am sorry, dear, that you are so glad to 
get away,” her grandmother said, smiling, 
but reproachful. 

“O grandmother, I am notl” Lily ex¬ 
claimed, blushing at the fib, and at her own 
want of courtesy. “But I am glad to see 
papa, and glad that mamma is better. I 
really wish that you were going with us.” 

“ I will come, presently,” was the answer. 
“Good-by, dearl” 

Mrs. Leslie kissed the girl with as much 
compunction as tenderness, wondering if 
Lily would take as tender leave of her as 
she did, if she knew that this bubble of joy 
which now sparkled in her eyes was to be 
broken by the hand she was clasping. Won- 
derlng, too, how they all would look on her, 
if they knew of another and yet deeper 
wrong. 

Marian Philips thought that her heart 
was heavy when they drove away from the 
gate, but the heart she left behind was far 
heavier. 

“ I would hardly dare tell you how lonely 
I have been during your absence,” Mr. 
Philips said. “ I think the evenings were 
about twenty-four hours long. As in the 
days of the creation, ‘ the evening and the 
morning ’ made my first day, and a long 
day it was. Nor was I the only disconso¬ 
late one. Prank Hazeltlne seemed to sym¬ 
pathize with me, hearWy.” 

A fsdut blush and smile dawned on Lily’s 
cheek. Glancing with a smite toward his 
wife, Mr, Phiiips saw her whole face bathed 
in red. She" turned quickly away, and 
looked from the carriage window; but it 
was long before the color died, and when it 
did, she seemed unable to look at her hus¬ 
band. After the first pause of surprise, the 
circumstance faded from his mind; but it 
came back again, afterwards, with a deep 
and terribie significance. 

Mr. Philips had not thought his wife so 


delicate in health, but it seemed that her 
journey had really injured her. She was 
quite worn out, and denied herself to visit¬ 
ors for a week, spending the evenings in her 
own room. Her husband would have Re¬ 
mained with her, but, since Lily would go 
down to the parlor alone, her mother pre¬ 
ferred that he should be with her. 

“ Lily is not old enough to receive visitors 
alone,” she said. “Girls are imprudent, 
and I don’t wish her to have gentlemen call¬ 
ing on her till she is older.” 

“But, my dear, there is no one down 
stairs but I^nk,’ ’ her husband said. 

Mrs. Philips was sitting before the fire, 
and she bent to throw into it some bits of 
paper she held in her hand, and threw In 
her handkerchief, too. 

“Mr. Frank Hazeltine Is a yoimg gentle¬ 
man, If he ie an old acquaintance,” she 
said, almost sharply. “ Lily is getting fool¬ 
ish notions into her head. 'I wish to put a 
stop to them.” 

“I suppose you are right,” he said. 
“ Lily is too young for such entanglements. 
Still, If they should fancy each other, I 
should not think It the worst thing tbkt 
could happen. However, if you wish, I 
will go down and play propriety. I hate to 
leave you alone, though,” stooping tio kiss 
her. 

“ Never mind that,” she replied, nervonh- 
ly, almost shrinking from him. 

Every evening it was thb same. ■ Not a 
night did Hr. Hazeltlne miss, finding always 
some excuse for a few minutes’ stay, kt least. 

After a week of that, Mw. Philips made 
a resolution. She sent a tnessage through 
Lily, that she Wanted a pattetn thit lirs. 
Hazeltine had, well knowing that Prank 
would bring It up the next momlhg. With 
the same thonght, Lily gave the message. 
Neither of them was mistaken. Scarcely 
had Mr. Philips gone out in thC ‘ifiorhing, 
when the doorbell rahg, and the servaiit 
came up to say that Mr. Prank Hazeltlne 
was down stairs. 

Mrs. 'Philips had called Lily to her 
chamber as soon as breakfast, add kept her 
busy there, and the girl had been fretting 
secretly, and listening to every bound. 
Now, with a conscious blush, she continued 
her work, waiting for her mother’s expected 
request that she would go down to their 
visitor. To her surprise, after thi “ very 
well,’’ which dismissed the servant, her 
mother rose and prepared to go down herself. 
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** I suppose he has brought the pattern, 
mamaa,” Lily said. “Shall I go down 
and get it?’’ 

“ No, you need not leave your work,’’ her 
mother replied. " I will go.’’ 

Lily looked up in surprise and disappoint¬ 
ment, but she did not see her mother’s face. 
She only saw the graceful form passing, with 
stately step, through the door; and again 
the keenly painful thought darted through 
her heart, “ why need she be so beautiful?’’ 

Marian Philips was, indeed, beautiful 
that morning. Prank Hazeltine, knowing 
of her illness, was prepared to see her pale 
and languid, but he started at the vision 
that stood in the doorway. She stood there 
crimson-cheeked and crimson-lipped, with 
eager glowing eyes fixed on his face. The 
unrelieved black of her dress, and the dark 
masses of her hair, threw out this brilliant 
face, as a cloud throws out its rainbow. As 
she stood there on the threshold, wavering 
like some gorgeous flower moved by the 
wind, he could only gaze in speechless ad¬ 
miration. 

She caught her breath, and her compos- 
. ura with it, made him a slight salutation, 
entered the room, and carefully closed the 
door after her. 

“1 brought the pattern you wanted,’’ he 
said, in some embarraasment, all his com¬ 
monplace intentions quite blown away by 
the splendor of her beauty, and the strange¬ 
ness of her manner. 

She took it with a band that trembled, 
and, without looking at him, or being able 
to speak, motioned him to a chair, and took 
another near hiin. 

“ I came down, because I have something 
to say to you,’’ she said, in a voice that 
showed her heart was beating violently, 
then she stopped, as though unable to go 
on. 

“ I am vary happy to hear anything you 
wish to say,’’ he replied, wondering what 
subject could so move Mrs. Philips from 
her stately calm. 

“ I wish that you would have confidence 
in me, and freely tell me whatever I wish 
to know of your affairs and feelings,’’ she 
said, with a sudden change of manner, the 
momentary embarrassment lost in a pa¬ 
thetic, almost passionate earnestness. “ I 
have good reasons for what I ask, and some 
day I may tell you—some day I must tell 
you!’’ she said, clasping her hands. “Now 
I can only ask you to trust me.’’ 


“Askanythlngl Ask anything!’’he said, 
his cheeks glowing half with pleasure, half 
with pain, at sight of her tenderness and her 
distress. 

“ I hare heard some gossip of you and 
Alice Allyn,’’ she said, blushing crimson. 
“ Will you tell me if there is any truth in 
it?’’ 

“ I have no serious intentions regarding 
her,’’ he said, frankly. “ I admire her, but 
there is nothing between us, I assure you.’’ 

She looked up at him, now, with a sharp 
glance. “And Lily—’’ she said, “people 
will talk, you know. It cannot be that you 
have ever thought of Lily I’’ 

He reddened deeply. Could it bo that 
she considered her daughter too good for 
him, and was this what she was aiming at?’’ 

“I might make the same reply regarding 
Lily," be replied, a little coldly. “ I am 
not thinking of marriage, yet, and if I were, 
cannot flatter myself that either of the 
young ladies you have mentioned would 
favor me. I should never seek a young 
lady’s hand, without the knowledge and con¬ 
sent of her parents, Mrs. Philips. I am not 
one to force myself into any family.” 

She did not seem to perceive how his 
pride was wounded, but listened only to the 
flrst part of his reply. 

“ Neverthink of Lily 1” she said, hurried¬ 
ly, her face growing pale. “ That la out of 
the question. I would like you to marry 
Alice, ! think. She is a good girl, and the 
family is good. They would be a benefit to 
you in your profession, Alice is a girl who 
has maintained her dignity and delicacy. 
You may trust her. Yes, I would like you 
to marry her.” 

He looked at her in astonishment, as she 
repeated the last words in earnest tones. 

“ You flatter me,” he said. “ But, since 
you so decidedly forbid my presuming to 
think of allying myself with your family, I 
am at a loss to understand why you should 
Interest yourself in whom I may marry. 
Still less, why you should volimtarily con¬ 
sent to my seeking the hand of a near rela¬ 
tive of yours, and one who may hold herself 
as far above me, as Miss Lily Philips 
would.” 

“ I forbid you to think of Lily I” she said, 
with haughty passion. “I require of you 
a promise that you will avoid her in future, 
and never give her the least reason to sup¬ 
pose that you care for her.” 

His eyes met hers with as haughty a flash. 
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“I told yon to ask anything,” he said; 
“ bnt I was not prepared for such a tone as 
this. I fail to perceive from whence you 
derive the authority you seek to exercise 
over me.” 

“Do yon dispute it?” she said, softly. 
“I speak imperatively, because I am In 
earnest. Do you refuse me the assurance I 
desire?” 

“ Ton did not desire,” he said, “ you de¬ 
manded. And I am not prepared to say 
more than I have said.” 

She turned away and slowly wnmg her 
bands. 

“Ton cannot wonder,” he went on, 
“ that 1 do not find it agreeable to know so 
unmistakably, that you would consider a 
connection ^th me to be a disgrace. Ko 
one can feel more severely than myself the 
sting of my unkno?m parentage; but that 
is known to few, every one supposing me 
really a Hazeltine, and those kind friends 
of mine apparently forgetting that I am not 
their fiesh and blood. It is a misfortune, I 
know; but I do not feel it to be a disgrace. 
1 think that only a man’s own act can dis¬ 
grace him; and, Mrs. Philips, though 1 can 
claim neither father nor mo.ther, 1 dp not 
blush before you.” 

He had risen while speaking, and stood 
erect before her, his face pale, but his eyes 
bright and unflinching. 

She listened, eagerly; seeming to take 
pride in bis self-assertion, and smiled a faint 
sweet smile, as she answered: 

“Touareright,Frank! Butdonotfancy 
that I deSetve such a reproof. I was so far 
from having the motive yon suppose, that I 
neva dreamed of its entering your mind to 
suspect me so. Ton are very far from the 
track, and I cannot set you.right. Butl 
can tell yon that , you are wrong, and ask 
yon to trust me.” 

: He seated himself again, more puzzled 
thanev^: 

“ Did you ever wish that you could know 
your, real parents?” she asked, faintly, half 
looking away from him. 

“Can-you doubt it?” he. exclaimed. 
“And yet, they might be such as would do 
■me little credit On the whole, it is better 
that I should not They deserted me when 
I was a helpless infant; and have no ionger 
any claim on me. They severed the sacred 
ties of nature, and they csin neveragain re¬ 
unite them.” ■ ■ 

“Do not condemn before you knowi” 


she said, hastily. “A mother is a mother 
whatever betide, and you cannot throw off 
berciaim. You do not know why she gave 
you up, or, indeed, if she did so knowingly. 
At ali events, it would seem from the hands 
in which you were placed, that there was 
care for your future welfare. Do not con¬ 
demn your unknown mother, Frank. You 
do not know what misery she may have 
suffered.” 

He looked at her steadily, and her eyes 
fell. He bent to take the fair hand that 
trembled on her lap. 

“ Mrs. Philips—” he began. 

But she interrupted him with feverish 
baste. 

“You will then make the promise 1 
required?” 

“ Not without an explanation of the rea 
son why you require it,” he said; dropping 
her hand. 

“ I cannot explain now,” she begah, but 
started, and changed countenance, moving 
quickly away from him. 

The next moment the door of the room 
opened, and Mr. Philips looked in. He 
colored faintly on seeing them, but smiled. 

“ 1 forgot to say, Marian, that Senor de 
Cosa is coming to dine With us to-day. 1 
remembered it, just as I reached the car, 
and came back to tell you. Is there any- 
,thing in the way?” ' 

“Nothing at all,” she replied, looking 
very pale, and seeming entirely disimncerled 
-by her husband’s unexpected return. 

“1 forgot my umbrella, and it’ia going to 
rain;” he added, stepping back into the hall. 

“ Qo out with him,” she whispered, hur¬ 
riedly, to. the young man. ' “And don’t 
eeme very soon again.” 

. Frank Hazeltine looked at her in surprise, 
almost in displeasure. She was trembling 
like an aspen, and yet making an.effort to 
control herseU. He bowed stiffly, and went 
out. ■ ■] ■■ 

Why should she feel confuted when her 
husband found them together? ' Why should 
she have a coiifidence i^th him which her 
husband could not share?.' His. cheeks 
burned, as be walked by'Mr. Philips’s side, 
trying to answer his remarks,- sensibly, and 
trying, also, to put down a thought that 
rose in his mind. Was Mrs. Philips coquet¬ 
tish? He blushed stlil mote deeply with 
shame, at his own unworthy thought, but, 
yet, found no other explanation of. her 
manner. ■ ; 
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If Mr. Philips was annoyed or suspicions, 
he could not teli, for that gentleman was 
too proud, and too perfectiy seif-possessed 
to show such feelings, if he had them. But 
Frank thought that his manner was a little 
more stately than usual, and when they 
parted there was merely a good-morning, 
but no invitation to visit them again. 

If Frank Hazeltine could have seen under 
that calm and proud exterior, he would 
have shrunk from the fierce conflict that 
was going on so silently. To Mr. Philips’s 
mind it was clear thatsometbing was going 
on which his wife did not confide to him, 
and that something was connected with Mr. 
Frank Hazeltine. There was no doubt that 
Lily was pleased with the young man, and 
that her mother, though, at first she bad 
encouraged the feeling, was now bitterly 
opposed to it. All this he would not have 
minded if ehe had given him any reason for 
her change of feeling, or if she had not 
shown such an unaccountable confusion 
whenever the young man was mentioned, 
or when he, her husband, had found them 
talking together. Then, of what could they 
have been speaking? Marian was evidently 
agitated. Besides, Mr. Philips’s quick ears 
had caught that hurried whisper of hers, 
bidding Frank go out with him, and not 
eome again soon. 

All day these thoughts tormented him, 
and, when evening caime, he was thankful 
to have company to go home with him. He 
dreaded meeting his wife. Could she de¬ 
ceive him? His heart sunk as he opened 
the door and stepped into the house where 
peace no longer dwelt. Ah, folly I He 
langheU at his fears the next instant; for 
there she stood, radiantly beautiful, smiling 
him welcome, a greeting for his companion, 
and a sly sweet pressure of the hand for 
himself. His heart threw off its load with 
abound, and he would have hated himself 
that he could suspect her, but that he was 
so happy to be relieved froin suspicion. 

Mrs. Philips was again her own brilliant 
self that evening. Several friends dropped 
in, and, inspired by her, the company became 
a merry one. And , yet,what grace and deli¬ 
cacy in hergayetyl Ho one could for an 
instant presume on it. 

“Ahno, Senor de Cosa,” she said, laugh- 
ingly, when that gentleman begged her to 
give up her seat at the piano, and join in 
the carpet-danee for which she was playing. 
“A woman with a grown-up daughter should 


be content to look on, or to play for danc¬ 
ing. Lily will dance with you.” 

Lily took the Spaniard’s arm rather un¬ 
willingly. She had been listening to every 
ring of the bell, and watching every arrival 
that night, and now it was too late for him 
to come. Why had not her mother invited 
him? He would surely have come if she 
had. 

“I spoke to Frank Hazeltine, tu^day about 
his matrimonial Intentions,” Mrs. Philips 
said to her husband, when they were alone. 
“He was a little vexed at first, but spoke 
quite frankly. He has no thought of mar¬ 
rying at present. I told him that people 
were already making gossip about him and 
Lily, and that I did not wish her name to 
be so used. I added that it would be better 
he should not come quite so much. I only 
hope that ho has not perceived Lily’s fool¬ 
ish predilection.” 

“ I think it is merely a fleeting fancy of 
Lily’s,” her father sUd, his last doubt tak¬ 
ing wing. 

“Doubtless,” was the reply. “But I 
think that it would be well if we should go 
away for a while. What do you say to a 
few months in Washington?” 

CHAPTER X 

" She, mined? How? No heaVSn for her? 
Crowns to give, and none for the brow 
That looked like marble and smelt like inyrrh? 
Shall the robe be worn, and the palm branch 
borne. 

And she so graceless, she graced now 
Beyond all saints, as themselves aver?” 

In three weeks everything was ready for 
the start to Washington. And in all that 
three weeks Frank Hazeltine had not been 
near the house. The last day cain^ and 
Lily had gone to spend it at her Aunt 
Allyn’s. They were to start from there the 
next morning, their servants having been 
dismissed, and their house put In Order to 
close. Mrs. Philips would remain in the 
house to put some last things into the 
trunks, before the expressman should call 
for them. 

About noon Mr. Philips came slowly up 
the street, towards his home. He was 
heavy of heart, for he had bad news to tell. 
A telegram had just been given him for bis 
wife. Mrs. Leslie bad been suddenly at¬ 
tacked with paralysis, and her daughter was 
urged to come to her Immediately. He 
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haidljr knew haw. to cominvi^oato Qie news 
to his wUe. She wss slwsys so sensitiTe tp 
any illness of her-mothei’sj-and this blow 
would be doubly severe, from coming when 
they were looking forward togayety, only. 

He went into the house with his latchkey, 
hut found no one there. Recollecting that 
hlarian had mentioned having to go out for 
some trifling purchase, he sat down to await 
her return. He sat by a window in. the 
front parlor, and partly open^pne of the 
closed shutters, looked down the street 
watching for her. In a few minutes he saw 
her coming, accompanied by Frank Hazel- 
tine. The husband watched her graceful 
form with a lover’s pi^e ^d fondness, 
sighing to think that the news he had for 
her would soon quench that roi^ flame in 
her cheeks. He scarcely gave a'itought to: 
her escort, supposing that their meeting 
was a chance one, and that he would leave 
her at the door. 

But Hr. Philips bit his lip with annoy¬ 
ance to And that the gentleman didnot turn 
from the step, but came in with her. They 
passed by the door of the front parlor, 
where he sat, and walked the Imigth qt the 
hall to the last room of the suite. 'The 
doors were open through, end he could see 
them distinctly, himself unseen in the dim¬ 
ness. He would wait till Uarian should be 
alone, he thought. He had no mind to see 
Ur, Hazeltine, and really could not under¬ 
stand why Uarian need have asked him In. 

But there was something odd in the man¬ 
ner of the two. Ur. Hazeltine seemed ear¬ 
nestly urging something which she was un¬ 
willing to concede, 'What could it mean? 
Her eyes were almost wild with a mingled 
fear and longing, such as her, husband had 
never seen in them before, and she sat slow¬ 
ly wringing her hands in an agony of uncer¬ 
tainty. Frapk H^zpltine stood before her, 
p^e and resolute, seendng to command her. 

Tbey.wbre top far away for Ur. Philips 
to hear a word, and. he was too Uiuch of a 
gentleman to go nearer, but he knew by the 
young man’s manner that he had put some 
final question, and, half-turning to go, 
would stay no longer unless It were an¬ 
swered. She clasp^ the slow-wringing 
hands, and. looked up at him, and, as she 
did so, her face changed in a way that made 
herhusband.’sheartgcowcold. Ateftcolor 

fltul^ed her brow* ^e eyes had a loo^ of 
proudi fon^ess, and the lips piu^ 'with a 
tender sm^ 


'Pwo orthreeiospetUPlJis wotd9ib^e,f^^ 
the young man,’s.Up8, ^en.sbespd^.. She 
seemed to be telling. soinetb,ing i^ p ^Ifd 
agitated way, as tbopgh^^oiu to get oy^r 
it, and her eyes were tvuyied.aw^yj front bljS., 
while she spoke. Gradually the color dl^ 
out of her face, and his, as he listened 
breathlessly, grew pale, also. She paused 
and looked dp to give him a swift and pierc¬ 
ing glance. Be,took one step nearer her 
and s^ke a word. Biding her face in her 
bands, she answeipd it. 

The change tljii^t 'passed over the young 
man’s face was stp^ling. Over its pallor 
swept a deep flush, the eyes sparkled like 
fire, and the mouth trembled with a glad 
breath. He flung himself on his knees be¬ 
fore, her,, aud> as bo t^irewhis amu about 
her drooping forub tbe husband heard the 
-words that broke from his lips. “Odear- 
estl deaiestl” 

Uarian Philips fif^ an April face of 
smiles and teats, and, putting back the hair 
from his fprehead, with her fair fingers, 
bent to ieave a kiss there. 

“Dear Frank?’ she said, “thenyoniove 
me? Tpu do not demise me?’’ 

There was a heavy step on the thresholA 
She iifted her eyes, and Frank Hazeitine 
started to his feet St the same instant. Ur. 
philips stood there white and stem, and 
said no word, but pointed the young man 
to the door, 

Ftmik HazeiUno h^itated. 

“BpeakI’’ be said| taming to Uarian. 

She waved him away. “ Got got’’ she 
whispered. 

He paused yet an instant longer, looking 
from one to the other, then, at another wavp 
of her hand, turned and left the room, and 
the house. 

Uerign Philips leaned back in her chair, 
faint and powerless, and watched her hus¬ 
band walk with heavy step up and down 
tbe room. He never looked at her, but kept 
his face bowed, and bis eyes fl:^ on the 
carpet. 

“BdwardP’ she said, when she could 
bear that silence no longer. 

He shivered and tamed his' head away 
from her. She started up, and put herself 
in his path. 

“ Do not touch mel Do not let me look 
atyouP’ hesald^in a voice of suppressed 
passion. 

“O my husbandP’ she cried; “do you 
fling me away thnsF’ 
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"YoTirhusbandF’ heechoe^ “Doyou She looked up into his face with one 
thenrecoUectthat you have a husband?” glance, and then, as he turned away from 

“Ineverfo^ot it?’she said. her, she sank down like one dead upon the 

“But I,” he said, with haughty scorn, “I floor, 
forget that I have a wife P’ [to bb ooirrminsD.J 
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Story toas commenced in the June Number of the Magazine.\ 


CHAPTER XI. 

**I pray you, what is the neat to me, 

My empty neat? 

And what ia the shore where I stood to aoe 
My boat sail down to the west? 

Can I call that home where I anchor yet. 
Though my good man has sailed? 

Can I call that home where my nest was set, 
How all its hope has failed?" 

Mabian Phibips opened her eyes to find 
herself alone, lying upon the carpet in her 
luxurious room. Ah, the sickening coming 
back to consciousness, and the certainty of 
min! She raised herself wearily, and looked 
about. Already the place looked strange 
to her. She was an alien. The walla that 
hid her from the world were the walls of 
bis house, and she must go out from 
them. The pictures that glowed there were 
his, and that face among them whose 
steady earnest gaze had been the look of 
love, now wore the probing look of susp^ 
cion and disgust. She turned her own face 
away from it, only to encounter the mock¬ 
ing gaze of other and younger eyes. The 
fair young head, with its coronet of golden 
hair, and its pale luminous purity, seemed 
lifted now with an air of coid disdain. 
Could she bear the scorn of her own daugh¬ 
ter? Anger came with the thought, and 
stnng through all her veins, giving her a 
temporary strength. 

“ Let me get out of their sight!” she cried 
out, starting to her feet. “ None are so 
cruel as the coldly good, or the ignorantly 
innocent.” 

As she stood up, she saw an envelop on 
the chair beside her, and seized it eagerly, 
thinking that her husband had left some 
written sentence — something which he 
could not speak, even in anger. She tore It 
open, and read the telegram from her 
mother’s physician: 

“ Your mother has had an attack of pa¬ 


ralysis, and can live but a short time. 
Come quickly.” 

If she felt grief, she scarcely knew it. 
She felt like one stunned, yet with sense 
enough to do all that was needful. Hastily 
filling a travelling-bag with all necessary 
articles, she put her rich dresses back into 
the trunks, leaving the key in the lock. 
Then she sat down to write a line to her 
husband. Her husband I He bad disowned 
her, but in her heart she still claimed him. 
Her note was a brief one. 

“ I do not claim any right to dictate your 
actions,” she wrote; “ but I can, I suppose, 
express a wish. I start immediately for my 
mother’s. I wish that you and Lily would 
go to Washington, as arranged. After that 
you will do as you please. It seems to me 
that this is best to avoid talk.” 

As she sealed the note there came a sharp 
ring at the doorbell. She started up with 
an impulse to fly, as though she had been 
caught in some other person’s house, or 
doing some criminal thing. It could not be 
Mr. Philips, who had a key. If Lily had 
come back for anything—well, she might 
as well see her. 

Composing herself as best she might, she 
opened the door, and saw the postman, who 
gave her a letter. She did not dare to look 
at the superscription. This was surely 
from Mr. Philips. 

“ Would you do me a favor?” she asked, 
almost timidly, feeling that he must know 
her guilt, and already descending from her 
serene and commanding stateliness. 

” I should be very happy!” the man said, 
bowing lowly. 

Who, indeed, would not be happy to do 
anything for the beautiful Mrs. Philips? 

“ Will you send a carriage round here 
from the stable as you pass?” she asked. 
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“And tell them to come immediately. I 
have a telegram which requires me to take 
the next eastern train.” 

” I will send the carriage at once,” he 
said, proud of the chance to do a service for 
her. 

Marian put the letter into her bosom, 
and gathered up thb few things she was to 
take. Then she took out her purse, counted 
out money enough to pay her way to her 
mother’s, and left the remainder on the lit¬ 
tle escritoire. That done, she walked up 
and down, waiting impatiently for the 
carriage. 

She had intended to read her letter after 
leaving the house, that if it shouid contain 
her dismissal, she could say that she went 
voluntarily; but she could not wait. Any¬ 
thing was better than suspense. She tore 
open the cover, and opened out the sheet 
with shaking hands. It was not her hus¬ 
band's handwriting, but a woman’s slight 
and characterless cUirography. She looked 
at the bottom of the page, and read, “ Car¬ 
oline Wisnor.” 

For fourteen years she had not heard 
from this woman, and she had not seen 
her since the day of Clark Wisnor’s tragical 
death. What more evil was to come? For 
nothing but evil could come from such a 
source. 

“ ‘ It never rains but it pours,’ ” said 
-Marian Philips, with a bitter smiie, and 
read. 

But it was not the rain that now de¬ 
scended on her head. It was the bolt, that 
blighted her last hope, if hope she had. 

“Mr. Henry White was a Justice on that 
20th of Kovember,” the note ran. “ There¬ 
fore the marriage was legal, and the mar¬ 
riage contracted after that is null. I have 
taken pains to inform myself, and find that 
I have been the victim of a conspiracy.” 

Marian put her hand to her forehead, 
and tried to think. She felt numb and 
cold. 

“If this is true, then I am the greater 
victim,” she muttered. “ But it can’t he. 
true. I had always such an imagination! 
I am dreaming, evidently; but I feel as 
though I were dying. I wish that Edward 
would come home.” 

She was recalled presently by the contin¬ 
ued ringing of the doorbell. The carriage 
had come for her. It was true, then, that 
her mother was ill, and that she must go to 


her. She read the telegram again, then 
went out to the carriage. 

“Do you want the house door shut?” 
asked the driver, pointing to the door that 
she had left wide open. 

“If you please," she answered, quietly, 
wondering all the time if she were dream¬ 
ing, and if she would find her husband 
anywhere. 

She had dim visions of cars flying through 
a country all red and gold with October, of 
a man asking for her ticket, which site 
couldn’t And, of stopping, towards sunset, 
and seeing some one come into the car to 
look for her. • Doctor Francis, her mother’s 
physician, took her by the hand and led 
her out. She stepped into the carriage 
that awaited them, without asking any 
question, and he volunteered no communi¬ 
cation. In a few minutes they re.ached the 
well-known gate. It stood open, and the 
front door was silently opened as they ap¬ 
proached it. 

They went in, and an old servant came 
and tool^ Mrs. Philip’s things, smoothed 
her hair with tender tremulous hands, and 
then brought her a glass of wine. She 
drank it mechanically, then rose to go up 
stairs. The woman up there had wronged 
her fearfully, but she was her mother, and 
she was dying. 

But what was any wrong or any earthly 
^ain in such a presence? What wave of bitter 
feeling dared rise to beat against that cold 
and silent face? What word of reproach 
or of forgiveness could vex or soothe that 
pulseless heart? Mrs. Leslie was deadl 

“O mother!” cried Marian Leslie, all 
her calm breaking up in a passion of grief. 

“She seemed very anxious to see you,” 
the doctor said, after a time. “ I think she 
had something of importance to communi¬ 
cate, probably about the property. She 
tried to write, or to make signs; but we 
could not understand, and her hands were 
paralyzed. She managed to point to the 
letters of the alphabet, and to spell out a 
few words, but did not live to finish. Here 
is what she wrote.” 

He gave Marian a sheet of paper on which 
he had written the letters as the invalid had 
indicated them. 

“Searched the records. Last is good. 
Am justified. Do not fear —" 

There the pointing hand had failed, and 
what more the dying woman would have 
said must remain forever unknown. 
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The daughter put the paper carefully into 
her pocket-hook, scarcely aWe to understand 
•what it meant, scarcely caring what it 
meant. “Do not fear!” What, indeed, 
had she to fear, now? Everything that 
could happen had already happened. 

“Would you like me to send any de¬ 
spatches for you?” the doctor said, as he 
prepared to go away. 

“ No,” she replied, quietly. 

“Mr. White will undertake anything that 
may need to be done,” hesaid. “Ithought 
that you would rather have him. Mrs. 
Francis will come up this evening, if you 
would like to have her.” 

“Thank you, doctor, not to-night. If 
she will come up in the morning, 1 shall be 
thankful; and, doctor, I would like every¬ 
thing to be very quiet. Let the funeral be 
here at the house, and no one come but my 
mother’s intimate friends. Tou know who 
they were. Good-night!” 

He would have lingered and asked some 
questions—if her husband and daughter 
were coming, or any of Mrs. Leslie’s rela¬ 
tives. But her manner silenced him, seem¬ 
ing to say, “ Thus far shalt thou go, and no 
further.” 

“ Of course they have arranged all that,” 
he thought, as he went away. 

The next morning Mrs. Francis went up 
to see Marian, and to undertake those ser¬ 
vices which a woman can best render at 
such a time. 

.“ I suppose you will expect your husband 
and daughter this evening?” she said. 
“ The doctor will go to the depot for them.” 

“ They have gone to Washington,” said 
Mrs. Philips, briefly. 

“Indeed! Then Mrs. Allyn—does she 
know?” 

“Mrs. Allyn is laid up with a sprained 
ankle,” Marian said. “ There are none but 
young people who could come, and I don’t 
want them. They would have hut little 
feeling in the matter, and would he no com¬ 
fort to me. I shall send for no one.” 

“You poor dear!” exclaimed tl;e kind 
old lady. “ You are left quite alone. Itis 
too bad!” 

“ Yes, I am left quite alone,” said Marian, 
lifting a tearless desolate face to the other’s 
.pitying gaze. 


CHAPTER XII. 

“Hush, nightingale, hush! O sweet nightin¬ 
gale, wait, 

Till I listen and bear 
If a step drawetb near, 

For my love he is late!” 

“Now, mamma, Ihopethat youarecom- 
fortahle,” said Miss Alice Allyn, standing 
before her mother’s sofa, after having 
smoothed out blankets, shawls and pillows. 

“Yes, dear, that will do nicely. And the 
mother sank back with a contented sigh. 
“You are a very good nurse, Alice.” 

“Thank you, mamma! lam glad that 
you begin to appreciate me,” laughed the 
girl. 

“ Appreciate!” echoed her brother Fred, 
who sat near. “ You’re made a goose of, 
Lisa. You’re appreciated to death!” 

The truth was, that Mr. and Mrs. Allyn 
thought their daughter superior to anything, 
and had a way of lauding her which her 
own good sense scarcely approved of, though 
her affection made her lenient, even when 
she found herself somewhat mortifled by 
their over-praise. 

“Now, it was your fault that mother 
sprained her ankie,” pursued the young 
man. ” If you hadn’t been on the step—” 

“lam quite thankful for that sprain,” 
Mrs. Allyn interrupted, showing a note. 
“ If I were able, I shouid Imve to go to Mrs. 
James’s to dinner, and meet those Lincolns, 
whom I do not wish to know. She is de¬ 
termined to force them on people, and now 
I can avoid it. I shall be obliged to decline, 
‘with regrets;’ and of course no one can 
expect me to receive company when I can’t 
step on my foot.” 

“They have taken up that Mrs. Wisnor, 
too,” said Lily, who sat near the window, 
looking into the street. 

“ Yes,” her aunt said. “Cousin Marian 
is fortunate in getting away from the city 
just now. These vulgar people are very 
pushing, and never take a hint; though, in¬ 
deed, not one of our connections would ever 
notice Mrs. Wisnor. But the Jameses take 
up any one who has money.” 

“I wonder mamma does not come,” Lily 
said, looking up the street. 

Her cousin Fred came and stood behind 
her chair; but instead of looking into the 
street, he was looking down on her golden 
coronet of hair, her fair brow, and the deli¬ 
cate bands folded on her lap. 
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“Now, Alice, give me that magazine, and 
then run up and change your dress,” her 
mother said. “It is nearly dinuer>tline, 
and they will be in soon.” 

They were in the dining-room, which Mrs. 
Allyn made her reception-room during her 
illness. She had no notion of being hidden 
away up stairs for nobody knows how long, 
and seeing the family only by fits and starts. 
She stayed in the midst of them, had her 
meals sent from the table where they ate, 
and placed on the little stand at her elbow, 
where she ate, and joined in their conver¬ 
sation. Then, at night, she had a sofa-bed 
made up in the little library near. 

While she lay engrossed in the lastnovel, 
the two young people at the window were 
carrying on a little by-play. Fred Allyn 
had fastened something sparkling to the 
curtain cord, and let it down into Lily’s lap, 
as he stood over her. 

“ What is it?” she asked, 

“Fm fishing with a golden hook,” he 
said. “ I want to catch something.” 

She took the end of the cord, and saw a 
tiny ring, in which was set a clear ruby, 
the true pigeon-blood lint. 

“ Beautiful!” said Lily, holding it in the 
light. “ Whose is it, Cousin Fred?’' 

“ Try it on,” he said. “ Like Cinderella’s 
slipper, it belongs to whom it fits.” 

“ I’ll make it fit me, if I have to wear it 
on my thumb,” Lily said, trying. “I’ve 
got so many fingers, it seems that it might. 
See! it just fits the third.” 

“ Then let it stay there,” her cousin said, 
softly. 

“Dear Fred!” she said, facing about, 
“ do you mean it for me, really?” 

“Yes, if you like it,” he said, assuming 
an indifferent air, and pretending to look 
out of the wiudow. 

“I thank you very much!” she said, fer¬ 
vently. For Lily was very fond of jewels. 
“You are so good! I will wear it always, 
for your sake.” 

“And always on that finger?” he in¬ 
quired, significantly. 

“ Yes,” said Lily, unconsciously, forget¬ 
ting that it was the marriage finger. And 
how should she suspect that her Cousin 
Fred was crazy about her, and that Mrs. 
Allyn of all things desired the match, and 
that, on that account, they were quite will¬ 
ing to keep Mr, Frank Hazeltine at a 
distance? 

“Has aunt seen it?” asked laly. 


“No,” the young man said, blushinga 
little. “ Go and show it to her, if you 
wish to.” 

Mrs. Allyn admired the ring, squeezed 
the little hand that wore it, and glanced 
smilingly towards her son. 

One might easily pardon her if the glance 
was one of pride, for the young man was 
one of whom no mother need to be ashamed. 
A delicate patrician face, fair, like his sis¬ 
ter’s, but more intellectual than any in the 
family, a willowy grace of figure, and a 
sweet low voice. Were Frank Hazeltine 
once out of the way, it was not likely that 
this one need despair. 

Time wore away. Mr. Allyn came home 
to dinner, but no sign of either Mr. or Mrs. 
Philips. 

“ I can’t think what has become of them, 
unless they wentto Mrs. Hazeltine’s,” Mrs. 
Allyn said. “ Marian may have called 
there, aud been persuaded to stop.” 

“ But she promised to come up here eariy 
to dinner,” Lily said, pettishly, and color¬ 
ing as she went to the window again. “ Be¬ 
sides, papa isn’t iikeiy to have gone there. 
I have a mind to mn down to the house and 
see if they are there.” 

“ I came that way,” Mr. AJlyii said, “ and 
it is all closed up. They must have thought 
of some last thing to do. We will wait a 
little longer.” 

They waited till the dinner was in danger 
of spoiling, then sat down to the table, won¬ 
dering, but not anxious—perhaps a llt'tle 
annoyed, at the broken promise. But when 
dinner was over, a note was brought in to 
Mrs. Allyn. She read it with an exclama¬ 
tion of dismay. 

“ Why, this accounts I” she cried. “Mr. 
Philips and Marian are both hundreds of 
miles away. The strangest thing! Mrs. 
Leslie is very ill, and Marian has gone down 
there, without having time to come up here, 
and Mr. Philips has had a sudden business 
call out west. Well, if this isn’t a scatter¬ 
ing! And your trip to Washington is, of 
course; at an end, my dear. Your father 
seems in great haste. He sends his love to 
you, says that your grandmother had paraly¬ 
sis, and that your mother could not delay. 
Poor Marian! how distressing for her! 
Well, to be sure, read for yourself, child.” 

Lily read the note, half-distressed, half- 
delighted. She was sorry to have her 
grandmother suffer, and her parents away; 
but then, she need not leave the city. 
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“ I must write to mamma in the morn¬ 
ing,” Lily said, “ and see if she wants me 
to come.” 

Mrs. Philips received the letter on the 
day of her mother’s funeral. 

“I will come if you wish me to, mamma,” 
Lily wrote. “I am so much afraid you 
may get ill, as you did before. You don’t 
know how lonesome it is, with you and 
papa both away. Do write us what was 
that sudden business that 'a)ok him out 
west. He wrote in such haste, that he gave 
no particulars. The note was all blotted.” 

Marian moaned to herself, reading that 
letter. 

“ It will be long before you have your 
father and mother both with you again,” 
she thought. “Poorchildl But what does 
she know about being lonesome? He has 
said nothing to them, then. He must ex¬ 
pect that I will write.” 

So the next day, she wrote her daughter 
a letter so tender, so almost passionate, 
that poor Lily wept henelf sick over It. 
But her mother requested her to remain - 
where she was. She herself must remain 
yet some time, to settle up her mother’s 
affairs. She was now the only one left, and 
must see to everything. Besides, she felt 
like being alone and undisturbed. But she 
wished her daughter to write often to her 
sorrowful mother. 

“Poormammal” sobbedLily; “shewill 
make herself ill. I have a mind to go, in 
spite of her.” 

“ No, child, stay as she requests,” Mrs. 
Allyn said, ” You could do no good, and 
would only make youmelf gloomy.” 

“ But how odd she never once mentions 
papa!” said Lily. 

“ She must be very busy,” her aunt said, 
” and probably forgot. It. She will write 
agtdn; and of course your father will write 
in a day or two.” 

But it was nearly a week before any word 
came from Mr. Philips, and then it was 
scarcely a pleasant letter. He must remain 
where ho was yet some time longer. He 
was quite well, and wished Lily to write 
him. Not a word did he say of her mother 
or of her grandmother. 

But Lily had another subject to occupy 
her thoughts, and trouble her heart. After 
her parents had been gone several days, she 
ventured to call at Mrs, Hazeltine’s and 
seek for condolence. 


“I feel quite deserted,” said the girl, 
almost ciying. 

“But you are with friends, child,” Mrs. 
Hazeltine said, kindly. “You should be 
thankful that you have so many friends. 
Now there are only Mr. Hazeltine, myself 
and Frank, in our family, and no other 
relative nearer than a tenth cousin, that I 
know of. I am sorry that your mother had 
to be there alone. It must have been bard 
for her. But, of course, at your grand¬ 
mother’s age, she could not be expected to 
live a great many years, particularly as she 
has been very delicate, Frank writes me 
that the neighbors say she has been ill a 
long time, but would not own it ” 

“Frank thcrel” said Lily, in a faint 
voice. 

■‘Yes, dear. Frank went down the day 
after the funeral. He collects his father’s 
rents there. I expect him home this after- 
noon. Indeed,’’ looking at the clock, “it. 
is time he were here now.” 

Lily sat pale and silent. Frank theref. 
But she hated herself for caring. Should, 
she linger now, and perhaps see him? 

“Stay and dine with me,” Mrs. Hazel¬ 
tine urged. “If Frank comes, he cm per¬ 
haps tell you particulars that your mother' 
didn’t write. It is always more satisfying 
to hear than to read. And if he doesn’t 
come, I shall be lonely, and want your 
company.” 

“Did Frank see mamma?” Lily asked, 
falteringly, saSenng Mrs. Hazeltine to take 
oS her bonnet, 

“I think not,” was the answer. “He 
wrote that she saw no one but the lawyer 
andthe doctor. You know Doctor Francis’s 
family were very old friends of your 
mother.” 

Lily scarcely knew what they were talk¬ 
ing of, she was listening so intently for 
every step. And by-and-by it came; up the 
step, and then the key in the latch, Mrs. 
Hazeltiue’s ears were no less attentive, and 
at the first sound she rose to meet and wel¬ 
come her son, Lily heard their voices in 
the entry, then Mrs, Hazeltine came in 
alone. 

“ Frank will be down in a few minutes,” 
she said. “ 1 told him that you were here.” 

It was a long few minutes before the 
young man appeared, and when he did, Lily 
immediately observed a change in bis looks. 
He was prde, and his manner was embar¬ 
rassed. His first eager glance toward her 
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was the last direct look he gave her. He 
seemed oppressed with some consciousness 
which made it impossible for him to meet 
her eye. His father came in, and Frank 
occupied himself in telling him about busi¬ 
ness, and never addressed Lily till they rose 
from the dinner-table. Then, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hazeltlne speaking together for a moment, 
Lily ventured to ask him if he had seen her 
mother. 

“ Yes, once,” he said, looking away from 
her. “She does not see visitors, ghe 
wishes to hear from you; I think that she 
will feel better if you write often. When 
do you expect your father back?” 

“ I do not know,” she replied, coldly. 
“Did mamma say when she would come 
back?” 

“ No. I supposed she would write you 
herself.” 

“ That Is not sure,” the girl said, tremu¬ 
lously. “ Everybody seems to know more 
about them than I do.” 

He bent to pat on the head a cat that 
came purring about him, and made no reply. 

“ Well, has Frank told you ail about your 
mother?” asked Mrs. Hazeltlne, brightly, 
joining them. 

“ 6 yes,” said Lily, with lively bitterness. 
He has told me everything! I am quite 
satisfied; and npw I must go home.” 

And home she went, in spite of urging, 
taking leave of them with an air of gayety 
in which one, only, saw the sting. 

“iQpod-evening,” she said to him, care¬ 
lessly. 

“ I will walk round with you,” he said. 

“O, there is no need,” said Lily, coldly. 
“ It is not dark. I am not at all afraid.” 

“1 would rather go,” he said, quietly, 
and with something of coldness, too. 

They walked nearly half the way in 
silence; then Lily began to relent, thinking 
him angry. 

“ It is so lonesome without papa and 
mamma,” she said, “that It makes me cross 
and unhappy.” 

“ I hope that she may soon come back to 
you,” he said, in an earnest voice. “It 
must be sad for her there. Think of her.” 

“ I do,” the girl said, quickly, feeling the 
reproach. “ But why need she stay alone, 
and forbid me to come?” 

“She will be likely to stay till your father 
goes for her,” was the reply. And with 
that, they were at the steps of Mr. Allyn’s 
bouse. 


“Will not you come in?” she asked, 
timidly. 

“ Thank you, no. Mrs. Hazeltlne will 
be expecting me. They have not seen me 
for a week, and I have to tell them about 
the rents.” 

“Wont you come up some time?” she 
asked, still lingering. “ It seems like home 
to see you.” 

“Does it?” he asked, quickly, bright¬ 
ening. 

“Yes; we have known you so long. Will 
you come?” 

“Perhaps I will, Lily,” he said, taking 
her hand, and pressing it gently. Then 
with a hasty good-night ho turned away, 
leaving her contented and happy. 

Evening after evening she watched then, 
but no Frank came; still she looked. Sure¬ 
ly he had been pleased at her asking him. 
The looking for him helped to keep her 
mind from other troubles. Three weeks 
had passed from the day of the sudden de¬ 
parture of her father and mother, and still 
no sign of either of them returning. 

“I begin to think there is somethingmore 
in this than we know,” Mrs. Allyn said, to 
her husband. “ You may depend on it, 
Marian and her husband have had some 
trouble. They do not mention each other 
in their letters. There is no more need 
of their staying .away than there is of their 
flying.” 

“But what trouble could there be?” 
asked her husband. 

“I can’t imagine,” she replied; “but if 
neither of them comes in another week, I 
shall go doyrn to sec what Marian is doing.” 

The two, with Alice, were walking down 
the street to spend the evening with a friend. 
Lily had declined going, pleading a head¬ 
ache, and it was her evident indisposition 
which had caused the conversation. Her 
aunt had made up hermind that something 
was the matter, and that Lily suspected it. 

Meantime, Lily sat at home alone. She 
had turned o£E the gas in the room, and sat 
before the bright coal fire, waiting. She 
felt as though Frank would come up that 
night. He had not yet been near her; but 
she had seen him at a distance, that day, in 
the street, and he had seen her. They were 
too distant to bow, but he might come up. 
So she sat, and waited, .and listened. 

The soft light bathed her, and the warmth 
burned her pale cheeks till they were rose- 
red. Step after step rang on the sidewalk. 
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and made her hold her breath to listen; but 
they all passed by, and now it was nearly 
nine o’clock. She sighed to think that she 
must give him up, and even in sighing she 
heard a step on the waik, and coining up to 
the door. At that moment, heavy carriages 
passing drowned the sound of the bcli; but 
presently there was a voice and a step in the 
entry, then the door of the room opened 
and closed after some one. 

She sat still, with quickly beating heart, 
and could not or would not turn till she 
should be spoken to. There was a step be¬ 
hind her chair, some one leaned over to put 
a hand on her shoulder, then a lock of soft 
hair brushed her forehead, and a kiss was 
lightly pressed to her eheek, 

“My darling, what are you dreaming 
about?’’ he asked. 

“Fred!’’ she exelaimed, with a pang of 
bitter disappointment. 

“Tes. Were you asleep? Did I wake 
you?’’ 

“No,” she sighed; “I don’t sleep so 
easily. But why did not you go to Mr. 
Severns?” 

“ Because you were not there,” he said, 
bending his knee to the floor, and leaning on 
the arm of her ehair. “I take no pleasure 
In going where you are not, Lily. I don’t 
know what would become of me, if you 
were ever to banish me from your presence, 
or if you should give any one else a better 
right to your society than I have.” 

There was no mistaking his manner, un¬ 
used as she was to lovers, and she shrank 
from him almost in affright, 

“O don’t, Fred!” . she whispered. “I 
can’t allow you to talk so!” 

“Then I will not, Lily,” he said, quietly. 
“ But I wanted you to know that I love you. 
The rest I leave with you, only don’t forget 
that I love you, and always shall. And 
when any one else asks for your love, stop 
and ask yourself if you can be happier with 
him than with me. Now don’t be afraid 
of me, Lily. 1 am your Cousin Fred, 
again.” 


CHAPTER XUI. 

“ Yon gave me yourself. 
And bound your soul by the vows that damn; 
Since, on better thought, you break, as you 
ought, 

Yows—wor^ no angel set down, some elf. 
Mistook—for an oath, an epigram, 

Ukdeb Mr. Edward Philips’s somewhat 
superb gentleness there burned a latent fire, 
before which his wife’s impulsive passion 
might well blanch. However she might 
sway him in moods of tenderness, once 
roused, he was her master. Both were 
aware of this; and while it made Marian 
wary lest she should break her sceptre by a 
too great stress in using, with the husband 
it sweetened a homage which no one could 
suspect to be other than voluntary. But 
now there was no longer any talk of homage. 
The idol had fallen, nbt only from the niche 
where it had pleased him to place her, but 
below any place where he could suffer him¬ 
self to see her. His happiness, his peace 
were wrecked. There remained but one 
thing to save, and that was bis pride. Was 
it possible to save himself and his family 
from babbling tongues, and yet not lay 
down his honor at the feet that had already 
trampled on it? There must be' time to 
think. He did not dare trust himself to 
any precipitate act. 

When she fell at his feet, no emotion of 
pity softened his heart. “ Women always 
faint on such occasions,” bethought; “and 
they can recover.” He was ready to be¬ 
lieve her capable of any power of dissimu¬ 
lation. 

For a moment he stood wrapped in 
thought, such thought as starts out, sharp 
as a blade, with the emergency; then his 
plan shaped itself swiftly. That fortunate 
summons to her mother—he cared little at 
the moment for the grief she might feel— 
would help to simplify the present arrange¬ 
ment. He would find an excuse to leave 
the city in some other direction. He could 
not meet his daughter or his friends, He 
could not answer questions, or wear a mask. 
He must have change, motion—anything to 
relieve the chaos of his mind, and give him 
time for thought. 

Concluding thus, he dropped the telegram 
on a chair, and without a glance at the pros¬ 
trate form of what had been so dear to him, 
went out of the room with a firm step. 

“Are you ill, sir?” asked a porter to 
whom he gave some orders. 
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“Ill!” he repeated, haughtily. ‘'Pray, 
what should make you ask such a question?” 

“ 1 beg your pardon!” said the man, as¬ 
tonished at his master’s anger as much as 
at his strange paleness. 

A hasty note was written and mailed to 
Mrs. Allyn, then he stepped on board a 
train of cars that was just leaving the city, 
scarcely conscious where he was going, in¬ 
tent only on getting away. He rode all 
night, and in the morning found himself in 
a strange city, with three idle hours on his 
hands. No train started westward for 
three hours, and he must wait. He had 
slept none all night, and for a moment 
thought that he might forget himseif if he 
should lie down on a sofa in the depot. 

He lay down, covered his face and closed 
his eyes, and immediately all disposition to 
sleep fled. Soft visions came of sweet home 
scenes, the fireside, the gentle cares and 
companionship, the peace and trust which 
had seemed so assured, and, first showing 
him their beauty and their sweetness, dis¬ 
solved mockingly before his eyes, and faded 
into blackness. He fancied that a soft 
hand touched his face with caressing fingers, 
that a faint remembered perfume floated 
over him, that a slight rustle of a lady’s 
dress disturbed the silence, till, wrung by 
a sharp pang of hope, he would open his 
eyes with a flashing glance, to realize the 
bitter truth, 

‘‘Ican’t bear thisl” he muttered, and, 
starting up, went out to walk away the 
time. 

To see him one wouid have supposed that 
he was much interested in the architecture 
of the town—in its monuments, its squares, 
its views. He paused mechanically, and 
looked at all which one really Interested 
would have looked at; but when he reached 
the depot again, he could not have told one 
thing he bad seen. 

Riding again all the afternoon and all 
night, and again a pause. And so on till ho 
reached the far West, and was in no danger 
of meeting any one whom he knew. Then 
he stopped and set himseif to work to map 
out his life. Bitter work it was, and done 
with many a groan. 

After a week came a letter from Lily, and 
from that be learned that Marian had gone 
to her mother, and that from her they had 
learned nothing. She evidently meant to 
be passive, and leave him to arrange the 
affair. Perhaps, when she learned from 


Lily where he was, she would write to him,, 
and try to soften his anger; try to offer 
some explanation, or to assure him of her 
penitence. If he hoped for such a thing, he 
was disappointed. Not a line came from 
her, nor a message. And Lily had written 
him, ‘‘ I asked mamma about you, and she 
forgot to tell me. She was so much dis¬ 
tressed by poor grandmother's deatbj that 
she never once mentioned your name.. 
And she wont let me go to her.” 

At thought of Marian watehing alone 
over her dead mother, and performing the 
last offices for her unsupported by any of 
those who should have been her nearest, 
the husband felt a pang of pity. But it 
died as soon as born. One thought of that 
scene which he had witnessed was like a 
blight on all gentler feelings. 

But he waited still. Perhaps she would 
write some explanation or prayer when she 
should have recovered from the first shock 
of her mother’s death, and when she per¬ 
ceived him passive. But week after week 
passed, and no word came. Something 
must be done. Lily was beginning to think 
the continued absence of both her parents 
very strange, and others wouid also notice 
it; and it was clear that Marian would not 
return home till he summoned her. 

His plan was laid. He would go to her, 
and force himself to look again on that fair 
false face. He would give her the oppor¬ 
tunity of explaining, if it were possible to 
palliate her fault. If she could not do that 
—he was sure that she could not—he would 
place before her their plau of life. If she 
had regard enough left for her own name, 
and for her daughter’s welfare, to swear 
never again to hold any communication 
with Frank Hazeltine—ah, could he believe 
her oath, even 1—then he would consent to 
live with her again, and to appear before 
the world as heretofore. But never, he 
would assure her, need she hope for his love 
or his confidence again. They would go. 
to Europe for years, for as long as he should 
choose, and there no one need make any 
comment if he showed little love for his 
wife. 

On the other hand, if she should hesitate 
to satisfy him promptly and solemnly of 
her future conduct, then they must sepa¬ 
rate at once and forever, at any cost to 
name. With that determination, he started 
on his return, the morning after having re¬ 
ceived a letter from Lily. 
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“lam quite out of patience!” Lily wrote. 

I think that I am used ill. This is the 
last letter I shall write you, and I have said 
the same to mamma. I think that, if you 
will not hurry on my account, you should 
on hers, for by all accouuts she must be ill. 
Doctor Francis was here this week, and be 
says that she is killing herself with grief for 
grandmother. He says that she is pale and 
weak, and a mere shadow, and that she will 
see no one. She seems almost angry, he 
said, when he proposed her returning home; 
and I could see that he thought strange 
that no one went to her. 

“Do come, papal It is now nearly five 
weeks, and I am homesick.” 

Well, if people were “ thinking strange,” 
it was time be should go. So go he did. 
But he gave no notice of his coming. 

It was evening when he reached the city, 
and he hesitated long whether he should go 
to Mrs, Aliyn’s, or postpone seeing them 
till he should have seen Marian. He walked 
through the streets, and past his own closed 
and desolate house. At the sight of that 
monument of his misery he stopped, and in 
the agony of the moment, for the first time, 
a wild thought crossed his mind. Why need 
he live? A click of the pistol, a stroke of 
the knife, a step from the plank, or a 
^draught, and all would be over. But the 
thought was rejected as soon as entertained. 
Bdward Philips was not a man to commit 
suicide. 

But that sight utterly unfitted him for 
seeing any one. He could not bear Lily’s 
welcome and her questions. He would wait 
until he had settled what should be. Draw¬ 
ing the keys from his pocket, be went up 
the steps of his bouse and entered. The 
air was close and chilly, and there seemed 
something tomblike in the closed shutters 
nnd covered furniture. He lighted the gas, 
nnd looked about him. There was the chair 
where she had sat, with that fellow on his 
knees beside h .r, embracing her. There 
was the spot where she lay when he spurned 
and left her. Something glittered on the 
carpet as he looked, and stooping, he picked 
up a long golden-headed pin, such as she 
used to confine her hair with. What vis¬ 
ions of her rich shining locks started up 
with it! How often he had twisted their 
loose silky coils about his fingers! How 
often they had swept aeross his breast as 
her beautiful head was bowed to his shoul- 
derl O, could it all be a dream! Was all 


her apparent love a lie? He could not be¬ 
lieve it, and as he pressed the frail golden 
token' to bis lips, in a passionate impulse, 
his heart cried out for her. Why had ho 
not waited then and listened to what she 
might say? 

It was not long before he noticed her es¬ 
critoire, and found the note which she had 
left for him, and saw the money which she 
bad taken from her purse. No e-vcuse, no 
pleading, only an acceptance of whatever 
he might decide on. But the money told 
more than anything else, and moved him 
more. It seemed to be a throwing off of 
his help, and was the only mark of indigna¬ 
tion which she had shown. 

Barly the next morning he started, and 
reached his journey’s end in the afternoon. 
Avoiding the sight of familiar faces, he 
went hastily away from the station, and 
walked down an unfrequented street. It 
was in a different direction from the one to 
Mrs. Leslie’s house, but he wished to col¬ 
lect his thoughts and calm himself before 
meeting his wife. For at the mere thought 
of meeting her, his heart rose up with tu¬ 
multuous beatings. Could he see her, and 
not teke her to bis heart again?' He was 
obliged to review her offence in order, to 
harden'himself. 

Twilight was falling when he laid bis 
hand on the latch of the gate, and went.up 
the well-remembered walk. The house was 
all closed, save in one room where the shut¬ 
ters were open and the curtains drawn back. 
The lamps were not yet lighted, but he saw 
through' the windows the red glow of the 
fire, and the shadow of some one passing 
beforeit. He Waitedamomentonthestep, 
then opened the door and entered.' At the 
sound of his tread the door of the sitting- 
room opened, and some one stood there, 
not the form be looked to see, hut a stouter 
and ruder one. 

“Who is it?” asked Mrs. Lennon, the 
housekeeper, whom Marian had retained 
still. 

She had been with Mrs. Leslie since Mar¬ 
ian was a very young girl, and was the only 
person acquainted with all their family af¬ 
fairs. She had married and been widowed 
since Marian’s marriage, and had gladly 
gone back to her former home, where she 
was as gladly received. 

Mr. Philips did not answer her question, 
but walked straight toward her. 

“Good heavens! Mr. Philips!” sheex- 
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claimed, recoiling, as the light of the fire 
shone in his face. 

“ "Ses, Mr. Philips,” he repeated, sternly, 
■walking past her. 

There was no one else in the room, and 
ho turned to her, waiting to hear her offer 
to go for his wife. Instead of that, she 
closed the blinds, lighted the lamps, and 
then stood before him waiting till he should 
speak. 

“Will you go for Mrs. Philips?” he 
demanded. 

The woman looked distressed and con¬ 
fused. “Mrs. Phiiips is not here, air,” 
she said. 

“Hot herel” he exclaimed, angrily, 
thinking that he had been led to make a 
fool’s journey, and that Marian had boldly 
gone back to Lily without >.is permission. 
“Where is she, then? Has she gone 
home?” 

“ This is her home 1” the woman replied, 
coldly. “ She has left it, but I do not know 
where she has gone. She left a letter for 
you, in case you should write to her here. 
She did not expect you to come. If you 
wiU sit down, air, I will get it for you.” 

Involuntarily he seated himself at her 
bidding, feeling the need of being directed 
in this new emergency. In a few minutes 
Mrs. Lennon returned with the letter, 

which she placed in his hand, and then 
turned to leave the room. 

. “ II you want me, please to ring the bell,” 
she said. 

In a few mlnuWs the bell was rung so 
violently that the wire broke, and, going to 
the room, the housekeeper was confronted 
by Mr. Philips, who stopped in a rapid 
walk, and looked at her with eyes that 
blazed from his pale face. 

“ What is the meaning of this?” he de¬ 
manded, in a choked voice. “ Where has 
Mrs. Philips gone?” 

“ I do not know, sir,” she replied, firmly. 
“ I only know that she has gone, but she 
did not tell me where.” 

“Ido not believe youl” he exclaimed, 
stepping nearer her, in a manner that made 
her shrink back in fear. 

“It is true,” she repeated. “And, sir, 
I am not responsible if you have driven 
your wife away. She knew that if she told 
me I should have to tell you.” 

“But she tells me that you will join 
her,” he said, holding up the letter in his 
shaking hand. 


“ Yes sir. When the business is settled 
I am to join her. I always loved Miss 
Marian, and I would go to the ends of the 
earth with her. She will let me know 
where to go when things are ready.” 

“And you mean to hide from me where 
my wife is?” he said, grasping her arm, 
rudely. 

“Mr. Philips, don’t forget to be a gentle¬ 
man!” said the woman, trembling. “I tell 
you again that this is your own doing, your 
own ofiiair, and not mine. If my young" 
mistress wishes me to serve her, it isn’t for 
you, or any one else, to illtreat me for doing 
it. If you can get your wife to go back to 
you, I am sure I have no objection. You 
had time enough to see her if you had 
chosen. She was here five weeks, crying, 
over her dead mothei', and over her other 
troubles. She never slept a night of those 
five weeks, but walked the floor, and wrung 
her hands, and cried till she had no tears 
left. I tell you, Mr. Philips,” the woman 
went on, warming with her subject, “ if 
that sweet lady had committed every crime 
in the calendar, she has suffered enough to 
be deserving of forgiveness now. She had 
no more color in her face when she went 
away than that sheet of paper has, and, in¬ 
deed, for the matter of that, when ■ she 
came. She has lost flesh, and was so hol¬ 
low round her beautiful eyes that an old 
friend might not have known her. I’li 
venture to say, sir, that you might look in 
her face in the city street and never know 
her.” 

Mrs. liCnnon stopped here, for the tears 
that had been gathering burst forth in spite 
of her, and she covered her face with her 
hands and sobbed aloud. 

“Why did she not wait for me tocome?”' 
asked the husband, faintly. 

He had sunk into his chair again, and his 
own mouth was unsteady. In spite of his- 
just anger, this picture of his beautiful 
wife, so fallen, so wretched, touched him to 
the heart. The housekeeper wiped her eyes. 

“She did wait five weeks,” she replied, 
dryly. “And each one of those weeks was. 
I’ll be bound, longer to her than any year 
she had ever known before.” 

• The husband buried his face in his hands 
for a moment, a faint misgiving thrilling 
him. Had he done quite right? 

“You will write to her?” he asked, lift¬ 
ing his face again. 

“Not till I hear from her,” was tha 
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answer. “ I do not Imow how to direct.” 

“You have no ideaof the direction which 
she has taken?” he asked, with a searching 
suspicious glance. 

“ 1 have already told you, sir,” the wo¬ 
man replied, with some heat. “ 1 am not 
afraid of telling you the truth.” 

He got up and began to pace the room. 
Even in his misery it hurt his pride that 
this person should be the confidant of his 
domestic troubles. 

“ Will you tell me what Mrs, Philips said 
to you about our misunderstanding?” he 
said, without looking up, a deep flush 
sweeping over his face as he spoke. 

“ She told me no particulars, sir,” was 
the answer. ** I only know that there was 
trouble, and that she did not expect that it 
would ever be made up. But, sir, that is a 
true and tender heart, and one that loves 
you dearly; and whatever you may com¬ 
plain of, may God forgive you only as you 
forgive her!” 

He looked hastily up. “ True and tender 
heartl” he thought. “Surely this woman 
could have no idea of the nature of Mar¬ 
ian’s offence,” He felt relieved from a 
load of shame. 

“Loved me dearly!” he echoed, mock¬ 
ingly. “ You are well-informed!” 

“I ain indeed, sir!” she retorted, with 
emphasis. “Listen to me. It was your 
name that was always on her lips when she 
sobbed and wept, as I listened outside the 
door in hope that she would stop and go'to 
sleep. 4^d once, sir, she went away, and 
had got away a half day’s journey, hut 
came back because she had left your minia- 
turer behind. And it was no easy matter 
for her to travel, weak as she was; and no 
easy matter for her to get away either with¬ 
out being known. The people here think 
that she has hot'gone, but keeps her room. 
When she went she walked four miles to 
the next station, and her trunks were sent 
away by express before she went.” 

“Leave me! leave mel” cried the hus¬ 
band, hiding his face again. 

He sat long without moving after she had 
gone. The sweet thought would nestle into 
his heart in spite of his incredulity, in spite 
of her avowed and acted love for another, 
that his wife did love him. He sat revolv¬ 
ing the subject in his mind, trying to rec¬ 
oncile the contradicting facts, and to under¬ 
stand the heart which could so belie its own 
emotions. For twenty years she had been 


a true and loving wife to him; and against 
the evidence of that fact he could oppose 
but the proof of one momentary scene. 
But what damning proof that had been! 
He took up her letter and read it again. 

“I do not know whether you mean ever 
to write to or to see me again,” she wrote. 
“But I can bear this waiting no longer, I 
understand quite well that you discarded 
me. I remember your last words. Do not 
fear that I shall ever forget them. 

“ I ask for no mercy. H I have not de¬ 
ceived you the way you think, I have de¬ 
ceived you in another. I was wrong; but I 
suffered. Let all that pass, I did not know 
hut that you might wish to make some ar¬ 
rangement which should prevent scandal, 
and I have waited here for that. Waited 
in what torture I will not say. It is now 
too late. Only to-day I received a letter 
from Mrs. Aliyn, in which she plainly indi¬ 
cates her conviction that there is trouble 
between us. 

“ I am going away from you forever. I 
shall take another name, and shall be inde¬ 
pendent of you, I suppose that you Would 
not wish me to suffer poverty, and you heed 
not fear that. My mother left me enough 
to make me comfortable in the mode of life 
which I shall choose. The purchase money 
of the house will be brought to me by Mrs. 
Lennon, who will wait for that, and also to 
see if you have any wishes to express. "Do 
not venture to doubt that my future life 
will be as pure as I would wish my own 
Lily’s to be 1 I cannot trust myself to write 
of her. Tell her what you will. 

“ But one word more. I love you, Ed¬ 
ward, and you alone; and, since the days of 
my foolish girlhood, I have never loved any 
other. However appearances have been 
against me, I have been a true wife to yon, 
and have deserved no man’s scorn, and en¬ 
couraged no man's light love. Farewell, 
my beloved. May God comfort your heart, 
for I know that I have broken it, and that 
it would hurt you less to love me, even 
now, if you could, than it does to hate me, 
as I know you do.” 

This was written in unsteady characters, 
and so blotted by tears as to be in some 
places nearly Illegible. 

“How soon do you expect to be able to 
go away?” asked Mr. Philips, when he had 
recalled the housekeeper. 
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“In a week, il I am called,” she an¬ 
swered. 

“Will you take with you a letter to my 
wife?” he asked; and she noticed the ten¬ 
der emphasis with which he lingered on 
that name. 

“I wiii, sir,” she repiied. 

“I wish her to come back so that no 
scandal may be made,” be said. “ I can¬ 
not avoid teiling ray daughter and her aunt 
that there has been a misunderstanding. 
But I shali make no expianation, and sbaii 
request them to ask no questions. They 
wiii suppose that Mrs. Fbiiips is here, tili 1 
hear from her. If you are a friend to Mrs. 
Philips, you will wish her to return to her 
home.” 

“ I am her friend, sir, and I do wish her 
to return to you if she can be kindly re¬ 
ceived,” the woman said. 

“ You have no right to make any ques¬ 
tion of the manner in which I shall receive 
my wife!” be said, haughtily; then added, 
“ 1 suppose that I can stay here to-night?” 

“Certainly, sirl” she answered, with 
ready hospitality. . “ Everything is at your 
command. Shall I get you some supper?” 

“ No. Or, stay, I would like a cup of 
strong coffee. ’**'1 bring me 

pen and ink 1 will write the letter which ! 
wish you to deUver.” 

Far into the night he sat there and wrote, 
letter after letter, destroying as soon as one 
was written... The first was one of dignified 
coldness, but his heart would not hold out 
to the end. He threw the sheet into the 
fire, and wrote,one which kind and for¬ 
giving. But the thought of that pale thin 
face; with the sunken eyes, of her weary 
return Journey to get his miniature, of her 
sobbing , out his name in . her miserable 
vigils; all swept over him and carried away 
the last chill of pride, the last spark of an¬ 
ger. Marian loved himl In some inexpli¬ 
cable way she was true to him. He would 
doubt the evidence of his senses sooner 
than doubt her. Moved by these feelings, 
his last letter was one of fervent and for¬ 
giving love. Let her come back to him, 
and all would be forgiven, if indeed she 
loved him. Never In all the d.ays of their 
union had he so poured out his heart to 
her—never owned, even to i himself, how 
utterly valueless life would he to him with¬ 
out her. 

Then, when he had expressed all his 
longing, his love, his forgiveness, for the 


first time since that bitter day a feeling of 
relief came over him. She never could re¬ 
sist that, lie thought, and sighed a load off 
his heart as he sealed the letter. Having 
done Si), he threw himself on the sofa and 
slept soundly till morning. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

“A sadden little river crossed my path. 

As unexpected as a serpent comes.” 

Lilt received her father with open arms, 
and in the first flush of her joy did not per¬ 
ceive anything peculiar in his appearance. 
The excitement and embarrassment of his 
position gave him a color which hid his loss 
of flesh, and any other change in his ap¬ 
pearance was easily accounted for, by the 
long and tiresome Journey from which it 
was supposed that he had but just then 
arrived. 

“And now we will have mamma home,” 
said Lily, when the first welcome was over. 

“ I hope sol” he said; then, rlshig hast¬ 
ily, added, “ I would like to speak with you 
a few minutes, Mrs. Allyn.” 

Coloring nervously, Mrs. Allyn led the 
way to another room. Her older eyes had 
seen traces of wear and suffering which the 
daughter’s young eyes had not marked, and 
she felt surely tliat something was wrong, 
though what she could not think. Her 
cousin’s dignity and delicacy, as well as her 
love for her husband, had always been too 
conspicuous to allow her to suspect Marian 
of any imprudence, and she could imagine 
no other trouble likely to create a division 
in so united a family. 

“ Now, papal” cried Lily, as he was go¬ 
ing out of the room, “I feel slightedi Not 
only do you go away in two minutes, before 
I am well sure that you are really here, 
but you have secrets to tell which I may 
not hear.” 

He kissed the smiling pouting mouth, 
and answered her as lightly as she had 
spoken: 

“ I am going to inquire after your con¬ 
duct. I wish to know what lovers you have 
had since I went away.” 

Mrs. Allyn sat down while he carefully 
closed the door after them, and looked in 
• his face with anxious expectation. She 
saw, now that the color and the smile had 
faded, how pale and thin he had grown. 
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and marked, too, how full of suppressed 
agitation his manner was. 

“ I have a word to say which may offend 
you,” he began, immediately, speaking in 
a hurried way. “ It may offend, because I 
tell so little; but I do not feel it right to tell 
any more till 1 am myself satisfied, hlay I 
count on your indulgence?” 

“Certainlyl” sho answered, growing a 
little pale. 

He went nearer her, declining the seat 
she offered him, and standing so that she 
could not see his face. 

“Marian and I have a misunderstand¬ 
ing,” he said, very low and hastily. “ I 
went away that our estrangement might 
not be observed by others, and to get time 
to think. We have had no communication 
sincet 1 1 hope that she may not he so mpch 
to blame ias. 1 1 at first supposed, but it will 
be impossible for us to come together in a 
way to blliid the eyes of the family. If our 
reconciliation'Should; be ever so perfect, 
lilly and others will yet see that it Is a reo- 
enciliation. I wish for your assistance to 
hidS'is much as may be hidden. . Lily must 
know something.' ! leave it to you to de¬ 
cide how much, and what. Let it be as 
little as’possibid.' And let me entreat that 
you will ask me no questions, and allow her 
to'ask me none.” / 

Bepansedi panting like one out of breath. 

There was no hysterical weakness, or idle 
curiosity in -the Leslie blood, and Mrs. 
Allyndid credit to herfamily^ . After,the 
first start and stare of utter astonishment 
and distress, she had herself in hand. 

“As Marian’s nearest living relative, Mr. 
Philips;” she said, “ you must acknowledge 
that 1 have a right to know something of 
what so nearly Concerns her happiness. 
Still, l am sure that you mean to do rightly 
in whatever extraordinary circumstances 
may have occurred. Of course, I cannot 
think what imprudence could have been 
committed by a lady of Marian’s position 
and character. No breath of blame ever 
toiled her. But, at your request, I refrain 
from questions. I should say that there is 
no need whatever of any explanation being 
made to Lily. It is quite unadvisable, if 
matters are to bo arranged immediately. 
The young are none too keen-sighted, and 
Lily’s mind will be taken up with other 
things. I suppose that you Intend to go to 
Mari°an?” 

Mrs. Allyn’s head was a little up, and her 


color had begun to rise while asserting her 
famiiy dignity, and the last question was 
put with a little imperiousness. 

Mr. Philips shrank. 

“ I do not know where she is,” he said, 
almost in a whisper. 

“ Why, at her mother’s, of course I” was 
the astonished reply. 

“ I have just come from there,” he said. 

“My Godl” exclaimed Mrs. Allyn, for 
the first time losing her self-possession. 
“Tou don’t mean to say that Marian has, 
disappeared!” 

“She thinks that I am displeased with 
her beyond reconciliation,” the husband 
auswered, with a inoan in bis voice. “ She 
has gone away, but is to send her address to 
Mrs. .Lennon, who will join her then. I 
left a| letter with Mrs. Leudbn to give her, 
and no wife could ask more thfin that letter 
contains.” 

Mrs. Allyn made a haughty gesture, as it 
sweeping aside with her small hands the 
presumptuous, housekeeper, “Does thfit 
woman, then, know more of Mrs. Philips’s 
affairs and locality than her own family do? 
Hoes she presume to withhold 
address from you?” 

“ jliprto did, not tell her,"tut yilji write 
her veiy soon,”, was the answer. . “I^ .tried 
to find out, but cbuld not. 1 think thaity 
Mrs. liennop knows nothing more ih^ y^u' 
yourself know, but, having ho hoihepf her i 
own, and being an. old. se'rv^t, and much 
attached to the family, she is willing to de¬ 
vote herself enUrely to my wife. .She is 
anxious that M^ian should come back, and 
Will do what she .can. She will give her the 
letter, at least; and Jh 1 Marian to 
write and give, me her address, even,If she 
does not wish to, psturn.” 

“ The woman must know more, Mr. 
Philips,” said the lady, with an air of angry 
pride. “ She is an old and confidential ser¬ 
vant, and I always thought that Aunt Les¬ 
lie gave her too many liberties. She seemed 
to know more about affairs there than any 
one of the rest of us did. If I were to see 
that woman I would make her tell.” 

The lady’s black eyes sparkled in a way 
that did not indicate very gentle handling 
of Mrs. Lennon, in case the two should 
meet, and her sallow cheeks burnt with a 
haughty anger. 

“Ireally think you mistake,” Mr. Phil¬ 
ips replied. “ I thought, atfirst, as you do, 
but changed my mind.” 
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‘*And you mean to wait and trust to 
her?” demanded Mrs. Allyn, looking at her 
companion, in indignant surprise. 

“I must wait tili the housekeeper hears 
froni Marian, because I have no other way,” 
was tlie reply. “ But I have not left every¬ 
thing with her. I have a trusty detective 
who has his eye on her, and will watch 
wherever she goes. When she starts on 
her journey he will follow her, and give me 
immediate notice of her destination.” 

“A detective! A detective 1” repeated 
the lady, coloring violently. 

“ 0, he has no name but Mrs. Lennon’s,” 
Interposed the gentleman, jealously. “ She 
will let no one know that she is to join 
Mrs. Philips, and the man will not connect 
the two together, not knowing that my wife 
is away from me. He suspects that it is 
an affair of money, and that we are not 
sure of her honesty. 1 did not put him on 
that track, hut when I saw that he was 
there, I could not say anything. Tou can¬ 
not doubt that 1 shall find her, as soon as 
possible.” 

Mrs. Allyn leaned her brow upon her 
hand, and thought for a minute; * 

“ There is no other way,” she said, pres¬ 
ently, speaking with an air of promptness 
and authority. “Tou must find Marian, 
as soon as possible, and prevent people 
from suspecting any trouble. There must 
be no scandal, and she must be treated as 
she deserves. ' Poor dear Marian 1 What a 
blow to her pride, and to her heart, this 
must be I and how she has suffered and con¬ 
cealed her suffering during the time she 
was away I ToU were tso long in thinking 
the matter over, whatever it may have 
been, Mr. PhiliiisI” And Mrs. Allyn gave 
him an angrily fiashing glan'ce through her 
tears. 

He said nothing, and she went on: 

“Lily must know nothing about it. I 
will take" her to Washington immediately. 
Alice and Fred will be delighted to go, and 
Mr. Allyn must content himself without 
us. Leave all to me.” 

Even in speaking, Mrs. Allyn’s face 
flushed with a new and sudden thought. 

“Mr. Philips,” she said, breathlesjly, 
“ you told me not to ask any questions. 
But, if it should be possible that you are 
laboring under a misconception, that you 
suspect Marian of some fault, rather than 
know her to have committed one—if I may 
suspect things which would explain—” 


“If it be so, tell me!” he said, eagerly, 
as she paused. “ I will answer any ques¬ 
tions.” 

“Is there anything about Mr. Frank 
Hazeltine?” she asked, with her keen eyes 
on his face. 

The sudden rush of color and the angry 
flash in his eyes answered her, though be 
spoke no word. 

She went on eagerly. 

“ I know nothing—^I only suspect,” she 
said. “ But I have had an idea, for a long 
time, that Frank is a member of our own 
family—in fine, that he is Marian’s own 
brother, but not Aunt Leslie’s child.” 

The face of the listener showed the in¬ 
tense emotion with which he heard, but 
still he did not speak. 

“I think that Marian never suspected 
such a thing,” she went on, “ till there was 
talk of Frank and Lily, but Aunt Leslie 
knew it all the time, '^en she heard the 
rumor, she sent for Marian, and told her. 
I think that is the explanation. Does it fit 
the case?” 

“O Marian, my darling!” he cried. 
“How I have wronged her, if it be sot 
But why should she have hesitated to tell 
me? It was, snrely, not so.bad as my sus¬ 
picion. It was not her fault;” 

“I can’t tell,” Mrs. Allyn said. “Do 
you think that the young man knows—” 

“He and Marian have a perfect under¬ 
standing,” he said, with a shiver. “Do 
you ever see him?” 

“Ko, he avoids us. We have not seen 
him since you and Marian left.” 

It was hard for Mr. Philips to parry 
Lily’s questions, and to resist her entreat¬ 
ies to let her accompany him to her mother. 
But, buoyed up by hope, he passed the oiv 
deal without attracting too much notice to 
himself, and promising, most sincerely, to 
bring her mother home as soon as possible, 
he managed to get away. He did not leave, 
the city, but, living alone in his house, 
from which Mrs. Allyn was to keep Lily, 
he waited impatiently for news of Mrs. 
Lennon’s movements. 

With a burning cheek he wrote a letter to 
Lily, at Mrs. Allyn’s dictation, sending it 
to Jffs. Lennon, to mail. By return of 
mail he received a note from the house¬ 
keeper. She had mailed the letter, as de¬ 
sired. She had also received a letter from 
Marian, and should start the day after that 
on which she was writing him. Would de- 
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liver his letter to Mrs. 'Philips, and do ail 
that she had promised. Had no doubt that 
Mrs. Philips would gladly write him on 
learning that it was his desire. 

He read the note with a highly beating 
heart. Now he should kuow. This de¬ 
tective was able and faithful, and would 
not fall to track her. He had directions to 
telegraph his employer when he stopped, 
and to remain on watch till Mr. Philips 
should arrive to relieve him. 

Meantime, Lily had been so encouraged 
by her father’s return, and by the hope of 
soon seeing her mother, that she was ready 
to regret the loss of her visit to Washing¬ 
ton, when her aunt proposed going. And, 
though her father’s letter disappointed her, 
and she felt, at first, unwilling to go with¬ 
out them, she was persuaded, at last, and 
began her preparations, though with but 
little spirit. 

She scarcely liked to own it to herself, 
for, with a girl’s romance, she was rather 
proud of being constant, even to a foolish 
and unhappy partiality, but she could not 
but be aware that Frank Hazeltine’s image 
was not so vivid in her mind as it had been. 
Her anxiety for her father and mother, and 
also her Interest in Frederick Allyn, had 
helped to weaken the hold oh that affection 
which the young man’s continued absence 
had already shaken. The feeling was yet 
strong enough to be revived by his pres¬ 
ence, but she got tired of looking for him 
in vain. Moreover, there was no feeling of 
jealousy to stimulate her love. No one 
seemed to think particularly of him, and 
when he was mentioned, which was sel¬ 
dom, it was with a cool friendliness equally 
devoid of any appearance of interest for or 
against. It needs more character than most 
persons, particularly than most young girls, 
have, to keep up an Interest in a person 
whom nobody seems to care anything about, 
and whom one does not see nor hear from; 
unless. Indeed, one knows that person to 
be in danger or suffering, which is always 
a claim on the generous heart. But Lily 
had no reason to suppose that Mr. Hazel- 
tine was at all disturbed in mind or body. 

For her Cousin Fred, as she called him, 
she certainly was not in love with him, and 
did not expect to be. But she was inter¬ 
ested in him, flattered by his graceful hom¬ 
age, and rather inclined to like him, par¬ 
ticularly as a friend. Altogether, her mind 
was, as Mrs. Allyn had predicted, so taken 


up with other things that it was nothard to 
blind her, and she started with them on 
their journey without much hesitation. 

Once they were away, Mr. Philips 
breathed more freely. He must soon hear 
from Marian, and he doubted not that her 
pride would lead her to hasten home and 
prevent all remark on the scattering of 
their household. He waited impatiently to 
hear from Band the detective. The man 
had started with Mrs. Lennon, and they 
had now been three days gone, but no word 
from him. His employer was beginning to 
fret, and to fear that be had allowed the 
woman to slip from him. The three days 
grew to a week, to a fortnight, and still no 
word. Could Marian have gone to Europe, 
and his messenger be on her track? Any¬ 
where on this continent, he thought, he 
must have heard sooner. 

Entirely absorbed in this one subject, 
everything else was indifferent to him. 
Business was a disgust, he would have 
nothing to do with it; stocks rose or fell, 
people married or died, battles were lost or 
won, he cared nothing. All his heart and 
soul went out, more and more, after that 
one being, bis world, who wandered in sad¬ 
ness away from her fireside, and from the 
safe shelter of his love. Let crowns fall, 
but give him the crown of his life—his 
beautiful, his beloved 1 He scarcely gave a 
thought, even to what everybody was talk¬ 
ing of—the terrible loss. of the ‘ steamer 
Orion, burnt on her way from New York to 
New, Orleans. It was a sad thing, un¬ 
doubtedly—so few being saved—but his 
heart was oppressed with a nearer sadness. 
He looked vacantly over the lists that were 
published of the saved and the lost, but 
looked as one who saw not. 

But one day, three weeks after Mrs. Len¬ 
non’s departure, chancing to look over a 
complete list of the lost passengers, his 
eyes opened with a sudden flash of Interest, 
only to grow wild with despair the next in¬ 
stant For there were the two names of 
those to whom he looked for help. Among 
the lost were Mr. Jackson Band and Mrs. 
Helen Lennon. And with them was lost 
all help, except such as the place of their 
destination afforded. New Orleans was the 
port for which they sailed; and after the 
first overwhelming blow had lightened, 
then he resolved to go. 

A hasty note was written to Mrs. Allyn, 
his business arranged with feverish haste. 
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then he started. But first he put in erery 
principal paper in the country carefully 
worded advertisements which might meet 
Marian’s eye: 

“ Tile person who was lost on the steamer 
Orion, while on her way to join her friend, 
had a letter from P. to M., entreating her 


to return, or to send her address. Do not 
delay. All may be concealed.” 

He enclosed this notice with the money 
to the papers, directing it to be continued 
for a month, then, . with a burning heart, 
started on his quest. 

[COJtOLUDBD nr ITBXT rtUHBEB.] 
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CHAPTER XV, 


“Pve cased the rubies of thy smiles, 
la rich and triply-plated gold; 

But thie no other wealth dedles, 

Itself itself ean only hold— 

The stealthy kiss on Maple wold.” 

It was the night of the English ambassa¬ 
dress’s reception, and the capital was alert. 

Xady N-was a new-comer, and, having 

been ill, and unable to go out much, was 
still an object of curiosity. Besides, this 
was her first reception, and everybody want¬ 
ed to know who was invited. 

“ My dears,” Mrs. Allyn had said, on ra- 
oeiving the card, “ I have half a mind —” 

“Is that all, mother?” laughed Fred, as 
she paused, meditatively. 

“Fred, keep silence 1” his sister inter¬ 
posed. “The mysteries of the toilet are 
being discussed.” 

He subsided immediately into a chair be¬ 
hind Lily, where he sat watching the lovely 
droop of her shoulders, and the milky white¬ 
ness of her beautiful neck. 

“ Tes,” continued the elder lady, speak¬ 
ing with the solemnity which the occasion 
demanded, “ I will. 1 will send to Stew¬ 
art’s for new overdresses. Those ever¬ 
present Turners have got dresses like every 
one of ours, and I saw a lady at the levee 
last night with a pink tissue like yonrs, 
AUce.” 

“ Whnt shall we have?” both girls asked, 
with some interest. 

“Leave that to me,” was the answer, 
Mrs. Allyn priding herself on her taste in 
dress. “ They shall be here in time. Give 
no thought to the matter.” 

And lovely enough the girls looked on 
that night, as they came down all dressed, 
followed by a buzz of admiratioa, as they 
tripped through the hall at Willard’s. And 
yet the dress of both was very simple. Lily 
wore blue tulle over white silk, and a bunch 


of English violets In her glistening gold 
braids; and Alice’s somewhat colder beauty 
was warmed by the faint giow from a robe 
of lustrous rustling rose-color, and a half- 
blown pink rose at her temple. Mrs. Allyn 
made herself as dignified as possible in lav¬ 
ender moire, with black lace, and by a care¬ 
ful application of powder and rouge, and 
with the slight excitement of going out kin¬ 
dling her black eyes, really made a very fine 
woman. But perhaps the most noticeable 
member of the party was Mr. Frederick. 
His calm bright eyes, satiny flaxen hair, his 
regular features, pure and pale, and a cer¬ 
tain loftiness of air, gave him a decidedly 
patrician look; and when Lady N-aver¬ 

red that he was the perfect counterpart of 
the young Earl of Clyde, her ladyship’s 
cousin, Mr. Frederick became immediately 
the fashion. Mammas smiled on him, 
daughters gave him flashing glances from 
behind their fans, and yoimg men glowered 
at him, and tried to assume his expression 
of countenance. 

“ Here comes Count Fosco, and I see Mg. 
Jonson across the room,” Mrs. Allyn said 
to her son. “ Tou must go away from us. 
It will never do for our party to remain 
stuck together like burrs all the evening. 
I wish that you would be attentive to Miss 
De Eoeth this evening, Fred.” 

Miss He Boeth, a gay brunette, a belle 
and an heiress, was very well pleased to 
have this new star for an attendant, and 
lavished her smiles on him. Utterly un¬ 
troubled by any timid scruples, she gave 
him no chance to escape her. 

“ These English people have such a stiff 
way of receiving,” she said, in a silvery 
half-whisper, leaning on his arm, as they 
promenaded the long saloon, her gold-col¬ 
ored draperies flowing about her, and trail¬ 
ing far behind. “Did you notice the way 
Lord N-bows? He seems to have but 
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one joint in Us bod;, and that in the small 
of bis back, Thenhlsneckkercbiefl One 

qnlte pities him. Lady N- is weii 

enough, but not at aii grand. One needs to 
be told that she is an'earl’s granddaughter. 
And such plain ways 1 Mamma and I called 
on her as soon as she came, and what do 
you think she wore? A plain brown silk, 
a linen collar, and no gloves! Mamma pro¬ 
tested that it must be the housekeeper,” 

“Truly horrible!” said Mr, Frederick, 
looking as disgusted as be could, 

“ So it was, though you sneer,” she chat¬ 
ted on, “How pretty your sisters arel I 
wouldn’t own it, if they were not blonde. 
I am not afraid of blondes,” glancing up at 
him with saucy brown eyes like dusky 
jewels. 

“You need fear no one,” he replied, gal¬ 
lantly. “ But only one is my sister. The 
other is my cousin.” 

“ Which is the cousin?” 

“Golden-hairi” 

“Are you in love with her?” inquired the 
young lady. 

“ Certainly 1” he replied, coolly. 

“ I don’t believe it. Fair-haired gentle¬ 
men prefer brunettes. But she is in love 
with you, and is frantic with jealousy at 
this moment. I’m going to drive her wild. 
Hold my fan, wont you? And please to 
look at me when 1 am talking to yon. 
Here’s a dower from my bouquet. Fasten 
it in your buttonhole. That is well done. 
Now, if you know how to look bewitched, 
look so at once. I saw her dart a fiery 
glance this way a minute ^o. She will look 
again. There, smile quick. She’s looking. 
It’s great fun. Now let us sit down by this 
curtain, and talk all by ourselves. Boman- 
tlc, isn’t it?” 

Sitting there, and listening to his com¬ 
panion, who did not require him to speak, 
Frederick Allyn watched the brilliant mov¬ 
ing throng. Congress was in session, and 
of course my lady received the most notable 
people in Washington. Uniforms of differ^ 
ent nations mingled with the black coats of 
civilians, and outshone the ladies, even gay 
as they were. The cabinet, the diplomatic 
circle, foreigners of distinction, and the 
cream of that society which gathers at the 
capital every winter, mingled in the varying 
kaleidoscope that sparkled before th^ eyes. 
The soft hum of conversation sounded in 
intervals of the music, and one saw every 
moment beautiful or notable groups, apart 


from the throng, pause, say a few words, 
then melt to form new combinations, 

“ It is highly Improper for us to be sit¬ 
ting apart here so long,” Miss De Boeth 
said, with great satisfaction, “ It will look 
as though we were crazy about each other. 
Mamma has been looking back this way 
these ten minutes, I quite enjoy it. She 
would come and take me off if she dared; 
but she knows I’d do worse. If I see her 
coming, I’ll take you out on to the balcony. 
That would be the finishing stroke. A bal¬ 
cony scene is always' a love scene, and has 
been from Borneo and Juliet down. That 
cousin of yours has looked here five times. 
I counted. See! I pinched a finger each 
time she looked, and this time it’s the 
thumb. You can see the pink marks on 
each finger, I was so delighted to give a 
good squeeze.” 

He looked as she held a lily-wjiita hand 
up to him, but failed to see any pink, ex¬ 
cept at the taper rosy finger-tips. He bent 
his head, and took the band that almost 
placed itself in his, and at the same moment 
the young lady gave a little laugh of ecstatic 
delight. 

“That’s six times 1” she exclaimed, 
“And it’s worth the other five; for you 
looked as though you were kissing my 
hand.” 

Frederick looked, and saw his cousin 
standing on the opposite side of the room, 
leaning on the arm of a distinguished sena¬ 
tor, who was an old friend of her father. 
Her slight form, with that vanishing blue 
mist about it, looked to be something al¬ 
most too delicately frail, beside his large 
and stately figure. There was a spiritual 
look in her lily of a face, and, looking at 
her glistening crown of hair, one might 
fancy her some picture of a young saint, 
and not a breathing mortal. She and her 
escort were the centre of a group, and many 
an eye turned admiringly on her, as she 
watched and listened to him, her clear eyes 
lifted to his face with an expression of al¬ 
most childish admiration, and a faint smile 
just parting her lips. 

One and another joined them, and, turn¬ 
ing to bow to some introduction of their 
host, the bunch of violets in Lily’s hair 
loosened, and scattered at her feet. In¬ 
stantly they were appropriated by gallant 
bands, and the girl stood blushing at her 
pretty mishap, and smiling to see her col¬ 
ors BO worn. Lady N- , standing near. 
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loosened a cluster ot blue myrtle-flowers 
from her bouquet, and smilingly fastened 
them in that golden hair. 

“ Now isn’t that provoking?” cried Miss 
Do Eoeth, rising in a pet. “Nothing so 
nice as that has happened to me all the 

evening. I’m going to take Mr. S-away 

from your cousin. I’ll plague her, if I live. 
Look at those ninnies with English violets 
in their buttonholes! Blackand blue! Was 
ever anything so odious?” 

Frederick had thought that his compan¬ 
ion’s talk about Lily’s jealous glances was 
pure invention; but when he joined her he 
could not fail to perceive a change. She 
did not seem to see him for some time, and 
then looked past rather than at him. And 
when Miss De Eoeth at length succeeded in 
carrying the senator away from her, she im¬ 
mediately commenced a gay conversation 
with some one else, evidently in order to 
avoid speaking with her cousin. 

“Have you been in the supper-room, 
Lily?” he asked, finding chance for a word. 

“Oyes, long ago 1” she replied, over her 
shoulder. 

“Miss Philips, I have just discovered 
some marvellous confections on the supper- 
table,” said a gentleman at her other elbow. 

“O, show them to me, by all means!” 
said Lily, taking his arm with alacrity. 

Her cousin bowed profoundly, and stood 
out of their way, Lily-pulling her skirts 
away from him with a little twitch in pass¬ 
ing, and walking with her head very high. 
He looked after her, sighing, but not too 
sad. He knew that Lily’s temper was of 
that kind which is vulgarly called peppery; 
but, then, she was so beautiful! Besides, 
this anger did not bode ill for his hopes. 

Half an hour afterwards, as he stood 
alone on the balcony, looking out down the 
broad and stately avenue, Lily and her es¬ 
cort stepped out, without perceiving him. 

“It is cold,” she said; “but I wish to 
stand here a few minutes. The rooms are 
close. Perhaps you will bring me my scarf 
from the supper-room.” 

The gentleman went immediately at her 
bidding, and Frederick was at his cousin’s 
side the instant the curtain dropped. 

“ Can it be that you are angry with me?” 
he asked, hastily, putting his arm around 
her. 

“ What should I be angry with you for?” 
she asked, somewhat tremulously, half 
withdrawing from him. 


“ Say that you are not!” he whispered. 
“You know that I care for no one but you, 
darling. Say that you are not angry.” 

“Certainly not!” she answered, proudly. 
“ You are talking nonsense. You may care 
for whom you like.” 

“ Then I’ll care for you, since I can’t 
help it, though you are ever so unkind. I’ll 
stiiy away from you, since you wish it. 
Only give me a good-by kiss before I go.” 

She leaned, against his arm, but turned 
her face away. 

“Lily,” he said, “you have kissed your 
Cousin Fred in times past. Kissyour lover 
nowl” 

She turned her blossom of a face, and 
took the kiss he gave, her breath lingering 
on his cheek. And at the Instant they 
heard her cavalier returning. 

“Don’t stay away long!” she whispered, 
softly, as her lover turned away triumphant. 

CHAPTEK XVI. 

“A nightingale’s lone note arose, yet trembled 
on the ether. 

So Blender was the thread that held silence and 
song together." 

Fob two months Edward Philips searched 
New Orleans, every day baffled, yet always 
lured by some ghost of a hope. He searched 
high and low, in hotels and boarding¬ 
houses, gradually descending the scale. 
Then, with shuddering heart, he went to 
hospitals, to religious homes, and pressed 
to look at every dead face. 

One evening, as he wandered wearily 
through the street, a strain of music made 
him pause, and, looking up a broad lighted 
staircase, he saw the outer baize doors of a 
concert-hall. Why not go in, and try to for¬ 
get his care for a moment? he thought. 

A gentleman was just retiring from the 
stage when he entered the hall, and, taking 
a bill from the hands of an attendant, he 
looked for the next piece. 

“Pieta Signore.” 

Anything but that! He could not them 
listen to Marian’s favorite hymn. He 
turned hastily to go out, and had reached 
the door, when the first melodions heart¬ 
breaking note was flung out, and held him 
like a lasso. He stood motionless, and lis¬ 
tened without turning. Every tone, every 
inflection, every tremulous faltering, every 
phrase strong and steady with passion—all 
was embalmed in his heart. 
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At the last note he turned impulsively 
and blindly towards the stage, and began 
forcing his way bach. Dimly he saw before 
him a figure clad in black from head to 
foot, close-covered neck and arms, a wealth 
of clustering hair about the majestic head, 
and a pale perfect face, from which the 
flush of her singing had just faded. 

He saw more. He saw the stately form 
stop suddenly in turning away, saw two 
white bands upraised, then clasped on the 
breast; and he heard a faint cry, as she 
stood with herface turned toward him. He 
stood motionless before her, fixing her 
there with his gaze, in which there was as 
much assurance as command. The white 
hands reached towards him, then fell at 
her Bide. There was a staggering step, 
then she fell heavily forward,, blood burst¬ 
ing over her lips. But she fell into his 
arms. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

“Let’s contend no more, Ix)ve, 

Strive nor weep— 

All bo as before, Love, 

Only sleep t” . 

hlAiiiAK Philips opened her eyes in a 
strange room, quite unlike her little bare 
dormitory at the Sisters. Lace curtains 
veiled her bed, she lay in fine linen, downy 
white W’ool, and wrought cover. Through 
the lace she caught glimpses of dark wood 
carving, of long windows swathed in purple 
drapery, and of the rich warm glow of a fire 
of sparkling coal. At the head of her bed 
stood a little stand with snowy cover, bear¬ 
ing a tray of vials, a wineglass half full of 
deep-hued wine, and a tiny vase of flowers. 
An armchair stood vacant near the bed, and 
on the carpet before this chair lay a gentle¬ 
man’s glove. The dreamy languor of her 
awakening broke up at sight of thatgiove. 
It was dark-green, fine of make and texture, 
such a glove as her husband always wore 
when he could. He had often said that 
green best suited his tawny complexion. 

At her faint startled sigh a soft step 
sounded near, and one of the sisters ap¬ 
peared, bending over her with smiling placid 
face. 

“Dear sister, where am I?” she whis¬ 
pered. 

“In the French consul’s house, dear. 
He has gone away to Natchez for a few 
weeks, and we are in possession of the 


house till you get well. No one but our¬ 
selves and servants. I came here very early 
this morning, to nurse you back to health. 
Now don’t talk much.” 

The invalid pointed to the glove, and the 
nun, blushing slightly, picked it up, and 
was about taking it away, but was stopped 
by a whisper. 

“ Please give it to me!” 

She gave it, and Marian burst into tears, 
as she pressed it to her lips. 

“ Now, my dear friend!” said the sister, 
coaxingly. “ You mast keep calm. Trust 
in God, and all will be right. If you make 
yourself worse, you will grieve one who 
loves you.” 

Marian controlled her emotion as best she 
could, and lay with closed eyes, and the 
mute witness of her husband’s presence 
pressed to her cheek. Some lulling perfume 
and sound stole over her, soothing her 
growing excitement; some faint echo 
seemed to repeat, “Trust in God, and all 
will be right;” some soft and slumberous 
touch mesmerised her, and she slept. 

There was one who came and looked at 
her there, his heart aching with pain and 
tenderness. So pale and worn she looked, 
such long sighs she gave for breathing! 
And what was that so closely held between 
hand and cheek? Looking nearer, Edward 
Philips saw that it was his own glove which 
had such tender caressing. The sight quite 
melted him, bringing the blinding tears to 
his eyes, and filling his heart with such ten¬ 
der passion that he could scarcely restrain 
himself from waking her. 

Drawing the armchair softly close to the 
side of the pillow, he sat in it, and leaned 
to encircle her head with bis arm. Her 
breath stirred his beard as be bent.over her, 
and his lips almost touched her hair. If 
she sighed in her sleep, he whispered some 
loving word, as though she could hear it; 
and if she stirred, he held his breath. 

Marian had slept nearly an hour when 
she woke again, with the consciousness 
that some one was near. She felt such 
sweetness, such peace! She must be at 
home, and just waking after an ill dream. 
She heard soft breathing, and as she crept 
nearer to it, without openlug her eyes, a 
kiss just brushed her forehead. She opened 
her eyes, and met those of her husband. 
Ah! whatever had happened, through 
whatever grief she had passed, this was 
joy I 
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“My darling!” he said; “you are 
better!” 

When, with ciearing memory, she wouid 
have shrunk, or have said some word of 
sorrow, he checked her. 

“ If you iove me, Marian, do not shrink 
from me. Let the rest go. And we want 
no explanations now. You must forget 
everything but that you are to get well as 
soon as possible, so as to go home. Lily 
will expect us before long. .1 wrote her that 
we were taking a little journey.” 

To be taken back so, without a reproach 
or a question I 

“ But you do not know!” she gasped. 

“ I know that I cannot live without you,” 
he said, sadly. “I say, now, let the rest 
go. Whatever the past has been, we have 
the future.” 

She sighed, and resigned herself to be so 
forgiven and so loved. 

In two days she was well enough to start, 
and they went on board the northern 
steamer as quietly as possible, to escape the 
host of Madame Anna’s admirers who had 
besieged the house, and who were wild with 
curiosity about these mysterious doings, 
and with disappointment at her broken en> 
gagements. 

The first joy of meeting over, both felt a 
heavy depression. There were revelations 
to be made, and while one suffered, know¬ 
ing how hard they would be, the other was 
in a fever of suspense from not knowing. 
But each strove to cover this inward trou¬ 
ble with a veil of calmness, and as much of 
cheerfulness as might be. 

The voyage was a swift and prosperous 
one, but Marian, who hated the water, was 
quite prostrated by it. In the long spring 
afternoons she would lie on deck, supported 
by her husband’s arm, and breathe the fresh 
breezes that followed them out of the 
south, and watch the play of marvellous 
coloring on the waves. The sun would 
drop in the west, incarnadining the whole 
sea and sky. Then the colors would melt, 
the crests of waves would change from ruby 
to rose, from rose to silver; long azure, and 
green, and amber reaches of water grew 
black; and there was only the silver glint 
here and there, the white wake that foamed 
behind, and the sparkle of diamond spray 
about their bows; while overhead, in the 
transparent purple, hung the stars that 
seemed like a golden shower, all ready to 
fall, and be quenched in the ocean. On the 


night before they arrived there stole out, as 
they watched the fading sunset, a thread of 
a crescent moon that grew brighter and 
brighter, floating its little golden skiff 
among those rosy waves, and steering down 
the west. 

Marian Philips's eyes caught a light from 
it, seeing in it some omen for good. But 
the next instant her heart uprose with a 
bitter cry. All the old times started up be¬ 
fore her, the laughing wishing with the new 
moon over her right shoulder, the walks by 
moonlight, the happy happy days, now gone 
forever. 

“ Let me lie down,” she said, faintly, to 
her husband; and, leaning heavily on him, 
she went to her stateroom. 

“ You do not feel well to night, dear?” he 
asked, tenderly, 

“I am tired,” she said, evasively; and, 
burying her face in her pillow, seemed to 
forget his good-night kiss. 

“To-morrow we shall be at home,” she 
thought; “ and then he must know all. O 
my God!” 

He bent over her a moment. 

“Marian, my wife, to-morrow we shall 
be at borne again. With my whole heart, I 
thank God. Now we both know how to 
prize it.” 

CHAPTER XVm. 

“ All is blue again 
After last night’s rain.” 

Mb. Philips had sent orders to have his 
house opened and in order before his ar¬ 
rival ; and had also requested Mrs. Allyn to 
keep Lily away and in ignorance of her 
mother’s arrival yet one week longer. He 
did not wish her to come home till all mis¬ 
understandings should be settled. 

It was well that he had done so, for Mar¬ 
ian was quite prostrated by fatigue and ag¬ 
itation when they arrived. The sight of 
the house which she had left in such bitter 
misery, and which she now approached 
with such uncertain prospects, was too 
much for her. When the carriage stopped, 
Epid she saw the door open, with the ser¬ 
vants standing in smiling welcoming, she 
turned away her face, and sank back faint¬ 
ing on the seat. 

A gentleman passing on the other side of 
the street had seen this arrival, and when 
the carriage stopped, his pale face had taken 
a deep flush of red. He involuntarily 
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paused, then forced himself to go on, but 
could not resist the impulse to glance back¬ 
ward. Doing BO, he stopped with a start, 
growing pale again. Two men were bear¬ 
ing a lady up the steps, and he liad a 
glimpse of her white face as they disap¬ 
peared in the doorway. 

Frank Hazeltine stood motionless for a 
moment, tortured by a cruel uncertainty. 
He could not go on, and he dared not go 
back. Could that deathlike face belong to 
Marian Philips? And might it not be in¬ 
deed death? While he looked the door 
opened again, and a servant girl came hast¬ 
ily out, and ran down the street toward 
him. 

“Ellen,” he said, stopping her, “ what is 
the matter?” 

“O Mr. Hazeltine, I can’t stop!” she 
panted. “Mrs. Philips is dying. I must 
run to the druggist for some wine. The 
wine-cellar is locked, and the key is lost, 
and 0,1 mustn’t wait another minute.” 

Frank Hazeltine strode toward the house 
which he had left so iguominiously, and 
running up the steps, rang the bell loudly. 
He w^ed past the servant without any 
questions, and entered the parlor. On a 
sofa lay the still senseless form of the re¬ 
turned wanderer, and by the side of it knelt 
the husband, chafing her hands. A servant 
was sprinkling cologne, and lamenting. 

At the sound of a step Mr. Philips lifted 
his head, and the eyes of the two men 
flashed together. 

“ Leave the room, and shut the door after 
you, Ann,” the master of the house said to 
his servant. 

“ She’s opening her eyes, sir,” said Ann. 

“ Well, go as I bid you,” he said; and 
Ann reluctantly went. 

“Well, sir?” said Mr. Philips, in a stem 
voice, and with a glance which few men 
could have met unflinchingly. 

But this intruder seemed scarcely to be 
aware of him then. His eyes, full of an 
adoring and anguished fondness, were fixed 
on that face that had slowly turned toward 
liim, and he went boldly to her side and 
knelt there, dropping his face to the trem¬ 
bling hand which she extended to him. 
Then Marian closed her eyes and sighed 
faintly, her lips pressed close. The hour 
had cornel 

Mr. Philips had released his wife’s hand 
as the other knelt by her, but his voice was 
gentle as he spoke. 


“Marian, what is this young man to 
you?” 

Frank Hazeltine lifted bis head, and gave 
the speaker a look of incredulous astonish¬ 
ment. 

“ Did you not know?” hebegitn; but the 
other waved bim haughtily to be silent, 
and still looked to her for an answer. 

She looked at him steadily for one mo¬ 
ment, such a weight of sorrow In her sol¬ 
emn eyes, such a look of pallid despair in 
her face. 

“ Edward, he is my son/” 

Her husband sprang to his feet as though . 
electrified. 

“Impossible!” he cried, hotly. “Are 
you insane? What does it mean?” 

His passion seemed to give her strength, 
rather than to agitate her. She raised her¬ 
self slightly, and spoke with perfect calm¬ 
ness. 

“I have deceived yon, Edward, and 1; 
have no excuse to offer; but my deception, 
was not so great as you may think. The- 
time has come to tell you all, and I want no 
more delay. But let your indignation fall 
on me, and not on this poor boy, who has 
been wronged enough already. Frank,”: 
she said, softly, laying her hand pq bis 
bowed head, “ you bad best go now. Do 
not fear forme, my son. I am much bet¬ 
ter. Some time I will see yon again, but it 
must he as Mr. Philips decides. My duty is. 
to him, dear, and I must make such repara¬ 
tion to him as I can. 60 now, and try not 
to be too nnhappy about me.” 

The son kissed the hand be held, and, 
rising, left the room without a word.,. 

“ Will not you sit by me while I toll you 
all the truth?” she asked, in her sad calm 
voice, looking at her husband, who.ihad 
been looking at her like one in a dream. 

“Good GodI” he muttered, with his 
hand to his forehead, as he mechanically 
took a chair at a little distance from,her. 
“Am I awake, or asleep? This la surely 
impossible. The fellow is not more than 
ten years younger than you.” 

“ He is sixteen years younger,” she said, 
tremulously. “ You see what a child I was, 
Edward.” 

“ So young, and yet so corrupti” he ex¬ 
claimed, bitterly. 

She did not make a motion, or look away 
from his angry fiery eyes, but at his words 
her breath deepened to a faint moan. 

There was a knock at the door, and Ellen 
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entered with the wine lor which she had 
been sent. Setting it down near her mis¬ 
tress, she obeyed a mute gesture and went 
out again. Marian reached, with difficuity, 
and filied herself a glass, her husband siU 
ting passive, and allowing her to wait on 
herself. Then she drew her shawl about 
her, clasped her hands with what seemed 
to be a silent prayer, and began her story. 

“ I was a very impulsive headstrong girl,” 
she said, “ and the surest way to make me 
do a thing was by using means to coerce 
me into not doing it. I would listen to 
> reason, or to persuasion, but force 1 resisted. 
There r^;a3 the root of all the misery that 
followed. My mother was unwise, and— 
well, she was sometimes hard. But poor 
mother had suffered tili she was embittered. 
Let her rest now in her grave. 

“ There was a famiiy who have been the 
bane of ours. You have heard of the Wis- 
nors, and I need not teil you of the scandal 
about that woman and my father. But 
then I did not know it. My mother had 
kept all knowledge of it, as far as possible, 
from her children; but I knew that she 
hated them with a bitter hatred, and, with 
childish presumption, 1 thought that she 
was wrong. 

“ Mrs. Wisnor had one son, Clark, a hand¬ 
some talented boy, one year-older thauL 
We went to the same school, and we were 
fond of each other. My mother foimd it out, 
and instead of taking a right course, she 
took the worst possible one. Without giv¬ 
ing me any reason for tho prohibition, she 
forbade me ever speaking to Clark Wisnor 
again, and, getting in a passion, called him 
a low fellow, and a scamp. I knew then, 
as I know now, that she did him injustice. 
He had not high principles, he showed that 
afterwards, but he was one who, with proper 
training, might have made a very respect¬ 
able man, as the world goes. 

“ Of course, such violent opposition could 
have but one effect. Clark and I fancied 
that we were two persecuted lovers, and 
that we could not do without each other. 
All the foolish notions of youth, fed by 
novel-reading, and excited by this unwise 
violence, were stimulated to sudden and 
unhealthy growth. Mrs. Wisnor had al¬ 
ways favored our being together, and, 
though I had never before stepped inside 
her doors after my mother’s prohibition, 
Clark and 1 used to meet there. I fancied, 
too, that my father was not averse to such 


a companionship, since 1 had seen him go 
to Mrs. Wisnor’s, and since he was always 
silent when my mother sneered about the 
family. 

“ It was Mrs. Wisuor who first spoke of 
marriage to Clark and I. I now under¬ 
stand that she thought thus to revenge her¬ 
self on my mother for her scorn, but then 
she seemed to me an angel of love and help. 
She said that, Clark and 1 once married, all 
opposition would cease, and we would be 
forgiven. The idea delighted both of us. 
It seemed so romantic. We fancied our¬ 
selves hero and heroine. Our vanity was 
all in a flame. It seemed to me such a fine 
thing to be a wife at fifteen years of age, 
and Clark was equally proud of being a 
husband at sixteen. 

“ Weil, that bad woman carried out her 
design. She did not dare to get a minister, 
or any justice whom we knew; but she had 
an acquaintance a few miles distant whom 
she employed. He was a justice, and, being 
under some obligation to her, would per¬ 
form the ceremony for us. He did perform 
it, and I think that both Clark and I-were 
frightened, and would have retreated at the 
last moment, if his mother had not encour¬ 
aged and urged us on. 

“ We went home trembling, and for three 
months kept our secret, not daring to de¬ 
clare it. Indeed, Mrs. Wisnor seemed in 
no haste to have us do so, and told us to 
wait till she should think that the right 
time had come. 

“An accident discovered the whole to 
my mother, and never shall I forget that 
day! There had been a convention in a 
neighboring town, and my father and moth¬ 
er went. I took advantage of their absence 
to spend the day at Mrs. Wisnor’s, The 
day passed pleasantly enough, though I was 
conscious of a feeling of trouble and dissat¬ 
isfaction. Some way the romance of my 
situation seemed to have gone, and I was 
troubled with the remembrauce of the de¬ 
ceit which I had practised, and must yet 
practise. I was disenchanted, too, with 
Clark, but without being able to tell why. 
I suppose that I was made for truth, and 
could not long be pleased with the persons 
or circumstances which bad entangled me 
in falsehood. 

“ While we three sat there that evening, 
there was a sound of heavy steps up the 
walk, Clark and I ran into a little side 
room off the parlor where we had been, and 
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ICrs. Wisnor waited to see who was coming. 
There was no ring at the doorheil, and no 
delay, but the outside door was dung open, 
and the steps came through the hall. The 
door of the parlor was as unceremoniously 
burst open, and. there stood ray father and 
motherl Ah, my God! my God!” moaned 
Marian Philips, covering her face. “ I was 
wrong, but what have I not suffered! At 
that moment I wou!d gladly have died. All 
the romance and folly that had before as¬ 
sured me were gone, and I felt only shame 
• and terror. 

“My father tore me'from Clark, who 
would have protected me, and flung me 
against my mother. I thought he would 
kill Clai'k, and, indeed, Clark’s mother too. 
His rage was far greater than my mother’s, 
and from that night he never would notice 
Mrs. Wisuor, except to threaten her. 

“ I was carried home more dead than 
alive, and made to confess everything. I 
was told that my marriage had not been a 
legal one, the justice’s commission having 
expired a week before he performed the 
ceremony, and never having been renewed. 

“ My father carried things with a high 
hand. He made Clark leave the State, 
threatening to have him arrested if he saw 
him there, or if he ever heard of his divulg¬ 
ing any of that most disgraceful transaction. 
Indeed, he threatened to have Clark’s life 
if he ever caught him again. The whole 
affair was kept a secret, Mrs. Wisnor hav¬ 
ing managed so artfully, and there was no 
danger of her telling, since she feared for 
herself as well as her son, 

“ There was one tiring I did not know 
then; anduoonebutiny father, and mother, 
and Mrs. Lennon ever knew. I was a 
mother, lu a lit^e more than eight months 
the child was born. Hu one suspected. I 
had been concealed for three months, every 
one supposing that 1 was away; and, as 
soon as 1 was able to be moved, I did come 
away. 1 thought that the child died. My 
mother told me it did. Hut Mrs. Lennon 
left it where the Hozeltines found it. 1 
never knery that Frank was my own child, 
till ray mother told me just before she 
died. She would not have told me, but was 
afraid that he and Lily were taking a fancy 
to each other. If 1 had known that I had 
a living child, I would never have married 
you. 

“ Well, when I came here on that first 
visit to my aimt, I met you. The last few 


months had matured me, and I was a wo¬ 
man, though with, at the same time, a great 
deal of childish inexperience. I loved yon. 
I knew then first what love is, and I Imew 
what misery is also. I thought that I had 
felt it before, but I had not. You know 
that I denied you, that I was capricious, 
inconsistent. You can understand why. 
It was a hard struggle, but I resolved that, 
as I was not worthy of you, I would not 
many you. 

“My mother combated this resolution. 
She argued that I had been led astray, and 
had been weak and foolish, but not criminaL 
I will not, I cannot tell all that occurred. 
I yielded to her and to my own heart. But 
even till the last moment I was tempted to 
retract. The evening before we were mar¬ 
ried, yoii remember, as you stood saying 
good-night to me on the veranda, and prais¬ 
ing me as your fiower of life, I had an im¬ 
pulse to throw myself at your feet and tell 
you all, I wish that I hadl O, I wish that 
I hadl But I did not dare. When you 
were gone, I went up to my mother to en¬ 
treat her to let me give you up, or tell you 
all, but she stopped me. She said that It 
was too late. It would be disgrace, and it 
would kill her. I believe that it -would 
have killed her. Poor mother, she did 
wrong, but she did not meaii all the 'wrong 
she did. She was blinded and warped by 
her own sufferings.” 

Marian stopped a moment to take breath, 
and, for the first time during her recital, 
looked at her husband. He had been listen¬ 
ing with an interest so intense, that his - 
breath seemed to have been suspended, aind, 
after the first part of her story was told, bis 
face assumed a pallor that was frlghtfuL 
One fear had run through bis listening, a 
fear so sharp that, if verified, it was almost 
enough to unsettle his reason. HOw, when 
she paused, he gave the fear voice. ' 

“Marian,” he said, sharply, as when one 
speaks in pain, “ was that marriage a legal 
one?” 

“Ho,” she said, quickly, “it was not. 
My piu-ents were sincere. But, after I had 
ibeeu married to you a few months, Mrs. 
Wisuor made my mother believe that it had 
been legal. Mother did nut dare to make 
inquiries at first, but before she died she 
found out that she had been right, and that 
the man who married Clark and me was not 
legally a justice. Hut she suffered dread¬ 
fully till she did find it out, thinking that 1 
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■was not your wife. She was trying to write 
me that it was all right when she dind, but 
could not finish. But from what she wrote 
I got a clue, and found out all. While set¬ 
tling up her affairs, I could make inquiries 
without attracting suspicion. Mother 
thought that I had never heard Mrs. Wis- 
nor’s story, but feared that 1 might. But I 
had heard it. A note was brought me from 
that woman a few minutes after you left me 
on that last day that I was in the bouse. 
She feared that I was too happy,” Marian 
said, with a slight touch of bitterness. “But 
I was too much stunned to feel the blow.” 

“ Does she not even suspect that there 
was a child?” asked Mr. Philips, eagerly. 

“Ko, she does not. If she had dreamed 
of it, she would have tormented me long 
^o. I answered her note mter my mother 
died, and I think 1 silenced her. She had 
thought to frighten me, but she mistook. I 
threatened her with exposure, and since she 
is anxious to obtain a position, she would 
do anything to avoid a disclosure that would 
put her quite out of society. Such a story, 
while it would make people gossip, would 
be no disgrace to mel” 

Saying this, Mrs. Philips rose with an air 
of mournful pride, and seated herself on the 
sofa where she had been reclining. With 
the recital of her history, and the remem¬ 
brance of her blighted life, some sense of 
wrong bad arisen. Since her childhood, 
almost, she bad known not one day of un¬ 
alloyed peace. She felt that she had been 
punished enough. 

“ I do not accuse myself of any great sin 
in that foolish marriage,” she said. “ It 
was folly, and that was all. The crime was 
with the woman who urged me on, and the 
fatal fault was in my mother’s injudicious 
discipline. 1 was too young to judge. But 
what I do accuse myself of is that I allowed 
you to marry me. I was still too yoimg, 
and I loved you. But had I been ten, or 
even five years older, I would not have done 
it. It was base. I have known that it was 
base all these years that we have lived to¬ 
gether, and the consciousness of the decep¬ 
tion I tras practising has made what would 
have otherwise been my delight, my deepest 
curse. Your love and trust were a crown of 
thorns to me. I have sinned, but it seems 
to me that I have expiated. 

“ I may have been very wrong in going 
away as I did; but I only took you at your 
word. You said that you had no wife, and 


I thought that you meant it. I still thought, 
that you would wish to save appearances, 
and for that I lingered as long at my moth¬ 
er’s as I could. But human nature could 
not endure the agony I suffered. I could, 
at least, rid myself of suspicion, by at once 
severing the tie that bound us. I was wild, 
but I could not have borne to wait any 
longer.” 

Mr. Philips got up and walked two or 
three times across the room, and then came 
and took a seat by bis wife, taking her hand 
in his. 

“ Why did not you tell me the truth then, 
Marian?” he asked. 

She thrilled and trembled at the earnest 
kindness in his deep tones. 

“Having been, in everything but this 
one, so true to you, having loved you so 
entirely, I could not realize that you would 
believe me so fallen, and I thought that 
it would be harder for you to believe that I 
bad deceived you from the first, than that I 
had forgotten myself afterward. But I 
meant to tell you some time. I had written, 
while I was in Kew Orleans, the whole 
story, and was dreading to send it, when 
you came. I thought that I could better 
bear to write than to tell you, and that I 
should feel less agitation, and so make the 
matter clearer. 

“ I could not bear to think,” she said, her 
voice faltering; then, as he drew her tender¬ 
ly Into bis arms, she sobbed out on his 
bosom, “ I could not bear to think that you 
would doubt every word or act of lore of 
mine, since I bad first met you, that you 
would believe me to have been designing 
and an actress, even while scarcely more 
than a child. I pleased, or at least, com¬ 
forted myself with the thought that you 
would look back upon our early union with 
pleasure, that you would say, ‘ she was true 
and pure then.’ But it breaks my heart to 
have lost your confidence!” 

“My darling wife!” the husband said, 
drawing her closely, and kissing her hair, 

“ I never trusted you more than I do now. 
You were wrong in some things, but so are 
we all. And few have suffered as cruelly 
as you have. I have been cruel to you, 
Marian. Forgive mel” 

“I loved you before,” she said, after a 
little while. “ Do you want to make me 
worship you?” 

“ Yes,” he said, smilingly. “ 1 mean 
that for the future yon shall have no’ 
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thought but to please me. Ijisten to some 
of the commands which I have to lay on 
you. First, you are to write a note, os soon 
as you feel able, telling Lily to come home 
to her mother. Second, you are to take 
another glass of wine. And over and above 
all, you are to throw oft all care and doubt, 
and be happy again, happier than ever, and, 
at the same time, well and rosy.” 

“1 am well now,” said the wife, blushing 
as rosily as a girl. 

“ That is well I Now I shall order dinner, 
and Biter dtotmr I am going out to bring in 
a visitor to see you.” 

“ A visitor?” she asked. 

“Tea, one who has the right to see you, 
Marian. It is better that we see Frank 
alone before we see him with the others.” 

”0 Edward 1” 

■* I do not wish to separate you from your 
eon, Marian,” he said, gravely. “Of 
course no one Is to know that relationship 
but those who now know it, and whomever 
Prank may marry. But he Is an old friend 
of yours, and. In my opinion, is likely to be 
a relative in another way. I think he is in¬ 
terested in Alice.” 

She only looked at him with her love- 
llgbtod. eyes, hut made no answer othecwUe. 

“ Weddings will be the order of the day, I 
predict,” he continued, smiling again. 
“ Have yon taken note of these hints about 
Pred and Lily, In Mrs. Allyn’s letters?” 

“ I conld not think of them; but I would 
Uke it to be so,” she said. 

CHAPTBB XIX. 

•'Hear the mehow mairiage-bsBs, 
Golden bellsl” 

We must acknowledge to a flagging of 
Interest in our younger lovers, now that the 
elder ones are happily united. 

Shall we describe the blushing timidity 
witAwtocti UiJ, Biter tba first rapture of 
meeting her parents, presented to them her 
cousin, who had something to tell them, she 
said? Shall we describe congratulations, 
and give an inventory of the trousseau? 
Every lady knows it by heart. We like best 
to recall how, all that time, the eyes of the 


fond father turned ever from bis lovely 
daughter, to the beautiful wife so nearly 
lost, so toppily found. 

“ Mamma,” Lily said, one day, “ I have 
but one thing to wish for.” 

“ Happy child!” was the smiling reply. 
“What may that one thing be?” 

“I wish that Prank and Alice would 
marry. I fancy that they like each other, 
but Aunt Allyn seems to be in the way.” 

“Alice might do worse,” Mrs. Philips 
said, with some state of manner. “But 
you, and I had best not intorfere, Lily. 
Such things arrange themselves best.” 

Lily was quite right. Frank certainly 
began to show signs of Interest in Miss 
Allyn. His first display of feeling was open 
and ardent. Miss Alice did not appear to 
notice, except by the faintest accession of 
frostiness to her manner. The young man 
took refuge in gayety, and, in turn, affected 
not to notice her coldness. Miss Allyn 
drew herself up with still greater stateliness, 
and an air of disdain. Disdain was not in 
the list of ignominies which Mr. Hazeltine 
had proposed to himself to bear. He flung 
up his handsome head and left her, uppar- 
ently quite cured of his love. 

“ How it came, let doctors tsU, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o’tl 
Mag grew sick as he grew well, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o’tl” 

The end of the matter was a donble.wed- 
ding, and rejoicing without measure. The 
only strife was as to which shoujd be called 
the lovelier bride. 

Well, it was over, and they were ..gone. 
Fred and Lily to housekeeping, and Prank 
and bis wife to Mr, Hazeltine’s. 

“I shall miss Lily,” Marian, said, to her 
husband, “But she is near, and ,I can see 
her often. Besides, I need only you. The 
rest is a pleasure, but not a necessity.” 

He stroked her hair softly, and only an- 
BWCTcd with his eye. She held the caress¬ 
ing hand, and bowed her cheek upon it. 

“Nor life nor death are wholly drear, 

O tender heart, since you ate hetel" 

she whispered, with a sigh of perfect 
content. 
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** Mabby her? no, not for worldsl There 
WM a time when 1 might have done so, but 
never nowP' 

You know, I presume, the circumstan¬ 
ces under which she appeared before the 
public^that such a life is repugnant to her. 
Her father failed and suddenlj died; her 
mother was —** 

“Yea, yea, I know,” repeated his wm- 
panion, impatiently. “ Let us go from 
here. I tell you it was inexcusable in her. 
There were enough ways in which she might 
have earned an honorable living but this!” 

“Don’t say it is dishonorable for a woman 
to use her glorious gifts in a public manner; 
imprudent, it may be, as some think of 
women, but —** 

“Yes, I say it again. One cannot be in 
such a situation and preserve Inviolate the 
beautiful purity that makes women but 
little lower than the angels. Kiss O’Neil 
has forfeited my respect—” 

Just then came so clear, heavenly, musi¬ 
cal a strain, that the fault-iinder paused in¬ 
voluntarily to hear, suspending his judg¬ 
ment for a moment. At the close, a mag¬ 
nificent bouquet, amid whose bright colors 
could-be seen the flashing links of some 


costly gift, either bracelet or necklace, fell, 
at her feet. The man who had just spoken, 
in severe tones, ground his teeth together 
at this sight, and his eyes turned towards 
one of the boxes, where sat a young man 
exceedingly fragile in appearance, but pre- 
eminently handsome. 

A title and great beauty hardly compen¬ 
sated for a permanent deformity. The 
young count was deformed in one of his 
limbs-^he was lame. He was the soul of 
honor, and had been tenderly brought up 
by one of the best and noblest of mothers; 
and, in a few words, he loved the sweet 
American singer, whose beautiful strains 
and pale intellectual face had charmed all 
the lookers-on in Venice. 

It was in this fair city that Florence 
O’Neil had sojourned for some months past. 
The beginning of her career as a singer had 
dated only the year previous, when, discour¬ 
aged and heart-sick, she knew not which 
way to turn in order to support her invalid 
mother. 

There had been death in the house, pre¬ 
ceded by a harsher sorrow to him who was 
now in the grave; failure—disgrace I There 
had been a red flag in the window; thought* 
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lesB crowds to see the rich famiture sacri¬ 
ficed ; loud laughter in the once happy home. 
Then had come removal, sickness, the pall, 
the tomb. 

For a time, teaching and sewing provided 
the resources with which they maintained 
themselves, but the health of Florence be¬ 
gan to fail. Too constant application was 
ruinous both to her nerves and her mind. 

One day she dressed herself plainly, took 
a roll of music in her hand, and composedly 
wended her way to one of the masters of 
sweet sounds. The professor was at home, 
seated in a magnificent saloon in which he 
received callers. He arose, as Florence 
threw aside her veil, charmed with her 
sweet face. 

“I want you to hear me sing; I want you 
to pass judgment on my voice,^* was all she 
said. 

The professor smiled, twirled his admira¬ 
ble whiskers, bowed with faultless grace, 
and led the way to his grand piano. He 
was doubtless amused with her naivete, and 
prepared to see murder done to music. 
How was he enchanted, when, smoothing 
out a difiScult aria, she ran through the pr^ 
lude with light, fingers, her gloves still on, 
and then, in sweet entrancing clearness, a 
most musical volume of sound rolled out. 

“ Upon my sacred honor, you astonish 
me, madam,” he said, forgetting to twirl 
his whiskers* You need but little instruc¬ 
tion. But you had a motive for calling on 
me.” . 

” Yes sir,” said Florence, as calmly as she 
had played and sung. ” My father is dead, 
my mother is sick, my sisters are younger 
t-hftti myself, and want educating. In a 
word—can I supply the place that death 
has left vacant?” 

You have a glorious voice, but what Is 
that without friends, interest?” 

He stood and mused a moment, then go¬ 
ing towards a pile of music, he selected sev¬ 
eral gems, and, sitting himself down to the 
piano, wished her to sing them. She 
triumphed. 

“Admirable, most admirable, young miss. 
Will you put yourself under my Uaiuing 
for one month?” 

” Gladly, sir. What are your terms?” 

You shall know at the end of that time. 
They will be reasonable, 1 assure,” 

“ My first trial to-night, mother. How 
do I look?** 


‘*0 Florence, sc beautiful T’ cried Kate, 
a girl of fifteen. ” It seems like old times, 
to see you dressed in that manner.** 

“ I might show you au empty purse,** 
said Florence, gravely. 

“ O, you*ll fill it before long. I predict 
for you a splendid fortune. Mother and I 
were talking about it to-day; and although 
she laughed at my wild notions, they pleased 
her. X said you would travel with her and 
with me.^we could leave sis with Aunt 
Mary, you know. You are Ui go to Europe; 
a count is to fall in love with you, and what 
a lady you’ll beP* 

“Did you forget Willis, Kitty?** asked 
Florence, blushing a little. 

“You know I never liked him!” ex¬ 
claimed Kate. “ The great haughty thing, 
with his black eyes looking a body through. 
I do believe when be comes home and finds 
our circumstances so much changed, he 
wont speak to one of us.** 

“ You are harsh, Kitty,** said Florence, 
dreamily, smiling to herself, as though her 
thoughts were far away. “ You were his 
favorite, you know.** And she arranged to 
her satisfaction a pendant of pearls that a 
friend bad insisted she should wear. 

“His favoritel he never liked me; and I 
don’t know but bis love would be all a pre¬ 
tence, any way; he—” 

“ Kitty,” exclaimed Florence, with a 
stern voice and manner. 

“Well, you may think so or not; I tell 
you,** said little Kate, her face very much 
flushed, “ I tell you he wont presume to 
notice you, when he hears that you sing in 
public.** 

“ Do you believe that of him?** asked 
Florence, turning again to her yoimger sis¬ 
ter, in whose judgment she had great con¬ 
fidence. 

“ I do, sis; just that.** 

Florence sighed. The very implied doubt 
made her sigh, though she could not believe 
It of him. He had won her young pure 
heart, and she had chosen to believe him 
all that mnrtal man could be—all that was 
noblest and best. 

“ Well,” she said, slowly, “ it may be so; 
and perhaps if he were here to counsel 
me—” 

“ I’m glad he isn’t,” said Kitty, half-pet- 
tishly, “ I always wanted you to sing in 
• public, when you used to call forth so much 
admiration iu papa’s parlors. ‘She is so^ 
self-possessed,* I thought, ‘ aud the tones 
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come so naturnllj, as if she could not help 
singing, if she would!’ It might have been 
vain and foolish, but that’s the way I felt.” 

“Thank you, my dear sister. I have, in 
you, one ardent friend and atimirer, at least. 
If I succeed in winning tlie golden opinions 
of—” 

“That count!” exclaimed Kitty. 

“ Nonsense, Kitty, I wouldn’t look at a 
count.” 

“ Nor I, either, unless he was better than 
most men, of course. The title wont make 
a bit of difference to you; but it will make 
an immense one to our Jrienda, and some 
of them have treated us so shabbily that 1 
long to take them down.” 

“A poor motive, Kitty.” 

“Can’thelp it. Hark! the carriage. I 
am ready, are you? There will be—there 
must be a crowd I Such bills, such beauti¬ 
ful notices I Come.” 

Together the sisters entered the carriage, 
and were whirled to the music hall. 


“A triumph!” So said Professor Wells, 
as be entered the ante-room a moment after 
the weary artiste had left the platform. 

“O, do you think so? Thank you!” re¬ 
plied the young girl, taking courage from 
the shining eyes and brilliant smile of her 
friend. 

“Ad-mi-ra-ble!” cried the professor, 
again, smiting his hands together. “ Sev¬ 
eral friends of mine wish the honor of an 
introduction,” he added. “ May they 
come?” 

“ Certainly,” said Florence, after a little 
hesitation. She was somewhat confused by 
the novelty of her situation. 

They came in a crowd. Distinguished 
amatenrs, judges of music, editors, dab¬ 
blers, lawyers, everything. Florence did 
well. She called up her self-command, and 
not in vain. Everybody was enchanted 
with her. 

A week later. Professor Wells, who never 
before had seen the woman he could love, 
proposed to Florence. He loved now. It 
was evident, as few men do love. It pained 
the heart of the noble girl to refuse such a 
man, but her love was not in her own keep¬ 
ing; another held the key to her heart. She 
told him so, and he was generous. 

“ I never thought I should behold such 
glory?’ cried Kate, bounding into the room 
where sat her mother and sister. It was a 
pretty, tasteful apartment, furnished with 


hangings of a pale rose-color. “ Come and 
look at the western sky. Such gold and 
amber!” 

“ Can’t just now, Kitty dear,” said Flor¬ 
ence. “ My headdress did not suit me, and 
I have taken it to pieces. I will come with 
you in a few lunments.” 

Kate bounded out on the Venetian bal¬ 
cony, then back again, all smiles and ex¬ 
citement. 

“ O Flory, guess, guess whom I’ve seen 
just now!” 

Florence paused from her work; her fin¬ 
gers trembled—she gazed askingly in the 
face of her sister. 

“Frank Willis 1 He came in a beautiful 
gondola, and got out at the hotel. I didn’t 
see his face, but it was he.” 

“ Siiiy girl!” said Florence, taking up her 
work again. 

“ 1 tell you it was he; I felt it was, to my 
very fingers’ ends.” 

“Kitty, my love!” said her mother, 
astonished. 

“ Yea I did—felt his coldness, egotism, 
his intensely selfish haughtiness, as if I had 
been a magnet.” 

“Does he know that I am here? has he 
followed me?” thought Florence. “ You 
should not talk in that way of any person, 
dear sister,” she said, aloud, noting Kitty’s 
flushed cheeks. 

“ I tell you I can’t help it. I don’t like 
Frank Willis, and never did. Well, thank 
Heavenl we’re rich now; almost as rich as 
we were before father failed, are wo not, 
Flory?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“ O, what a fine thing it is to have so 
charming a voice! Your bank lain your 
throat, sis, isn’t it? Well, Mr. Prank Willis 
shan’t have the pleasure of cutting me, I 
can tell him. Just the first opportunity I 
get, I am going to pass by him as grandly— 
so—and not a bow nor a word will I give 
his lordship. O Flory, I forgot to tell youl 
That bouquet, Clarinda says, came from 
Count Orwell. She says he is a beautiful 
poet, and his pleasure grounds are mag-ni- 
fi-cent. Howl should like to see theml 
Do you suppose he will ever invite us 
there?” 

“ Maybe,” said Florence, listlessly. 

“ ‘ Maybe!’ You’re mighty quiet about 
it. / would give the world to go 1” 

“Wait till you have it to give,” said 
Florence, smilingly. 
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That night Frank Willis heard the new 
prima donna, and when spoken to in regard 
to his previous Intimacy in her family, he 
had declared, with the indignant tone and 
manner of one who feels himself in some 
way wronged, that once he should have felt 
honored by Miss O’Neil’s regard, but now 
he-would not marry her for worlds. 

Florence saw him, and he little knew, as 
the wonderful tones thrilled even his proud 
heart, that never before had she sung in 
such angelic strains; that the great efforts 
put forth were in consequence of his 
presence. 

With palpitating heart she entered the 
ante-room during the first intermission. 
She felt certain that he would hasten there 
to greet her. A door opened, she started 
nervously; it was the supremely handsome 
Count Orwell. Florence was disappointed; 
her demeanor was constrained, though she 
thanked him for his magnificent gift. The 
count was very polite, very sad. His man¬ 
ner was most delicate. 

“The signorita is not ill, I hope,” he 
said, anxiously, when the silence grew 
awkward. 

“ I—I beg pardon! I am not myself to¬ 
night—at least, I do not feel as well as 
usual.” 

“ The signorita never sang more superb¬ 
ly,” returned the count. 

She raised her eyes, and let them fall 
again, in confusion. The expression of that 
beautiful face was that of adoration. Hith¬ 
erto she had looked upon him as a friend— 
she could do so no longer. Her heart beat 
tumultuously, but with surprise, not pas¬ 
sion. She had no time, however, to analyze 
her feelings. The orchestra struck up; the 
count led her to the door. He did not pre¬ 
sume—be did not even press her hand. 
Florence was conscious of a thrill of pity, 
as she felt the uneven motion of his gait, 
but she was forced to admire him. 

She looked around for Frank Willis; he 
was not there—^had not even paid her the 
compliment of listening to the close. Her 
cheek burned, herllpcnrled. Theresultwas 
that she sang gloriously. Her pride came 
to her aid, though her lip quivered more 
than once with strong feeling. She had 
loved Frank Willis. 

“ I told you sol” cried little Kitty, radi¬ 
ant in blue silk and pearls. “ I knew how 
it would be with that Frank Willis. I over¬ 
heard him say—” 


“Don’t! don’t!” cried Florence, in tones 
of anguish. 

“ Why, Flory, what have I done? You 
are faint; you exerted yourself too much 
this evening!” 

She had fiowu to the side of her sister. 
Florence sat, her rich attire gleaming in the 
subdued light, her hands clasped to her 
face. Tears were streaming through her 
fingers; her frame shook with sobs. 

“ Sister, sister, did you love him?” Kit¬ 
ty knelt at her sister’s feet, her arms were 
laid caressingly around her. 

“Never mind, Kitty; don’t ask any ques¬ 
tions; dear.” And Florence wiped her 
streaming eyes, kissed her sister good-night, 
and quietly prepared for rest. Not so Kit¬ 
ty. For more than an hour she paced the 
floor, hot resentment in her heart against 
the man who had thus unfeelingly slighted, 
if not insulted them. More than once, as 
she passed the table at which her sister had 
sat, her eye fell on a delicately-tinted note 
which her sister had left there. She won¬ 
dered if it was from Willis, and going ueat'- 
er, scanned the superscription. 

“I am sure,” she said to herself, “ that 
is Count Orwell’s handwriting. I wish he 
would love her, and she would love him. 
O, what a grand match it would be! I 
should glory’in it; for as a man, he is men¬ 
tally, if not morally, superior to Frank 
Willis, and it would be a triumph to wed 
such a man'.” 

The next evening Florence appeared, 
serene and gentle as ever, at a party given 
by the American consul. She was talking 
with the wife of a celebrated author, when 
the latter smiled, bowed and beckoned, say¬ 
ing, “Comehere; I want to introduce you.” 

Frank Willis came forward, and with 
much grace was presented to the sweet 
singer. 

“A countrywoman of yours,” added the 
lady. 

Florence smiled quietly. Frank Willis 
lost his usual composure, as he replied that 
they had met before; and striving to place 
himself at ease, he ofEered his arm to Flor¬ 
ence for a promenade. Their conversation 
was very brief, but on her part, spirited. 
She began again to dazzle the man; his 
heart failed him; he dared not recall the 
past; his pride battled with his tenderness; 
he cast sly glances about him. 

“ Perhaps you would prefer not to prom¬ 
enade longer with an opera-singer,” said- 
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Florence, sarcasm Telling her voice. “I 
ahonld wish to be seated.” 

Uc led her to a chair, agitated, trembling 
from head to foot. Never had she appeared 
so charming, so Irresistible. He felt that 
he bad acted ungenerously, meanly, and 
consternation painted his features when he 
saw Florence in intimate conversation vrith 
Count Orwell. 

“A match, they say,” said a friend, point¬ 
ing them out. 

“Nonsense,” muttered Willis, to himself; 
“ what a fool I am making of myseif I And 
yet 1 know I could carry off the palm; for 
if ever woman loved man, I am sure that 
she loved me.” 

He watched the count narrowly. Jeal¬ 
ousy crept into his heart. “She is minel” 
he said to himself, hercely. “She shall be 
mine. Fool, dolt that I was, to act as I 
have acted 1 I might have known that, 
with her superior character, she neverwould 
have become common.” 

The old love had come back, asserting its 
power preeminently. That night there 
was an offer made of heart, band and for¬ 
tune, to Florence O’Neil. The young girl 
smiled sadly, as, looking Frank Willis in 
the face, she referred her decision to the 
following evening. 

“ Did you see Frank Willlsf” was Kitty's 
first question. 

“ Yes; he is coming hqre to-night,” 

“ I dare say; when he finds you popular; 
noticed by great men; admired for your 
goodness and dignity, as well as your voice, 
he can condescend to call. Well, ail I can 


say, la, I shall bo very happy to—^be out of 
his way.” 

She was out of bis way; Florence received 
him alone. He hoped his ungentlemanly 
conduct bad been forgotten or overlooked, 
and renewed his proposals. 

“ Here is my answer,” said Florence, with 
dignity, taking a folded paper from the 
table. “ It is a copy of a note I sent Count 
Orwell this afternoon.” 

He read it with blanched cheeks. His. 
fingers trembled convulsively. 

“ You forget,” he said—and his words 
were scarcely audible—“our former rela¬ 
tions; you forget—” 

“I do not forget yoursllghtlng behaviour 
toward me when you first arrived here, Mr. 
Willis,” said Flprence, coldly. “ I had a 
right to expect civility, or at least, recogni¬ 
tion. However, the past is gone forever. 
What 1 have done, I have done understand- 
ingly. My hand is pledged to a worthy 
and noble man, noble not in title alone, but 
in every sense of the word. Go and forget 
me, as I shall forget yon. Good-night, Mr. 
Willis.” 

Thoroughly humbled and crest-fallen, yet 
jealous and angry, Frank Willis left the 
room, cursing himself, Florence, the world 
and his fate. Early the next morning, he 
hurried from the city, ashamed to look 
again upon the faces of any he might meet. 

“ Mother, the prophecy is fulfilled 1” ex¬ 
claimed Qtty, when she heard the news; 
“ and I’m going to liave a countess for my 
sister. Wont tiey be astonished?” 

They were astonished. 
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mss AlTDERSON'S RIGHT HAITD. 

BY AMETHYST WAYNE. 

. [COKCLTOBD.] 


CHAPTER XV. 

You might have heard a pin drop in that 

crowded courtroom there in D-, on that 

pleasant September morning when the open¬ 
ing evidence tor the government was intro¬ 
duced, and the trial of Charlie Creyton for 
murder commenced. Doctor Brown wiis 
not far from right. The gallery, and even 
the floor, was crowded with listeners from 
Cranstown. One after another the wit¬ 
nesses came forward, and link by link the 
chain of evidence was forged, startling even 
the most prejudiced by its apparently indis¬ 
putable strength. 

John Ward had seen Charlie Ci-eyton 
cross the field, back of the highway, and 
take the track toward the lake and the her¬ 
mit’s cabin, just after twilight. He could 
swear to his statement without the first 
wavering of doubt. 

Michael Dunnovan and James Griggs tes¬ 
tified that they were hurrying toward the 
cabin, having been the first men sent thither 
by Wilson and Briggs after their discovery 
of the murder, and that, coming through 
Farmer Grey’s wood lot, they almost ran 
over Charlie Creyton, who was going away 
from, instead of taking the road toward, the 
cabin. Close cross-questioning elicited only 
that while both had the impression that 
some one was with him, neither was willing 
to take an oath to that effect. The circum¬ 
stance had not made any impression upon 
them at the time, because the lake was a 
favorite resort of the young people, especial¬ 
ly on moonlight evenings; only upon the 
arrest of the prisoner did the incident take 
significance. Then camo a hired workman- 
from the shop, to tell of his calling the pris¬ 
oner’s attention the next morning to a small 
twig of oak leaves curiously twisted around 
the button of the skirt of the prisoner’s 
coat, as though he had forced his way vio¬ 
lently through dose-matted shrubbery, and 
wrenched it from the branch. He noticed 
at the time his employer's look of annoy¬ 
ance and confusion, as well as after-ward his 


keen interest in the account of the meagre- 
ness of the clues discovered by which to 
identify the unknown assassin. 

There was a little sparring between the 
counsel for the prisoner and that of the 
prosecution, and then the testimony went 
on, the examination of the witnesses was 
resumed. 

Poor Ben White was put upon the stand. 
Ho cast one glance of. anguished entreaty 
for forgiveness toward the grave pale face 
rising over the prisoner’s box, and then 
lowered his eyes, and never raised them 
again, until he was called to look at the pis¬ 
tol, and identify it. The poor fellow did 
his best to say barely the truth, but he 
knew when he sat down, amidst a low mur¬ 
mur, that his evidence had been most dam¬ 
aging, thus far, of any introduced. 

The counsel for the prisoner made an ef¬ 
fort to confuse him, but at an earnest gest¬ 
ure from the prisoner, desisted. 

On the second day, the evidence for the 
government was concluded,-by the proving 
of the finding of the gold and the pistol; the 
teller of the Walchester bank having already 
given in his testiqjony concerning the pay¬ 
ment of just such coin to a man whose pecu¬ 
liar dress and appearance made easy identi¬ 
fication of the hermit. 

If the courtroom had been filled before, 
it was packed now to its utmost capability. 
There was a dead ominous pause when the 
announcement was made that the testimony 
for the defendant could now be introduced. 

The prisoner’s lawyer, nervous and anx¬ 
ious, gave a swift inquiring glance toward 
his client. 

For the first time, Charlie Creyton’s cour¬ 
age seemed to waver. He gave a searching 
glance over the sea of faces; found many 
familiar ones — bis mother’s. Doctor 
Brown’s, and even Miss Anderson, but not 
the face he sought. 

The lawyer, who had at last received his 
whole confidence, bent down to him. 

“ Is he here? What shall I do?” 


lEntorcd according to Act of Congress, in tlio year 1607. by Thoues & Tabbot, Boston. Mass., in 
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“ Anything to make delay, to gain time,” 
CbarUe’s white lips. “God 
grant I have not been deceived.” 

And so witnesses were brought forward 
to prove the hitherto irreproachable charac¬ 
ter of the accused, and among them, his 
mother. 

Kever had Mary Creyton looked so calm 
and grand, as now that she advanced toward 
the stand. Her face was pale, but composed 
and sweetly tranquil, and there was a soft 
shining light in her eye, which was new, 
even to'her son. Her bands were folded 
acroas a small book, which was pressed 
tightly against her breast. She was con¬ 
scious that the first words falling from her 
lips would send a thrill Irom the prisoner’s 
box to the most distant seat in the gallery. 
2^'ot' even the lawyer, nor her son, was 
aware of the deep significance of the revela¬ 
tion; and she knew, likewise, that now was 
como to her the long, long delayed acquit¬ 
tal, the proud refutation of the disgrace she 
had endured so paliciuly. wonder there 
was that high solemn look on her face. 

From her cushioned seat near the gallery 
door, Miss Anderson saw and read that ex¬ 
pression, and there went a cold steely gleam 
oeross her eyes, and she sot her white teeth, 
into tile crimson lip, with savage determina¬ 
tion, muttering under her breath: 

“ I will fight Jier down. I will deny it to 
thektstl” 

“Mary Creyton!*’ called the crier. 

The slender modest figure in its black 
dress, with its calm uplilted face, moved to 
the stand, and was sworn. 

“ please your honor,” began the clear un¬ 
faltering voice, “let me begin with the 
truth* My uauie la Mary Cceyion Livlug- 
stone.” 

There was a dead silence, In which was 
liear*I the rustle of some lady’s silken dress 
from the gallerj’, then alowiUumur rose, 
and swelled louder. 

“Will you make your statement again!” 

“ My naine is Muiy Creyton Livingstone!” 

“ It is a liel” came in adeep hoarse voice 
of concentrated rage and desperation from 
the gallery. 

Doctor Urown laid his warning .hand on 
Miss Anders(»n’s shoulder, and whispered: 

“ I told you this was no place for you. I 
will not answer for any excitement.” 

She gasped once or twice, and sat down 
again. 

The counsel for the government rose. 


” Will the witness please to state how she 
obtained such a name, when she is known 
in all her native town as an unmarried wo¬ 
man, bearing her maiden name of Creyton?” 

“ My name was Mary Creyton, until 
twenty-two years ago this coming month, I 

was married at B-to George Livingstone, 

the nephew of Edwurd'Livingstone of Craus- 

town,” 

The faces of the Cranstown people wera 
every one worthy an artist’s study. 

The lawyer for the defence brightened, 
stooped down, and asked someihiag in a 
low voice. 

“If your honor desires proof, Mrs. Living¬ 
stone has her marriage* certificate with her,’* 
he said the next moment. 

The priceless doeuiuent passed from 
Maiy’s hands up to the bench. ‘While tlio 
judge was reading it aloud, the mother 
turned toward her sou with a glad heart- 
thriiiiiig smile. 

Charlie,had risen instinctively, grasping 
at the rails of the box, and never stirring 
his eyes from the judge's face. 

“ The curiilicate lias cortaitily the appear¬ 
ance of being genuine. Proof can readily 
be obtained, since the reverend geuilcman 
whose uaiue is signed toil, is still alive, and 
only a few miles from us, if there is any 
question called coiieeruing it,” said the 
judge. 

MUs Andcr.son iiad been rapidly pencil¬ 
ling a few lines on a c.ard .'.betook from her 
poeket-case. Mr. Atliertoii made Ids way 
out of ihegallery, through the crowd, down 
into the pacJceil as.semblage l;elow, and 2>res- 
eiitly handed the card to the prosecuting 
lawyer. 

He read it, and atiuouuced that the sole 
surviving relative of George Livingstone 
denounced the :is>erlion as an iiiiamous at¬ 
tempt at uuposiuro, declaring her intention 
to contest the matter to the extent of the 
lavw 

.• Mr. Atherton's per.si.stent efforts to clear 
a way to the fi-onl had made room f«»r an¬ 
other person, a man wraj)pcd in a long tliin 
cloalc, with a hat pressed down closely over 
lii.s brows. This man quietly followed be¬ 
hind him, and at l;n>t made his way so close 
to Mary, tiiat by reaching fonvard he could 
touch her elbow. 

“ Please your honor, does this question 
interfere with the furtlier tesliuiony of the 
witness?” asked the luwyerfor the defence. 

“It certainly will render her evidence 
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irnrthleas, so It be proved she has spoken 
falsely hero before ns, after her solemn 
•ath.” 

“ It Is not needed to delay for this trifle,” 
said a deep voice, startling judge, jury, and 
most of all, the prisoner and witness. “ The 
reverend gentleman is in the courtroom. 
Let him come forward.” 

Mary stepped aside, still with the calm 
heroic forgetfulness of the gazing eyes; and 
in the moment the clergyman, too well 
known not to he recognized by half the peo¬ 
ple there, came forward and corroborated 
her testimony. It was his first marriage, 
and all the particulars were written down in 
the yellow volume of the journal he brought 
with him. 

Mtiry Crcyton Livingstone was vindi¬ 
cated. Cranstown people looked at one an¬ 
other with’ ruefui and crestfaiien giances. 
Charlie was trying to hide the scaiding tears 
pouring over his cheek, and oniy Doctor 
Drown perceived that Miss Anderson sat 
with hands clenched, and eyes burning like 
those of a tigress ready for a fatal spring. 

“Let the testimony for the defendant go 
on," said the judge, when the long murmur 
of astonishment had somewhat subsided. 

The stranger who had called for the clergy¬ 
man put himself forward, made tin expres¬ 
sive gesture, and passed a slip of paper along 
to the lawyer. 

The latter opened it, flashed a triumphant 
glance toward the prisoner’s box, and said, 
in a voice that vainly endeavored to be calm: 

“I shall waive further testimony from 
that witness. There is but one other to 
bring forward, and his testimony I trust, 
wiil be found conclusive. I assure your 
honor, had he been at hand, he should have 
been brought forward in the commencement 
of the trial. My client is here arraigned at 
this bar on the grave charge of murder. I 
fear, indeed, from the testimony offered, 
there is scarcely a soul here but solemnly 
and sincerely believes in his guilt. But be- 
hold! I call for my next witness—t/ie fler- 
mil of the Lake!" 

■\Vell might these words occasion a pro¬ 
found stir throughout the crowded court¬ 
room, and.well might the low murmur of 
astonishment swell into a loud huzza, when 
the stranger, below Mary Creyton, threw 
off bis hat and shrouding cloak, and stood 
up before them—the well-remembered fig¬ 
ure with’ long gray locks, his -venerable 
beard and dreamy face. 


Coroner Bradley rnbbed his eyes vigoroiu- 
ly, and stared as if under the influence of a 
dream. The judge removed his glasses, 
polished them hastily, and took another 
sharp survey. Through it all, the hermit 
stood up there in the box of witnesses, ex¬ 
posed to all eyes, and the focus, certainly, 
of every glance in the room. 

A second shout rose up, as Charlie Crey- 
ton turned his white grateful face towaM 
him, and he looked up fearlessly to the jury. 
Through that shout came the low wild 
shriek of a woman’s voice. Itdid not come 
from Mary Creyton, fur she was standing 
there with clasped hands, trembling at last 
like a very aspen, unable to articulate a 
single syllable. 

Doctor Brown knew whence it came, and 
he bent down toward the frozen-looking face 
beyond him, and touched Miss Anderson’s 
shoulder. But she gave no response. She 
was bending forward, he^ whole vitality 
seeming to have passed into her eyes, which 
were burning luridly, and fixed upon that 
bold figure in the witness-box. 

Order was restored with difficulty. The 
whole audience seemed swayed as by an ir¬ 
resistible wave of emotion. But at length 
quiet was enforced, and the voice of the 
judge himself couid be heard. 

“ Swear this witness, and let him explain 
how and why we have been deceived into 
believing amurderhad been accomplished.” 

“ Please your worship, the fact of the 
murder still exists. Shall I give my testi¬ 
mony in my own words, or wait for your 
honor’s questions?” 

" Give the account bo the point, if possi¬ 
ble, but in your own statement. And first 
your name?” 

“George Livingstone!” was the clear and 
prompt reply. 

Another shout wilder than the first, and 
the low cry which mingled with it was not 
from Miss Anderson. 

“ George 1 George 1” cried Mary Creyton’s 
sobbing voice. 

ne turned upon her one yearning, over¬ 
flowing glance of adoring love, but made a 
gentle deprecating gesture. 

“ There can be proof brought forward to 
substantiate my statement. There are half- 
ardozen people in Cranstown who can iden¬ 
tify the peculiar birthmark on my arm. If 
that is not sufficient, I can bring forward. In 
due time, ample proof from California, that 
I am that George Livingstone who wen' 
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fortb irom hence twenty-one years and more 
ago,” said the new-comer, steadily turning 
his face again to the judge. 

“ But why have you remained concealed 
all this time? How dared you Impose upon 
your native town that statement of your 
death in California?” demanded the counsel 
for the government, who was a native of 
Cranstown, and acquainted with all the 
facts. 

“ The statement did not'come from me, 
nor through agency of mine,” answered 
George Livingstone, steadjly. “ I will pres¬ 
ently show you tnrough whose nefarious 
agency all this has come about; but first let 
me ask you to hear the true account of the 
murder which occurred at the cabin by the 
lake. May I ask that the late prisoner be 
allowed to make his statement concerning 
what he knew and saw?” 

The judge whispered a moment with the 
gentleman beside him, and nodded assent. 

“ Chitrles Oreyton,” said George Living¬ 
stone, “ be pleased to tell us then where you 
were on the evening of that murder?” 

“ I was at the lake shore, but a short dis¬ 
tance from the spot where the cross is now 
placed over the grave.” 

“You went thither for what purpose?” 

“ In answer to a mysterious promise you 
gave me on the day previous, to help me out 
of many threatening evils.” 

“ You had a companion?” 

“I did; the same promise was given to 
her. You gave us both the gold for whose 
fatal possession I had nearly lost my repu¬ 
tation, if not my life.” 

“ The lady’s name is unnecessary, since 
her illness prevents her immediate corrobo¬ 
ration of this testimony. But where were 
you when the cry for help rang forth from 
the hermit’s cabin?” 

“ Below the banks with the lady and your¬ 
self. We had kept silent for a few moments, 
because we had heard a boat come up to the 
lauding some distance below us, and as the 
trees concealed from us who it was, we re¬ 
treated ourselves out of sight. We heard 
the cry and the pistol-shot, and hardly knew 
what to do. But as we were hurrying out, 
a figure dashed past our hiding-place, and 
went down toward the landing. Although 
the moonlight was so bright, the bushes 
concealed from us the identity of the assas¬ 
sin. You seized me by the arm and ex¬ 
claimed: 

“ ‘ That pistol-shot was intended for me. 


i guess whose is the hand. Hasten to the 
cabin, and give what relief is possible, but 
I must follow the murderer, if murder has 
been done.’ We went together, my com¬ 
panion and myself, and found a stranger 
lying there in the cabin, just breathing his 
last. We had hardly discovered this, when 
you came back. You told us that it was 
imperative for your safety that the murder¬ 
er should believe the work completed. You 
gave us a hurried promise to protect us from 
all harm—extorted our sacred word to keep 
silence on what we had seen, gathered up 
all proof of your identity, and hurried us 
away from the c.abin, just as we heard the 
footsteps of the woodmen brushing along 
through the bushes of the pasture. I was 
the more re.ady to yield to your guidance, 
because I was overwhelmed by finding the 
assassin’s pistol, lying on the floor, to be 
the very weapon I had lost mysteriously 
from my shop the week before. You gave 
us a solemn promise to protect us from in¬ 
jurious result, again assured us you were 
the only one to hel]) us from our difficulties, 
and led us by a safe and speedy pathway to 
the road.” 

“Precisely; there are three then to swear 
to the truth of that statement.” 

“ But the mau who was murdered, and 
the murderer, who are they?’ demanded 
the bewildered lawyer. 

“ The man who was murdered was an ac¬ 
quaintance of mine, none too agreeable, I 
admit. He saw me as I was drawing my 
money that day at the bank, and followed 
me. He had motives of his ownfor coming 
from distant California to Cranstown, and 
insis ted niton shari ng my cabin for the night. 
Poor wretch, it was his death warrant. I 
left him stretched out on my bed to rest 
himself from liis long tramp, and went to 
keep the appointment I had made with this 
young mau and bis companion. The mo¬ 
ment I heard the cry and the pistol report, 
I knew what it meant. I had been all the 
time on my guard against a malignant and 
merciless enemy. The same one whose dia¬ 
bolical machinations drove me from my 
uncle’s love -and my rightful home. That 
one who would be most likely to suffer by 
my reappearance. More than that I need 
not say.” 

“And the name of the man who sleeps 
under the cross?” 

“JulianBaymondwashisname. Ispeak 
the truth, so hear me, HeavenI” 
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The words Were scarcely uttered, when 
there rang outa terrible heart-freezing cry, 
that almost stopped the pulse of every 
heart present. 

“No, no! it is false! It cannot be!” 

“It is the truth. Heaven’s truth!” an¬ 
swered George Livingstone, facing round 
toward the gallery. “ Miserable'woman! 
3 'ou murdered the father of your child, and 
you left the bated claimant to the Living¬ 
stone fortune safe, unharmed, ready to come 
forward thus in judgment against you.” 

Across the sea of pale, awestruck, horri¬ 
fied faces George Livingstone’s eye flashed 
its accusing glance into the glazed stony 
orbs of Serena Anderson. 

“Tour plottings are ended, turned upon 
you in terrlbie retribution. My wife is 
cleared of all shade of blame, my sou will 
go forth freeatnd honored, and I myself stand 
ready to prove my rightful claim to the es¬ 
tate you have so wrongfully withheld,” he 
cried out in a stern accusing voice: 

Hiss Anderson stood there, the great lady 
of Cranstown, iji the rich satin dress trail¬ 
ing behind her, the costly lace mantle, the 
elegant Parisian bonnet and scintillating 
diamond earrings, with a face that was iike 
that of a fiend, in its white rage and baffled 
fury. Slowly the change came over it. 
Doctor Brown marked it well, and sprang 
toward her. The eyes gleamed red and 
lurid, the lips were drawn convulsively 
from the white teeth, a terrible look of hor¬ 
ror, terror, inexpressible loathing, went over 
the whoie countenance, and holding up her 
right hand, glittering as it was with its 
gemmed circlets, she shrieked: 

“The evil one has done it. It is this 
band, this terrible hand. Bay, Bay, where 
are you? Come to me. Do you not guess 
why I love you so? O Bay, Bay, you are 
my son. And now I can never marry your 
father and save you from the disgrace, be¬ 
cause I have killed him. Julian, Julian, it 
was not I, it was the fiend, the terrible fiend 
in this right hand.” 

The tone had grown wilder, and th4 
words came swifter. She ended with a burst 
of mad laughter, that rang for days af¬ 
terward. in the ears of the shivering list¬ 
eners. 

Bay Dexter, only a little ways behind her, 
iieard every word, and understood, as the 
dullest brain in the whole assembly could 
not fail of doing. He turned deadly pale, 
cast one sickening glance at the wild maniac 


facb, and dashed from thegallery, the court¬ 
house, the very town itself. 

Doctor Brown w.aved away the officers 
of the law, as they Imrried toward the 
gallery. 

“ Leave her alone. God’s judgment has 
dealt with her already. It is no sham. 
This has been coming ou for months. 1 
looked for it without this exposure. She is 
stark mad, and will never be a sane woman 
again, if, indeed, she has ever been of per¬ 
fectly sound mind.” 


CHAPTER XVL 

Thebe was a perfect Babel outside' the 
courtroom, when the prisoner came forth 
free, with his raotlier on his arm, and his 
triumphant father, at last recognized by 
many as the identical George Livingstone 
of Lakeville, following behind. The long 
gray locks of the hermit and the venerable 
beard were removed, and changed the char¬ 
acter of his face. 

Austin Bradley came up to Charlie, and 
held out his hand with a look of mingled 
shame .and annoyance. 

• “ I congratulate you, Mr. Charles Living¬ 
stone, from the bottom of my heart, upon 
this great and happy change in your for¬ 
tunes, and beg you will bear me no illwlll 
for my share in your prosecution.” 

“ Certainly not, Mr. Bradley,” replied 
Charlie, cheerfully, as he shook the offered 
hand; but it was quite another smile with 
which he turned to Doctor Brown, when 
the latter came back from seeing the unfor¬ 
tunate patient to safe lodgings. 

“ Doctor Brown, my mother has been toll¬ 
ing me of your kindness, and 1 have heard 
from other sources of your generous de¬ 
fence when everything showed to darkly 
against me. And may I ask your opinion 
about Amy, my generous noble Amy?” 

“It Is all right now, my fine fellow. A 
few whispered words of what has happened 
here, such care as she will not fail of re¬ 
ceiving, and a sight now and then of your 
.happy face, and you may pack the doctor 
and his medicines off upon some other vic¬ 
tim. Now I want a look at your father. 
'We were wild lads together, and I ought to 
knbw him. Ha!” added he, as he saw tho 
gray wig and beard dangling from the late 
hermit’s hand, “ so you have turned mas¬ 
querader, George Livingstone 1” 
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The latter held out his hand with a grave 
smile. 

** I think my whole life has been a wild 
foolish masquerade, doctor. I am longing 
to come now into peace and quiet. 1 am* 
not even hold the bitter anger I have hith¬ 
erto cherished toward that woman —” 

**Yvu can afford to be generous, even in 
your forgiveness of so great a wrong. Tou 
have your fortune back again; and let me 
tell you, if you tbink such a wife and such 
a son as those who will make your sweetest 
happiness, could ever have been reared 
amidst the luxurious and enervating sceiies 
of Lakeville, you are vastly mistaken. 
Tried, purified by fire, they come to you 
with the stamp of genuine gold. But will 
you please look at the Cranstown people? 
Poor deluded gossipers! they hardly dare 
venture forward, though they are longing 
to offer incense at the new shrine. Are you 
going at once to Lakeville?’’ 

“ No. Even were there no legal formali¬ 
ties to be settled, I should prefer Creyton 
farm. I presume you will tal<e her—Serena 
Anderson, I mean—back to Lakeville.” 

“ No. She must go to the asylum. It is 
the only safe place for her. 1 have been 
looking for this, as I said before. Tou 
know she has been under my care for some 
time. Her madness will bo furious and 
dangerous. My dear sir, you do well to put 
away your vindictive anger. Look at the 
case, and see if, in your wildest hate, you 
could have asked for more terrible retribu¬ 
tion. Think of how she hiis queened it 
over these people; think how jealously she 
guarded that secret of Ray Dexter’s birth, 
even from the lad himself, and then re¬ 
member how there, before that crowded 
courtroom, she was so thoroughly oivd ter¬ 
ribly exposed. No wonder her mind gave 
way at once. And even th.at anguish is 
nothing in comparison to this which she 
must continue to suffer; this frightful dread 
of her own right hand, which she be¬ 
lieves to be changed to that of a torturing 
demon. Perhaps you have not been famil¬ 
iar with insanity, and do not understand 
how exquisite is the suffering of such a * 
belief?” 

“ Heaven knows I would save the wretch¬ 
ed woman from this doom, if it were possi¬ 
ble,” answered George Livingstone, ear¬ 
nestly. ** How shall 1 be thankful enough 
that my own dear wife had a staff to lean 
upon through all her sore trials, so that 


neither mind nor body gave way beneath 
the trial.” 

” Just so, just so r* echoed Doctor Brown, 
earnestly. *• George Llvingstoue, I tell you 
that woman is a pearl of price. More than 
ever dues it impress upon me my old the¬ 
ory, that a woman without religion is more 
worUiless than a flower without perfume.” 

Half a dozen carriages, at least, were 
waiting at the service of the Livlngstones 
to ctiuvey them to Cranstown. Charlie 
looked along the row, and with a quiet 
smile accepted the rather forlorn hired 
equipage of Ben White, who colored to the 
very roots of his hair with delight and grat¬ 
ification. 

The arrival at Creyton farm, and that al¬ 
most solemn meeting there in the privacy of 
home, was too sacred for common descrip¬ 
tion. 

There w’ere many things still untold even, 
when Charlie rose, and began to look long¬ 
ingly toward the village, Mary Livingstone 
left her husband's side to whisper: 

“Go and see how she is, Charlie dear. 
I caught a glimpse of Mr. Atherton’s face, 
an«l if ever a man in the world was thor¬ 
oughly humiliated and crestfallen, it is he. 
There is no question about your welcome 
now, from the master of the house, and for 
sweet faithful Amy’s sake, we will forget 
how much we despise such summer 
fi’iends.” 

Charlie kissed her tenderly, smiled back 
to his father’s proud and happy glance, 
seized his hat, and dashed away. 

“ There is only one thing more,” observed 
Mary, gently, as she came buck to her hus¬ 
band’s encircling arm. “ I want the taxid¬ 
ermist to come, and rejoice in your restora¬ 
tion to life, and your rightful inheritance. 
It touched me deeply, George, to see how 
truly he loved you.” 

George Livingstone went to the hall, 
where hung the old gray cloak, and plunged 
his hands into the pockets, and came back 
laughing. 

“I never thought I should need to ex¬ 
plain that to you. The doctor was right. 
I have done little but masquerade. Mary 
dear, you may guess now how tiying that 
interview was fur me. But 1 had taken a 
solemn oath to reveal myself to none until 
I saw my way clear to the proofs against 
Serena Anderson,” 

While he spoke he fitted the jetty mus¬ 
tache to his lip, clapped an inky black wig 
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upon his head, and bowing, said, in the im¬ 
perfect accents of Max Steinberg: 

“My dear madam, I give you one joy 
from the depths of my heart, this be the 
happiest day of my life.” 

••George, George I how could I be so 
blind?” cried Mary, between her peais of 
laughter. 

“ Little wife, do you remember how coolly 
you sent me away from your window that 
night because you. were alone and unpro¬ 
tected 1 Could 1 not have fallen down at 
your feet, and kissed the very dust beneath 
them! The doctor, that shrewd clear¬ 
sighted man, is right again. You are the 
peail of women.” 

Charlie, meanwhile, with great bounds of 
exulting freedom, had gone dashing across 
the pasture toward the village. He an¬ 
swered the respectful greetings which met 
him everywhere, as he passed along, but 
paused for none, walking straight on to¬ 
ward the Atherton cottage. 

His heart was brimming over with sweet 
and tender memories. That dark wretched 
morning before the justice in the lawyer’s 
office, was still before his thoughts. He 
saw the pale, sweet, agonized face, and 
heard the wistful earnest voice: 

‘•I have come to pve my testimony. To 
save Charlie, or to share his fate.” 

His brave faithful darling! Sweetest of 
all this new happiness was the remembrance 
that she deserved all the reward he was at 
length able to give. 

He walked up the avenue unhesitatingly, 
and laid his hand on the doorbell. But the 
door was noiselessly unclosed before him. 
Mrs. Atherton witli a tremulous smile held 
mit her hand. Charlie wrung it in silence. 
At the parlor door stood Graham Atherton. 
Never was there a face so thoroughly sub¬ 
dued, all its pompous importance wilted 
.away. He stood there dumb, conscience- 
stricken, for once in his life conscious of the 
jioor, mean, miserable part which he had 
.'irted. 

It cost Cliarlie Livingstone a little strug¬ 
gle before he could advance, as he did, pres¬ 
ently, with extended hand. 

“ Mr. Atherton, 1 liope you will agree 
with me, that it is wisest to leave bygones 
to be bygones. I have come here, not, I 
hope, without your approbation, to see my 
promised wife. Mrs. Atherton, will you let 
me have a single look at Amy? The doctor 
thought there was no harm, if I kept com¬ 


posed, and gave my good news cautiously.” 

“Certainly, certainly I Show him up to 
Amy, Maria. I must say, Mr. Livingstone, 
this is generous and magnanimous,” began 
Graham Atlierton. 

But Charlie turned hastily to the mother. 

“ Let us go on,” said he, in a whisper. 

And Mrs. Atherton led tlie w.ay, and 
opening tlie chamber door, showed him the 
thin white face, with its dreamy listless 
eyes, testing amidst the pillows wliich filled 
the back of an easy-chair, into which they 
had raised her. The long silky hair w.as 
w.aving around her shoulders, and the weak 
thin hands were playing with it as a child 
might have done. Tho whole face was 
vague, indefinite, unfixed. 

Doctor Brown sat in tho chair before her, 
and the nurse waited in the shadow of the 
bed-curtains. They hod counted on ills 
coming, and were waiting anxiously the re¬ 
sult of tho experiment, Charlie’s heart 
beat suffocatingly. He had hardly been 
prepared to find her so weak and changed, 
and yet had never yearned toward her in 
such passionate tenderness, as now that she 
lay there before him like a blighted droop¬ 
ing blossom. 

Mrs. Atherton obeyed the doctor’s signifi¬ 
cant glance, and coming forward, knelt 
down before tbe chair, and looked up into 
the listless eyes. 

“Amy, darling, 1 have good newsfor you.” 
■ The girl turned her eyes slowly toward 
the trembling anxious speaker, with just the 
faintest passible shade of recoguition flit¬ 
ting across her face. 

“ The trial is ended, Amy, and Charlie is 
safe!” continued the mother, clenching her 
hands to keep down the tremor of agitation, 
from her voice. 

A little quiver across the lips, a widening 
of the pupils of the eye at the name. 

Mrs. Atherton saw it, and repeated it 
again. 

“ Charlie Creyton is cleared, Amy. The 
hermit came forward and saved him! Are 
you not glad for Charlie?” 

The eyes grew troubled, the face lost its 
calm, and she broke into a little tempest of 
sobs and tears, taking her hands away from 
their Lcble playing with the long brown 
tresses, and wringing them piteously, as she 
repeated, slowly: 

“Charlie! 0 Charlie!” 

Mrs. Atherton tunicd her frightened eyes 
toward the doctor, but he motioned for her 
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'to continue, tbankfnl to Bnd that mdmoi 7 
conld be arousad at all. 

“ Charlie is safe, Amy, the trouble is all 
ended.” 

** Has he been hung, mother?” demandetl 
-Amy, In her own voice, her eye beaming 
suddenly with intelligence. 

“ No, no, Amy! he is Siife!” 

The doctor’s authoritative voice brought 
Charlie forward. He tell down upon his 
knees, and caught both her hands, covering 
them with tears and ki5sc,s. 

“Amy, my darling, my precious, precion.s 
AmyT’ was all his agitated voice could 
articulate. 

Amy sat a moment perfectly motionless, 
her eyes dilating, slowly taking in the mean' 
lug of his presence. Then there came a 
little cry of mingled joy and pain, and she 
fell forward into the arms be outstretched 
to receive her. 

The doctor came forward, smiling trium* 
phantly in the midst of their horror, as 
mother and lover looked wildly into the 
cold white face and closed eyes. 

“ The shock is over! the body has home 
it, and the mind is safe. Help me take her 
to the bed, and let all be quiet as possible 
when she revives. As for you, young man, 
don’t look so despairing; I tell yon all the 
danger is past. Remain within call, and 
you shall hear her speak naturally, remem¬ 
bering everything that transpired before 
her illness. I tell you the crisis is safely 
over.” 

The worthy doctor was right. From that 
hour Amy Atherton improved steadily, and 
the day after the Livingstones took posses¬ 
sion at Lakeville she was able to ride in 
the luxurious carritige which had once been 
so hateful to her eyes, sent especially that 
she might be the first to offer her congrat¬ 
ulations. 

Charlie drew her aside with tender care, 
selecting the easiest lounge in the peerless 
purple room, and calling her a fairy sprite 
who had stolen into the place of a Cleo¬ 
patra. 

“Rest quietly, Amy darling, if these 
cushions are easy, and I am going to enter¬ 
tain you with a pretty show.” 

-ks he spoke he brought forward sundry 
square packages, neatly enveloped in em¬ 
bossed paper, and tied with white satin rib¬ 
bons. Some were tiny and small, and some 
were almost as large as a travelling trunk. 

■With that mischievous smile on his face. 


Charlie’s landing fingers untied the dainty 
knots, and flung open the lace papers of the 
inner envelops. 

Hero was a moming-dresa of heaviest 
cashmere, rich with embroidery and knots 
of blue ribbou. Tliere a party-dress of 
tulle, like a cloud stolen from some gor¬ 
geous snnsot sky. .Igaiii a costly robe of 
silk or velvet. A case of wee satin slip¬ 
pers, bo.v after box of gossamer h.indker- 
ebiefs; endless trifles for Ibe toilet, but all 
of the richest mtiterial and most dainty 
taste. Last of all, Charlie stumbled upon 
a huge paper box, and peeping beneath the 
cover, uttered a little shriek of delight. 

“ 1 shall never dare to touoh it. Felice 
wonld annihilate me it I attempted it, but 
if you are good, Amy, you may have a 
peep,” said be. 

And as he spoke he brought the box for¬ 
ward. Amy caught a glimpse of a lace veil, 
St for an Alpine nymph, crowned by a 
wreath of orange blossoms, a wavy row of 
triple lace flowers, rippling over the lustre 
of a white satin underskirt looped up by 
sprays of orange and glitteriug crystal pen¬ 
dants, and blushing deeply, turned away 
her eyes. 

“Only one thing more, little one,” said 
Charlie, swinging back the Ud of a pearl 
and silver casket, and showing the brilliant 
scintillation of imprisoned diamonds. 

Then he sank down on one knee before 
her, and his playfitl tone grew deep and 
earnest. 

“ They have just arrived, Amy, from the 
famous city artiste, the answer to Hiss An¬ 
derson’s order. Amy, my darling, they 
were intended to bribe your consent to a 
bridal at Lakeville. Will you take them, 
little Amy, from my hands, and come, only 
bribed by love, for love’s sweet sake?” 

I don’t think Amy’s answer could be re¬ 
corded, nor am I certain Charlie Living¬ 
stone ever knew what it was. For while ha 
still knelt, the little hand in his own, the 
fair head resting on his shoulder, there 
came a sharp cry outside the door. 

It was in Mrs. Ewing's voice. 

“ O, the Lord save us! Have you heard 
the news that’s come? Jfiss Anderson is 
dead.” 

“Dead? Miss Anderson dead?” ejaca- 
lated Felice, with a little French interjee- 
tion of astonishment and horror. 

“The Lord save us alll She got awaf 
from her keepers, ran out into the yard, as 
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it she knew Just where to look, found an 
axe, and laid ber hand down, her right 
hand, on the chopping-block, and cut it oSl 
clean o£E! And then she laughed, and cried 
out, they said, in a terrible voice which' 
they’ll never forget, that now it was all 
right, she should have peace now. And so 
she has, for she bled to death before they 
could get her secured again.” 

Qeorge Livingstone and his wife came in 
presently to repeat the horrible story. 

“It is better so,” said George Living¬ 
stone, breakiug a long and solemn silence. 
“ Her sufferings, at least, are ended. Let 
us remember only the diseased mind, and 
drop a veil over her misdeeds and evil pas¬ 
sions. I wish I could find that boy of hers, 
and lend him a helping hand.” 

But Kay Dexter was not so easily found. 
The terrible downfall, alike of his pride and 
magniffeent prospects, changed his whole 
character. He who had been only a selfish 
idle dreamer, a luxurious enjoyer of ener¬ 
vating ease, was transformed into a sternly 
practical self-helping man. Cranstown was 
most abhorrent of all places in the world to 
his sensitive spirit, and it was several 
months after—in fact when Charlie and his 
Amy were on their bridal tour, that, in a 
distant city, they came across Bay Dexter. 

He colored crimson as he recognized 
them, and mode a desperate attempt to 
avoid them. But Charlie was not so easily 
baffled. He laid a firm hand on the young 


man’s shoulder there in the crowded street. 

“ Kay, my father is searching for you. I 
shall not let you escape me now. We most 
be friends, Ray, and you must allow us to 
give you what assistance lies in our power. 
Promise me that you will accept it.” 

The young man was deeply touched by 
this generosity, but still more impressed by 
the earnestness of the Interest in bis wel¬ 
fare. At first, all Intercourse with them 
was extremely painful, but the time came 
when, established in a safe and prosperous 
business by the generous help from Lake¬ 
ville, he was ready and glad to acknowledge 
thefn as near and dear friends. 

It was by his order that, years afterward, 
when happily married, and in comfortable 
circumstances, he was able to trace back 
much of his improved character and worthy 
success to the darkest experience of his life; 
a simple stone was erected over the grave of 
Serena Anderson, bearing a design entirely 
mystical to a stranger, but thrillingly sug¬ 
gestive to all who knew the dark story of 
the life of the silent sleeper beneath. 

Sculptured on the marble above the 
shield, bearing simply the name and age of 
the deceased, was a pair of exquisitely 
carved hands. The right was lying dis¬ 
membered, severed at the wrist, bnt the 
left was pointing upwards. Beneath, these 
lines; 

“And it thy right hand offend tliee, eui it 
off, and cost it from iheel” 
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